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THE IRON MINES OF ANTRIM. 


By R. A. Warson, C.E., M.E. 


‘¢ Much more in this great work 
(Which is almost to pluck a kingdom down, 
And set another up) should we survey 
The plot of situation, aud the model ; 
Consent upon a sure foundation ; 
Question surveyors ; know our own estate.” —SHAKESPERE. 


IF it is true that there is a tide in 
the affairs of men which, taken at 
the flood, leads on to fortune, it is 
no less true of nations. When we 
look around us, and see all that 
is promising in natural resource, 


_whether of a people or a soil, no 


one can refuse to lend a sympathetic 
ear to the demands of those who 
but want a helping-hand to tide 
over the first struggle with national 
apathy before the bark of enduring 
progress can be safely launched. 
The tide in the affairs of Ireland is 
on its way to flood, for great in- 
dustries, teeming with wealth, and 
vital to the future of Ireland, are 
now within reach. I do not pro- 
pose in this article to weary your 
readers by any useless reflections 
upon the past, with which we are 
only too familiar. It is sufficient to 
admit that the population of Ireland 
has been more than decimated 
during recent years, and that there 
has been, and is still, an inflaence 


at work fatal to the moral and 
material welfare of the people—an 
influence which no legislation has 
been able to check, and for which, 
though many an able administration 
has been ready to prescribe, none 
have yet prepared the antidote. In 
my opinion the remedy is now at 
the doors of the Irish people. 

No theoretical or sentimental 
grievances ever unpeopled a country, 
and every practical mind must see 
that the one great obstacle to the 
success of legislation for Ireland, 
however well directed, lies in her 
poverty. It is useless to admonish 
people how to live, so long as there 
is nothing to live upon, for the ery 
is still for bread—not the bread of 
charity, but the fruits of honest 
toil. I confess that it has always 
seemed to me that if the acknow- 
ledged resources of Ireland can 
once for all be thoroughly set in 
motion, the wheel of industry will 
run merrily for mony a long year. 

1 
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It has already commenced to re- 
volve, not rapidly, it is true, but 
there are not wantingevidences that 
it is moving with no uncertain force 
and effect. I propose to call your 
readers’ attention, first, to the ex- 
istence of national resources hitherto 
entirely dormant, and then to illus- 
trate by example how much has 
already been achieved for their de- 
velopment in one county alone 
within a period of two short years. 
In doing this I fear I must to some 
extent tread over the dry bones of 
. statistics; and if I am necessarily 
personal in matters of detail, it is 
because I cannot otherwise effectu- 
ally invite attention to the individual 
energies at work in the great nucleus 
of the present mining and other 
commercial operations in Ireland— 
Antrim. 

First, with regard to general re- 
sources, I will only say that the 
mineral wealth of Ireland is not by 
any means confined to iron ore, nor 
is the iron ore by any means con- 
fined to Antrim. In county Down 
and elsewhere the existence of rich 
beds is now being reported. Coal 
measures of great value in many 
districts only await the application 
of a little of that energy and capital 
which has so long been withheld. 
Lignite coal, in large quantities and 
of known commercial value, is to be 
seen in the north of Ireland. Fire- 
clays and kindred deposits can be 
obtained in abundance; while the 
manufacture of peat fuel now bids 
fair to become a staple in the land, 
where the facilities for obtaining 
the raw material are superior to 
avy other country. 

It is not difficult to anticipate— 
neither do I believe it vain to hope 
—that there may and will follow in 
the wake of these developing re- 
sources what have followed in a 
hundred other great mining centres, 
viz., blast-furnaces, railways, docks, 
harbours, and trades of every kind. 
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There will be no longer a population 
whose very existence depends upon 
a single potato crop, but honest 
labour and good wages for all at 
home, and many more who are 
yearning to return to their native 
soil. If your readers think there is 
the slightest exaggeration in such 
anticipations, I will ask them to 
look at Barrow-in-Furness, a few 
years ago a mere hamlet, now boast- 
ing a population (daily increasing) 
approaching 30,000. In my opinion 
a precisely similar future, if energy 
and capital are properly applied, 
awaits very many districts in Ireland, 
and I will endeavour to give you 
the practical illustration above ree 
ferred to, viz., the present opera- 
tions in Antrim. 

The pisolitic iron ores of this 
county are at last attracting the 
attention they deserve. Several 
causes have, however, tended to facili- 
tate this desirable object, namely, 
the prosperous state of the iron 
trade, the exhaustion to some ex- 
tent of the richer description of 
English hematite ores, and the un- 
settled condition of Spanish affairs 
—this last cause having been the 
means of almost entirely stopping 


the export of the valualle ores- 


which abound in the Bilboa districts, 
and naturally turning the attention 
of capitalists to places where more 
certain supplies could be obtained. 
The county Antrim had for a 
long period been known to contain 
a fair description of brown hematite, 
but until the last two years no one 
appears to have suspected the 
enormous extent, richness, and value 
of these extraordinary deposits, as, 
owing to many of the shipments 
being carelessly sampled, the piso- 
litic ore, or No. 1, being invariably 
mixed with the red bole and 
lithomarge. The result was that for 
several years the ore was only used 
as a flux for the rich hematites of 


‘Furness and West Cumberland, in 
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the small proportion of about ten 
per cent., whereas, at the present 
time, from thirty to forty per cent. 
is the general proportion, and in 
some exceptional cases it has been 
smelted without any admixture of 
other ores. 

The late James Fisher, of Cleggan, 
was, I believe, the first to open out 
and work the Antrim ores to profit. 
The district selected by Mr. Fisher 
for his first adventure was the 
mountain of Slievananee, and I 
believe the mines there have been in 
successful operation for upwards of 
seven years. The ore is brought 
down from the mines to the head of 
Glenravale by means of a tramway, 
two miles long, whence it is carted 
for shipment at Redbay. These 
mines are said to be of very great 
value, and Mr. Fisher assured me 
he had refused an almost fabulous 
price for them. The actual dis- 
coverer of the ore in Slievananee 
was the Rev. Mr. Macauley, P.P. 
of Glenravale, who showed a piece 
of ore he had picked up in his 
mountain rambles to Mr. Fisher, 
who appears to have seen at a 
glance the great value of the dis- 
covery, as he at once took the very 
practical course of acquiring a loug 
lease of miuerals in the mountain. 
Capital and energy soon found their 
way into the road taken by Mr. 
Fisher, and in a few years Mr. 
Silas Evans, and other Belfast 
gentlemen, began to lay foundations 
in this district, under the title of 
the County Antrim Iron Ore Com- 
pany. This company quickly took 
up an enormous tract of country, in 
parcels, spreading from Brough- 
shane round by Carnlough, Glen- 
arm, Cargan, Trostan, &c., &c., 
and their operations soon became 
so extensive that it was found neces- 
sary to increase their capital from 
£8000 to £100,000, in order to 
enable them to make tramways, 
promote railways, purchase steamers, 
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and otherwise establish a great 
undertaking upon commensurate 
bases. ‘The result of their energy 
and perseverance has been that the 
bill of the Ballymena, Cushendall, 
and Redbay Mineral Tramway was 
laid before Parliament, carried, and, 
with the assistance of the Mount- 
cashel Iron Ore Company, the 
capital was raised to construct it. 
Indeed so quickly has their energetic 
contractor, Mr. James Connor, 
pressed on the work during this 
summer that the opening of the 
Glenravale and Ballymena section 
of the line is confidently looked 
forward to in April next. Return- 
ing once more to the head of 
Glenravale, we find two other well- 
established companies there, viz., 
the Parkmoor Iron Ore Company, 
who are fortunate in possessing so 
intelligent a manager as Captain 
Faulkner, and the Evishacrow Tron 
Ore Company, whose interests are 
well looked after by Captain Robin- 
son. In going through the Evisha- 
crow mine, I was much struck with 
the great size and purity of the 
pebbles, which have the appearance, 
when split, of cast steel. The main 
levels in this mine are much lower 
than those generally constructed, 
and I have some reason to doubt 
their economy in comparison with 
the others. I would therefore com- 
mend this consideration to those 
whose undertakings are likely to 
lead to extensive workings upon one 
or the other system. 

At Evishacrow, as well as at the 
Antrim Iron Ore Company’s mines, 
at Cargan, praiseworthy endeavours 
have been made to establish wire 
tramways upon Hodgson’s principle, 
and it was for some time thought 
this could be successfully done, but I 
recret to say that these anticipations 
have not been altogether realized. 

Somewhat of a novelty in Ireland 
is the manner in which the Antrim 
Company’s ore comes down from 

1—2 
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Trostan. Thre or four loaded 
wagons descend from the mines by 
their own weight, and empties were 
drawn back by a horse. It was 
found, however, too hard work for 
the horse to trot after the loaded 
wagons and return with the emp- 
ties in tow, with a boy driver in 
the saddle. To obviate this, Cap- 
tain Williams, the indefatigable 
manager of this company, had a 
wagon made for the horse to ride 
in from the mines, and since that 
has been done I am told the animals 
get fat, on a feed less in the day. If 
the pence are carefully watched 
over in this way, we may be sure 
the pounds will find their way into 
the shareholders’ pockets. 

Adjoining the Autrim Company’s 
mines at Cargan, and on the south- 
eastern side of the Glenravale water, 
is an extensive tract of ore-bearing 
mountain land, which has been leased 
by Lord O’Neill to the Mountcashel 
Iron Ore Company, Limited, capital, 
£125,000. This company, who 
represent the Ebbw Vale Iron and 
Steel Company (the largest finished 
iron manufacturers in the world), are 
opening out the whole face of the 
mountain, seven miles long, and 
averaging one and ahalf mile wide, 
with such vigour, that by the time 
the railway arrangements :re all 
completed, and the tramways laid 
along the face of the mountain, 
Captain Edwards, the local manager, 
e:timates that he will be able with 
euse tosend away to Ebbw Vale all 
the ore which may be required by 
this enterprising company. ‘Their 
requirements at present are, as [ am 
told by Mr. Alderman Curtis (who 
is chairman of both Ebbw Vale and 
Mountcashel Companies), some 2000 
tons per week, while he estimates 
that in the course of two or three 
years they would be in a position to 
consume 5000 tons weekly. 

Let your readers estimate the gi- 
gautic interests governed by an 
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undertuking like this. With regard 
to primary labour alone, it will take 
a man and boy a week (on an 
average) to get 10 tons, conse- 
quently, to supply the latter quantity, 
500 men and 500 boys would be 
employed to raise the ore, and at 
least another 100 men would be 
required to lay and remove rails, 
repair wagons, see to the proper 
support of the roof, extract timber 
after the stall has been exhausted, 
sample the ore (z.e., pick out stones), 
and labour upon the bank, &c. 
Matters do not end here, but I will 
not go further into figures, as to the 
number of tradesmen of all classes 
who would soon swell the com- 
munity, nor into the effect of all 
this upon railways, shipping, and a 
score of other interests, including 
agriculture and the professions. 
Leaving this district for the pre- 
sent, we come upon likely ground, 
at present leased by the Antrim 
Company from Lord O'Neill, being 
the townland of Rathkenny, upon 
the Braid estate ; and here again the 
Mountcashel Company come in with 
the unopened townland of Bally- 
cloghan. ‘This district is undoubt- 
edly full of ore, but there are at 
present no facilities for getting it 
away at a profit. Upon rounding 
the hill we are in the Knockboy 
mines, the manager on the ground 
being Captain Ross, who, although 
a young man, has proved himself 
thoroughly capable of opening out 
and managing the mines economically 
and well, ‘These mines look down 
upon the rising mining village of 
Broughshane, which now supports 
three butchers’ shops, although 
eighteen mouths ago the population 
of the district could not support 
even one. Here we have, therefore, 
the direct benefit to the local 
farmers, who can now have no difti- 
culty in disposing of a vast quantity 
of the commoner necessaries, a large 
portion of wuich has hitherto found 
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its way across the Channel. Prices, 
of course, are increasing with the 
demand. 

These mines are worked upon the 
joint-stock principle by an eminent 
queen’s counsel, and a few other 
gentlemen’ of capital and energy, 
who commenced their operations 
about fifteen months ago. How- 
ever, such has been their progress, 
that they are now shipping ore from 
these mines, via Belfast, at the rate 
of 20,000 tons per annum, and the 
main levels, Nos. 2 and 3, are so far 
pushed forward, that double that 
quantity can easily be raised. 

Adjoining the Knockboy mines, 
on the eastern boundary, is another 
of the Mountcashel mines (Correen), 
which gives every promise of being 
both rich and productive ; and al- 
though only newly opened out, can 
send 200 tons weekly to grass. To 
the eastward of this is an extensive 
tract of ore-bearing ground, owned 
by the Knockboy Company and 
Autrim Ore Company, the former 
having the townland of Elginny, and 
the latter the whole of the Braid 
estate. Little Ballymena and Bally- 
lig are the only places where the 
ore is at present worked, although 
the deposit is proved in the town- 
lands of Pollee and Cloneytrace. 
The Ballylig mines have been in 
operation now for nearly three years, 
and, like all the rest in the county, 
gradually improve both in quantity 
and quality as they are driven further 
under cover. Eastward again from 
Ballylig are the glebe lands, owned 
by Lord O’Neill, and let to the 
Landore Siemens Steel Company, 
who are at present exploring that 
part of the country. This company 
are also opening out an extensive 
property in the neighbourhood of 
Carnlough, but with what success I 
have not yetascertained. The Antrim 
Iron Ore Company have also mines 
in this district, high up in the moun- 
tains, facing Carnlough Bay, the ore 
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from which is sent down the moun- 
tain by means of a rope tramway, 
the full wagons pulling up the 
empties. 

South from the Broughshane dis- 
trict is an extensive range of moun- 
tainous country, with the conspicuous 
landmark of Slemish in the centre, 
an area embracing six miles to the 
south-east and north-west of which is 
leased to the Mountcashel Company, 
also by Lord O’Neill. The whole of 
this extensive tract has also been 
proved to contain the same extra- 
ordinary mineral deposit, but its ele- 
vated position preeludes it from being 
profitably worked until railway com- 
munication can be obtained. The 
southern outcrop beyond the Mount- 
cashel boundary, and at the foot of 
the Glenwherry valley, is, however, 
available, and an extensive tract of 
ground is here being rapidly opened 
up by the Cross Iron Ore Company, 
Limited, capital £20,060, the 
royalty being owned by the Rev. 
Joy Tombe, of Ballyfree. The 
deposit here crops out near the 
fourth milestone on the main road 
from Ballymena to Larne, and there 
appears to be no doubt that it ex- 
tends without a break to the Shanes 
Hill mines (Messrs. Postlethwaite & - 
Co.), a distance of not less than ten 
miles. 

These mines (Shanes Hill) are 
thus described by Professor Hull in 
Iron, August 23rd, 1873 :— 


‘* But of all the expositions of these 
iron ores (Antrim iron ores) which I 
have had an opportunity of observing, 
those of Shanes Hill, lying about six 
miles to the north-west of Larne, 
appear to be the finest. Here the ore, 
with its accompanying beds of litho- 
marge, crop out along the base of a 
fine escarpment in nearly horizontal 
layers, and is surmounted by basalt, 
which, a few feet inwards, becomes of 
such firm consistency that it forms an 
excellent roof, perfectly smooth and 
flat, and only requiring to be supported 
by walls of the ore itself left sianding 
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between the adits. The pisolitic ore 
is no less than 4 to 5 feet in 
thickness, and is underlaid by 20 or 30 
feet of lithomarge, which, however, is 
not here worked, as the excavations in 
the solid ore are sufficient to give head- 
way. The outcrop has been traced 
from the western edge of the escarp- 
ment for a distance of about half a 
mile, when it is suddenly terminated by 
a large upcast fault, which crosses the 
ridge transversely, and brings lower 
beds to the same level with those above 
the ore.” 


Besides Messrs. Postlethwaite & 
Co., there are several other com- 
panies at work in the Larne district, 
but the ore is not of so hard and 
pebbly a nature as the mines already 
described, being more of a rich bole 
or lithomarge. Island Magee and 
the Ballypalidy beds are undoubtedly 
the southern margins of the deposit, 
and although not nearly so rich as 
the more central deposits, they have 
still paid Dr. Ritchie very well to 
work. 

Coming north from Ballymena 
new discoveries have lately been 
made at Duneaney and Killydonelly, 
the analyses of which are equal to 
any other part of the ore field. 
From here north-east to the Giants’ 
Causeway is an immense tract of 
mountainous ground, undoubtedly 
containing the sume deposit, as we 
find it cropping out along the coast 
at the Pleaskin Head, Portfad, &c., 
the ore being nearly identical in 
analysis with the other districts, and 
ouly varied by being more of a hard 
conglomerate, whicn is easily ac- 
counted for when we see the enor- 
mous thickness of basalt overlying 
the bed. 

There is yet one company, men- 
tion of which I have hitherto pur- 
posely avoided, as it brings us back 
to the district and shipping port 
named in the beginning of this 
article. This company is the Glena- 
riff Iron Ore and Harbour Com- 
pany, Limited, capital £135,000. 
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Its objects are, first, the erection of a 
pier in Redbay 500 feet long, so 
as to admit vessels of 1000 tons at 
all states and stages of the tide. 
The difficulties of building such a 
structure upon such a seaboard can 
be more easily imagined than de- 
scribed. 2ndly. The construction 
of a railway running up the vale of 
Glenariff to the company’s mines at 
the head, with probably the ultimate 
object of getting through some of 
those numerous ravines, so as to tap 
the Mountcashel Company’s ground 
at Belsallagh Crooknahaya, &c. 

The ground we have thus rapidly 
sketched does not cover less than 
140 square miles, and probably it 
will be found to be 200 square 
miles, as new discoveries are daily 
being made. 

The No. | pisolitic ore yields from 
8000 tons to 10000 tons to the acre, 
and the bole, or No. 2 (which I 
expect to see worked profitably ere 
many years are over), will yield from 
15,000 tons to 20,000 tons per acre. 
These figures are sufficient to con- 
vince the most sceptical that some 
hundreds of years must elapse be- 
fore these deposits can possibly be- 
come exhausted. One most remark- 
able thing, and which will probably 
take the generality of Irishmen by 
surprise, is the indisputable fact 
that, with the exception of a few 
shareholders in the Antrim Irou 
Ore Company, the whole of the 
powerful companies we have enu- 
merated have been projected and 
brought out in England, and the 
shareholders are, to a man, English- 
men: the same men to whom the 
great iron marts of North Lan- 
cashire, West Cumberland, South 
Wales, Middlesborough, and other 
places owe much of their prosperity 
and success. 

But it is upon foreign capital or 
energy alone thatsuccess has hitherto 
depended. Local territorial co- 
operation is wauted, and should be 
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freely given ; it is due, however, to 
many local proprietors to acknow- 
ledge that it has been given, and 
that in no niggard spirit. 

When called in to advise with 
Lord O'Neill, some two years ago, 
upon the development of these re- 
sources, a regular and systematic 
exploration of his extensive royal- 
ties was immediately agreed upon, 
and proceeded with upon a large 
and generous scale, and with a staff 
of picked miners from England, 
under my personal superintendence. 
The result has amply justified the 
advice respectfully tendered and so 
cordially received, for in the short 
space of four months the ore was 
satisfactorily proved to exist over an 
outcrop of sixteen miles upon his 
Lordship’s property alone. 

With such a prospect it was not 
difficult to induce the best specula- 
tive English capitalists to embark 
their money in the mines, although 
there is no doubt that up to this 
time it was the too common belief 
on the other side of the Channel that 
nothing good could come out of 
Ireland. 

The remarkable facility with 
which the ore could apparently be 
worked undoubtedly had a great 
effect upon speculators, as the great 
advantage and saving to be derived 
through being able to work the ore 
by adits driven into the sides of the 
hills, instead of requiring pits, 
pumps, winding tackle, engines, and 
gear, was sufficient to carry the ore 
to England; and also the fact that 
by selecting a proper place and 
height to drive the adit, the drainage 
of the mine was secured. Another 
and most important item in English 
mining is the timber requisite to 
keep up the sides and roof, which 
in many mines in the Furness dis- 
trict costs one shilling per ton; 
whereas in the Antrim mines the 
estimate is one penny, although in 
many cases it does not cost even 
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that nominal sum. This is due to 
the fact that the roof of rock is 
naturally so sound and good that it 
adinits of unskilled labour upon the 
ore, an item above all others that 
(in the present unsettled and uncer- 
tain prospects of obtaining skilled 
miners) is in itself sufficient to in- 
duce speculative Englishmen to turn 
their attention to, and try their for- 
tunes amongst, the iron mines of the 
county of Antrim. 

To develop still further the great 
resources of the county, negotia- 
tions are now pending, between the 
Mountcashel and Knockboy Com- 
panies and the Ballymena, Cushen- 
dall, and Redbay Railway Com- 
pany, for a branch line direct to the 
Knockboy and Correen mines, which 
will, if made, enable those com- 
pavies to work the Broughshane 
mines to very great profit, as it 
would effect a saving of not less than 
two shillings per ton. 

Enterprise in this part of Ireland 
does not stop at this point, as surveys 
are in progress for plans to be laid 
before Parliament next session for 
an extension of the Larne and 
Ballyclare narrow-gauge railway 
through the Glenwherry Valley, 
effecting a junction with the Bally- 
mena and Redbay railway about a 
mile east of Ballymena. This will 
afford an outlet for a very large 
quantity of ore from the Brough- 
shane district, as well as means to 
work at a profit a vast quantity of 
ore and bole in the Slemish and 
Glenwherry districts, which must 
necessarily remain untouched till 
some such means of transit are 
effected. 

Mr. W. K. Anketell, J.P., the 
secretary of the Larne and Bally- 
clare Railway, has been indefatigable 
in advocating the advantages of this 
connecting line amongst those inte- 
rested in it. The landowners, 
however, have been backward in 
providing the sinews of war for the 
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proposed opening of railway com- 
muuication, and the battle is thus 
rendered more onerous to those who 
have already done so much. The 
landowners say, ‘* Let the owners of 
the royalties” (the two are not often 
identical) “assist in making the 
railways;” and the royalty owners 
say, “Let those who lease our 
minerals make the railways;” while 
the lessees of the minerals reply, 
** We have sufficient to do to open 
up the mines, compensate tenant, 
sub-tenant, and landowner, and 
overcome the physical difficulties of 
the country. Everybody who feels 
himself aggrieved by the disturb- 
ance of his surface claims from 
us excessive damages, and we 
have to fight the battle with 
one, conciliate another, and be 
plundered by a third, while if we 
require to make a depét, or cross a 
road with a tramway, drain, cut 
the top off a hill to improve the 
gradients, or any other trifling thing, 
we are put to the expense of making 
plans and going before the grand 
jury with our solicitor, &c., the ex- 
pense of which sometimes exceeds 
the cost of the work proposed to be 
done.” 

All these conflicting interests tend 
more or less to cripple effort, and 
though I am glad to say these things 
are not altogether the rule, yet 
neither can I go so far as to say 
they are the exception. 

I would, therefore, earnestly beg 
of every true Irishman to meet 
those who are’ doing much for the 
country’s good with the right hand 
of fellowship, and if he cannot help 
the good cause, not to damn or 
cripple it by either a niggardly, 
obstinate, or openly hostile feeling. 

The accommodation at Ballymena 
station is at present altogether in- 
adequate for the quantity of ore 
required to be sent away, and the 
Knockboy company have been re- 
luctantly obliged to stop the cartage 
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of any more ore to that station. 
The rolling stock of the Northern 
Counties Railway is another source 
of grievance to the mine owners, as 
it often happens that, when an order 
to forward two or three hundred 
tons of ore for shipment to Belfast is 
received, wagons either cannot be 
obtained or only.after great delay, 
and it is a common sight to see the 
ore going away in horse- boxes. 
Accommodation is also scant and 
expensive at Belfast quay, where, 
above all other places, there should 
be ample space for storage, so as to 
enable the mine owners to ship as 
much ore as ballast as possible. 
These difficulties will, to a consi- 
derable extent, be overcome during 
the next year, as the Cushendall 
and Redbay Mineral Tramway 
Company have, I understand, taken 
running powers over the Northern 
Counties Railway, and intend to 
contract with the mine owners, not 
only to carry their ore to Belfast, 
but to place it on board also. 

It will be a fortunate day for the 
mine owners, when a line of rail 
shall be opened between Ballymena 
and Larne, for at the latter port, 
thanks to the liberality and enter- 
prise of its wealthy owner (Mr. 
Chaine), every possible encourage- 
ment will be given. That gentle- 
man is constantly extending and 
improving the harbour to accommo- 
date the ever-increasing iron ore 
traffic, which would be increased 
fiftyfold were a through line to 
Ballymena made, as a great import of 
grain, coal, lime, &c., for the North 
would be opened out, the wagons 
returning with iron ore, thus furnish- 
ing the vessels with a return cargo 
capable of bearing good freights 
instead of a lost journey in ballast. 

Having now glanced over the ore- 
bearing districts and the “ ways and 
means” of present transit, it may be 
well to consider how these vast de- 
posits are to be rapidly and most 
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effectually unearthed. The number 
of miners required is simply increas- 
ing day by day, and although a large 
draught of good men may yet be 
obtained from other provinces, as 
well as from Ulster, probably 
nine-tenths of them do not yet know 
what a wine is, their one engrossing 
day-dream up to the present time 
being how to scrape together enough 
to waft them across the Atlantic. 
A responsible duty now lies upon 
the press, viz., to bring home to the 
labouring classes throughout Ireland 
the knowledge necessary to turn the 
tide of emigration—a knowledge of 
the fact that every Irishman may 
not only live but prosper upon his 
native soil. It is not half sufficiently 
known that so little training is re- 
quired to make the more intelligent 
and younger portion of the peasant 
population into fair “decent”’ miners, 
that a fortnight or three weeks of 
steady application and attention to 
the orders and directions of the 
underviewer will enable them to 
make nearly double the amount they 
can earn above ground; and if they 
are careful, steady, and industrious, 
in six months’ time they will be able 
to earn what others, recently in a 
similar position, are now doing at 
the Knockboy mines, viz., close 
upon six shillings per day. This, 
however, must always depend upon 
their own industry and perseverance, 
as everything is piece or tut work, 
weight or measure ; none are paid by 
the day except viewers, bankmen, 
and the inevitable “ nipper.”* 

One great consolation amongst a 
mining population, and satisfaction 
to the mine owners, and in fact to 
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all interested in the Antrim mines, is 
that the roof rock is so extremely 
hard and sound that a man is abso- 
lutely safer at his work underground 
than if he were following any of the 
usual trades pursued on the surface. 
If these facts were only better known 
amongst the working classes of the 
north of Ireland, I am confident they 
would give up this uanatural and 
unpatriotic yearning for emigration, 
and assist to develop those great 
natural sources of wealth now rising 
like a panorama before them, and 
which ought to raise their country 
from the Slough of Despond to rank 
with any commercial country in the 
world. 

In confirmation of the natural 
capacity of the native population to 
acquire the knowledge necessary to 
make them good miners, Mr. T. A. 
Readwin, F.G.S., &c., &c., in one of 
his exhaustive articles to the Mining 
Journal upon Leitrim coal, says, 
“ But far above all this, the labour 
element, after the expenditure of a 
few thousand pounds, has been proved 
to be both efficient and sufficient.” 
Such are some of the prospects of 
the labouring classes, and I sincerely 
trust we shall find the press of 
Ireland unanimous in exhorting them 
to seize the golden opportunity. 

I cannot well close these observa- 
tions without a word with regard to 
the shareholders of the many mining 
companies. Are their prospects 
such as to make these mines a sound 
investment? This question will, I 
think, be satisfactorily answered 
by a consideration of the following 
approximate estimate :— 


* A small party corresponding to the printer’s d——1. 
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Maximum Minimum 
cost per ton. cost per ton. 
4.2. & £ se 4. 
ck icasacndaiinnes i MRO ‘sndeiesiesneneecie 0 0 6 
Raising the ore .. ..........+6 Dan UP. sss cshesnaneeress 0 110 
EE cuiinussankhccsesen éseese a Ge \ecbasssssantenrece 0 0 1 
Underground management... 0 0 3 wiceececeeeceeees 00 2 
SEER GRDOUE 6cissnss-ccncepescecs dy, de ee 0 0 2 
General management ....... 2 ae ee rere 0 0 8 
Cartage to station ............ Cr Pre ..ntsnanian 029 
( Carters load 
Loading wagons... ..........0++ i as. Cee 0 0 0) when wagons 
are ready. 
Carriage to Belfast ............ We. ‘ksanaadensesbvense 0 2 
Brokerage, loading and un- 
loading ship and wagon... 0 0 9  c.rsecccscsccseees 0 0 6 
Total cost of money 9 > 
expended in ireland f SNPS OF -cnctusnacdovivasee £0 9 O Per ton. 
Highest selling price in West 
Cumberland .............0000s DU SES. \shipee evesdeaiaoe 016 6 
Deduct freight ..........ccccs000 AP Ot ON psc esseicuctsncten 010 
ae D cusasvesscotencath 015 6 
Deduct expenses in Ireland 012 6  .i..eeceeeseeeeee 09 0 
Least profit ...... £0 2 O Most profit... £0 6 6 
Selling price in South Wales 
NR ie iccscacoccs 4) 20- 1. oocasceaesesonese 019 6 
Less freight ......... ie ie. snscssipespaseiyen 0 1 0 
ae OW asonsencs bantbece 018 6 
Deduct expenses in Ireland 012 6  wicicsccseceeeeee 0 9 0 
Least profit ...... £0 4 6 Most profit... £0 9 6 


The result of the foregoing esti- 
mate is, that, in the present state of 
the iron trade, a profit is being 
realized of from 2s. to 6s. 6d. per 
ton to West Cumberland, and from 
4s, 6d. to 9s. 6d. to South Wales, 
and not less than from 9s. to 12s. 6d. 
actually spent in Ireland. This is 
with the present railway arrange- 
ments, but when those contemplated 
are completed a probable saving of 
not less than 2s, per ton will be 
effected, still leaving the item of 
carriage at 3s. 6d. to 4s. 3d. The 
total of the items for management, 


Ane Se a a 


which in the above estimate stand 
at from 1s. 6d. to 1ld. per ton, can 
only be partly guessed at, as maua- 
gers and directors are so variously 
remunerated. 
The gradually increasing export of 
Antrim ores is shown as follows :— 
1869 about 50,000 tons. 
1870 about 65,000 do. 
1871 upwards of 83,000 do. 
1872 about 100,000 do. 
1873 fair estimate, 200,000 do. 
The estimate for 1873 is only 
approximate, and is as likely to be 
uuder as over the mark. 
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Now, as I have shown that the 
actual expenditure in Ireland is from 
9s. to 12s. 6d. per ton, or an average 
of 10s. Yd. per ton, it follows that 
from 90,0007. to 125,000/. of 
English money will have been ex- 
pended in Ireland during the current 
year, 

. When the projected narrow-gauge 
system is completed, the minimum 
amount exported may safely be 
taken at 1,000,000 tons per annum, 
and as the cost of production and 
carriage will be somewhat less—say 
10s. per ton—it follows that half a 
million sterling will be sent from 
England to this county of Antrim ; 
what the precise effect of this may 
be will afford an interesting study 
for the political and social economist. 
Before leaving the figures, it may 
be as well to give an estimate or 
analysis of some of the Antrim ores, 
the constituents of which are as 


_ follows :—(See next page). 


The above analysis will give the 
reader an exact idea of the con- 
stituents of the Antrim ores, and 
requires little explanation, as the 
figures speak for themselves. Nos. 
1 and 2 are selected specimens per- 
fectly dry, and Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 
can produce precisely the same 
under the same circumstances. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are the same ores, 
No. 3 being partially dried and 
No. 4 very wet; No. 5 is also 
remarkable for its extreme moisture. 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 average not less 
than one-eighth of their actual bulk 
of water, and it is a question for 
those iron masters who have calcin- 
ing kilns whether they would not 
pay to calciue, as the result would 
be an ore of rare purity, yielding 
over 53 per cent., and admirably 
adapted for the manufacture of 
steel direct from the ore. The last 
three are flux ores, and belong 
chiefly to the bottom bed, or “ bole.” 
They would be extensively worked 
if a cheaper transit could be obtained 
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to England, or if blast furnaces were 
erected in Ireland. 

Another source of wealth, if pro- 
perly worked, are the beds of lignite 
coal scattered at intervals over the 
whole of this basaltic region. 
These lignite beds always occur 
upon a little higher level than the 
adjacent ore beds, although they 
occasionally overlap. The conclu- 
sion at which I have arrived as to 
the formation of the ore and lignite 
deposits is, that the lignite beds 
were at one time islands and pro- 
montories in and abutting upon a 
vast lake, the iron being washed 
down from adjacent mountains hy 
its numberless feeding sources ; that 
as the waters of the lake gradually 
receded, the plant growth crept 
after the subsiding water, until it 
lapped upon the ore. Convulsions 
of nature followed, upheaving the 
lake-bed by countless volcanoes, 
inundating the entire area with 
liquid basalt hundreds of feet in 
thickness. 

The rich iron-laden mud of the 
lake-bed has been smelted by 
volcanic heat into the nodules or 
peas of iron now universally known 
as ‘“pisolitic ore.” The molten 
mass swept down the wood’s under- 
growth and dense vegetation upon 
the islands and promontories, con- 
verting it at once into the mineral 
charcoal known as lignite, the 
principal deposits being found at the 
Causeway Ballantoy and Killimurris, 
although there is little doubt but 
that upon the outside edges of the 
great ore deposit lignite would at 
some time exist in abundance, 
although much of it has since been 
carried off by denudations, upcast, 
faults, and other causes well under- 
stood by the practical geologist. 
The following sketches will serve to 
illustrate the above views, No. 1 
showing the formation before the 
country was broken up by faults, 
dykes, &c.:— 
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1, Columnar Basalt. 


I have never been able to dis- 
cover whether this lake contained 
any living thing, never having yet 
heard of any remains being found, 
elthough small charred pieces of 
what appears to have been drift- 
wood are frequently met with. The 
conclusion I have arrived at on this 
point is that the waters of the lake 
were probably too warm for animal 
life to exist, as it is likely to have 
been the site of many boiling 
springs, and disturbed by inter- 
mitteut volcanic fires. 


2. Decomposed Basalt. 
and used by Farmers for Road-making. 
Lignite. 


traces of Iron, sometimes in the form of Volcanic mud, white with red streaks in it. 


7. Bole containing occasionally as far as 30 per cent. Metallic Iron. 
sometimes found nearly 80 feet thick, admirably adapted for making Sewerage Pipes 
and Pottery. 9. In some cases Amydaleidal Basalt, for instances near the Giant’s Cause- 
way, and from which the “Irish Diamonds” are extracted. In some cases it takes 
the form of a very much decomposed basalt, with veins of Soap Stone or Steatite, six 
to twelve inches square, traversing it in irregular lines. 
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1. Island with Timber growth. 2. The Lake. 3. Iron and Mud, 3a, Sand Bank, 
4. Bole impregnated with Iron. 5. Lithomarge. 


6. Amygaloid. 





3. Small columns sometimes decomposed 
4. Columnar Basalt. 5. Iron Ore. 6. 


6a. Island of Red and White Sand containing no Pebbles, and only small 


8. Lithomarge 


This theory can only take its 
place as one among the many con- 
jectures hazarded by a succession of 
writers upon a subject open to much 
speculation. I can only say that it 
is the fruit of much reflection and 
not a little practical experience, 
under auspices at the command of 
few. 

Upon the question as to whether 
there are any other minerals in the 
province except the pisolitic ore, I 
note in the Belfast Newsletter of 
May 3rd, 1872, a letter written by 
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Mr. Henry Kinahan, of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Ireland, in which he 
says :— 


‘¢ At the present time, when coal and 
iron are so increasing in value, it seems 
remarkable that none of the enterpris- 
ing men of the North have made ex- 
plorations in the county Londonderry. 
There a vast quantity of iron ore is 
known to exist, and 200 years ago was 
extensively smelted and wrought by 
Captain Rennie, who had furnaces and 
rolling mills at Forge Bridge, near 
Draperstown, and at Dumllagh, near 
Maghera. The coal of Annaghone, 
county Tyrone, ought to extend north- 
ward, under the new red sandstone, 
into the county Londonderry ; while in 
the neighbourhood of Draperstown 
coal may exist, as in that vicinity there 
is a considerable thickness of rocks, 
very similar, if not identical, to the 
lower coal measures of Scotland.” 


For two years I have advocated, 
and shall continue to advocate, the 
above views; and, more than this, I 
say that coal exists not only in Lon- 
donderry, but in the county Antrim 
also, in proof of which I need only 
call attention to the great upcast 
fault upon Lord Templetown’s pro- 
perty near Temple Patrick, where 
the fire-clay stone of the lower coal 
measures (identical with that now 
used in county Tyrone) is thrown 
up to the day, and from which 
Captain Brooke has actually had 
first-class bricks made. This upcast 
fault should be traced across the 
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county, and as it runs nearly north 
and south, it follows that the place 
to strike the coal measures would 
be upon the western side of it, 
where I have little doubt abundance 
of coal will some day be found and 
worked. 

In conclusion, I will only say that 
much remains to be done by those 
who are most capable of lending a 
helping-hand. Landowners must 
waive their petty crotchets and 
abandon their obstinacy in persisting 
year by year that coal and iron do 
not exist, while they actually refuse 
to let their ground be tested. We 
ought to hear fewer complaints and 
groundless fears about “ expense,” 


“game destroyed,” and so on. 
Irishmen must co-operate with 


English capital if they will not 
advance their own; and we must 
have more generosity in dealing 
with mineral rights ; less grasping 
greed on the part of many who 
insist upon exorbitant claims for 
surface and other paltry damage, 
disturbance, or even inconvenience. 
And, above all, let Irishmen forget 
the past, and work together now at 
a moment critical in the annals of 
their country—work with that in- 
domitable will which all acknow- 
ledge they possess, and they may 
rest assured that every laudable 
effort now made will be hallowed by 
the gratitude of many a generation 
to come, 
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id THE LAST REVERIE OF CLEOPATRA. 
at 

se Mark ANTONY, my tender fawn, my toy, 

a 

st Crouched when I pointed dustwards, mad with joy. 
id His great and giddy heart could never rest ; 

. My silly bird of Paradise, thrice-blest, 

e Loved his sweet cage. He could not raise the crest 
j Of pride, the eagle. Homage was his nest. 

le 

h But Julius Cesar was of finer clay. 

rt 

t He was half-fool, half-man. One summer's day 

g In vain the Gods wrote project in his eye— 

. Why should one purpose of a hero die ? 

r Manhood is shamed, when men who lead men sigh 
r At woman’s feet, in fruitless ecstacy. 

it 

t 

f Then came Augustus, and I saw a man 

. Lord of himself and Rome. My hot blood ran 

y To feel his cold eye keenly measure mine, 

3 

y Like some well-seasoned taster of strong wine ; 

a To watch his smile, august, serene, divine, 


As Alpine snows that feed the grape-fringed Rhine. 


He held, with muscles of his will, with frown, 
Fierce passion, like an alligator, down, 

With vehemence of soul, with iron ease. 

Dust was not made to stain imperial knees, 

Nor Cleopatra born a crowd to please. 

Haste Death, with aspic’s tongue my wrath appease ! 


RoBeRT BATSON. 
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GEORGIE LISLE. 


By Evizaseta Lysacurt. 


Author of ‘* Building upon Sand,” dc., de. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘¢ Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” 


Oh, dear me, dear me! I can’t by 
any possible means agree with the 
writer of these lines. Man seems 
to want a great deal, I think; he 
is always wanting, always craving, 
young and old alike. Why, here 1 
am (or rather here I was), a girl of 
nineteen, living in a lonely, quiet 
country place, and my own wants 
were legion. I was leaning out of 
my window, feeling the sweet, deli- 
ciously-scented spring breeze blow 
about my head and rustle the 
scanty dimity curtains of my room. 
The sky is very blue, with great, 
soft, white, puffy-looking clouds sail- 
ing across it; and the trees and the 
bushes are sprouting out into tender 
green, and are full of busy birds all 
singing away together, as if they 
would out-sing one another. I can 
see the fields for miles off dotted 
with lambs and alive with the rooks 
that are wheeling and hopping and 
searching in the newly-turned-up 
fields for insects. 

Now, if I was a hermit, living in 
some remote spot—say Stonehenge, 
for instance—I suppose I could say, 
with the easily-contented author of 
the lines I have just quoted, “ Man 
wants but little,’ &c.; but as it is, I 
can’t do it. 

I want very much indeed—a new 
dress. Not all the logic which my 
mother uses—dear good woman !— 
can persuade me to the contrary. My 
best dress is dreadfully shabby— 
downright shabby. I have turned 


it, and added to it, and mended it, 
and ironed it; and it has now come 
to exactly that stage when further 
mendings, or ironings, or trimmings 
are all of no use. 

“TI think,’”’ my mother has said, 
as we passed the unfortunate gar- 
ment in review, “I do think, Geor- 
gie, that perhaps, with a flounce, or 
what would be much better, a 
couple of flounces, it might do. You 
know at night things look very 
much better than they do by this 
light.” 

That was to be devoutly wished, 
indeed, for the dress, with the full 
glowing of the noonday sun shining 
upon its folds, looked melancholy in 
the extreme. I suppose I looked 
dolefully at it (I knew that I felt 
horribly disgusted), for mother said 
cheerfully,— 

“And after all, my dear,. you 
kpow, it is Indian muslin.” 

So it was Indian muslin, not a 
doubt about it. 

Ragged and yellow and disre- 
putable as it looked now, it had 
come from the wonderful Eastern 
looms. 

It had been my mother’s, 

I think it had been her wedding- 
dress, though this is merely a surmise 
of mine; at all events, it had been 
a gift to her from her godmother 
and distant relative, Lady Georgiua 
Leslie, one of the Leslies, of Sea- 
borne Manor, in the North. 

And now, I think—before I tell 
you why I so much wanted a new 
dress on this especial day—I ought 
to tell you who we were. 

My father was dead at this time. 
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He had died about three years 
before of a decline. That is what 
the doctors called his last illness ; 
but I often thought it was much 
more like a broken heart. 

He was a gentleman by birth and 
education, and a very grand gentle- 
man, too, descended from an old, 
old family, who had owned the land 
for miles round Abbott’s-Gift. 

I don’t exactly know how the 
family managed to tumble down in 
the social scale ; but tumble it did, 
till we found ourselves in this year 
of grace only in possession of a small 
fee-simple farm of about two hun- 
dred acres, and in addition to this 
my mother had a small jointure of 
seventy-five pounds a year. 

We took very considerable pride 
in the antiquity and respectability of 
our family. It really did comfort 
us, when we were straitened as to 
ways and means, to reflect that long 
ago there had been a Roger Lisle 
in the Holy Land with the Lion- 
hearted; that others of the name 
had fallen at Cressy and Agincourt; 
and that there were curious old me- 
morial brasses and half worn-out 
stones in Abbott’s-Gift Church bear- 
ing the familiar name upon their 
ancient faces. The church was as 
old as our family. In point of fact, 
I suppose, it was older, or else the 
brasses could not have found places 
in it. 

The country folk said it was “as 
old as the hills.” ‘Chere had ori- 
ginally been a grand monastery, and 
the old ruins of it were to be seen 
covered from top to bottom with 
beautiful green ivy.. The roof and 
the high pointed windows had all 
gone long ago; but the walls had 
been well! and stoutly built, and they 
were standing still. 

Our cottage or house (for in fact 
it was a mongrel kind of thing) stood 
on a hill, with this old ruin and the 
church within a stone’s throw of us. 
To the east wound the silver Eden- 
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burn, flowing through the valley, and 
going in and out, in and out, like a 
serpent. 

Then, for a background we had 
the hills—high hills (the most dis- 
tant were in Wales) ; and most beau- 
tiful they looked on clear days, with 
the sun shining upon their tops, and 
changing them into almost exact 
resemblance of the clouds that were 
above them. 

We thought “no small beer” of 
ourselves, I assure you, limited as 
we were as to money. 

Thére were plenty of rich people 
living in the large town of Pen- 
mure who we rather looked down 
upon, very foolishly, no doubt ; but 
in common honesty | must confess it. 

Major Lisle, my father, had been 
a most unlucky mav. Nothing pros- 
pered with him from first to last. 
Don’t we all know men, the bést of 
men, good and true to their heart’s 
core, who never do get on ? 

If they have shares in a railway 
company, it becomes bankrupt; if 
they speculate in tea or spice, down 
goes ship, crew and al', to the 
bottom of the sea. 

If they turn farmer (like my poor 
father), the crops fail, or the hay- 
ricks catch fire, or the distemper 
carries off the prize cattle. 

Marrying my mother, who had 
not a penny in the world, was an 
unwise proceeding, not that I am 
sure he ever regretted it ; her family, 
the Leslies of Seaborne, openly 
scowled at the imprudent match, but 
secretly encouraged it, for it took 
her “ off their hands.” 

They made her handsome wedding 
presents, even though, as they said, 
“they set their faces against it,” 
and having endowed her with 
splendid dragon china, carved ivory 
absurdities, and a case of superb 
massive silver dessert cutlery, they 
‘¢washed their hands of her,’ and, 
of course, eventually of us. 

Staying in a crack regiment as a 
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married man would not do for 
Major Lisle. 

So he left it, carrying with him 
the esteem and hearty affection of 
his brother officers, also two severe 
wounds received in the war in the 
Punjaub. 

It was a difficult matter, then, to 
decide upon the best and most 
“ prudent” course of life. 

I can dimly remember living in 
London, in a street near Hyde Park. 
I was born there—I, and half a 
dozen little brothers and sisters. 

I think my father was then in a 
partnership with some gentleman in 
an office in the City.’ 

Major Lisle was rapidly making 
his fortune, and had bought a dia- 
mond brooch and pretty diamond 
earrings for my mother, who was 
to be “presented” to her most 
gracious Majesty at the next draw- 
ing-room, when the office in the 
City was suddenly shut up, the 
gentleman partner (who had lived 
very “ fast,” and who had a yacht 
at Cowes, and a cottage ornce at 
St. John’s Wood) disappeared. 

This was hard; what was much 
worse was, that the capital which 
Major Lisle had placed in his hands 
had disappeared too! 

Young as I was, I was sorry to 
leave London. Not that I knew 
anything of the melancholy cause of 
our sudden departure, but I soon 
began to find out that we must no 
longer hope for the pleasant gifts 
of nice toys and pretty dresses 
which had been plentiful enough in 
London. 

Then we emigrated to Scotland: 
that was a bad move. My father 
got a situation as agent or “ factor” 
to a rich Glasgow merchant, who 
had bought an estate in the Low- 
lands, and wanted some one to see 
after it for him. We children got 
on very well. For we had plenty 
of room to play in, and a stream to 
dabble in, and red-purple heather to 
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deck ourselves with ; but this state 
of things lasted for a very brief 
time. 

My father was extremely proud, 
and the Glasgow merchant was ex- 
tremely purse- proud and vulgar; 
and they quarrelled, and the Glas- 
gow man lost his temper, and Major 
Lisle “ mislaid” his, and the six 
months’ tenancy of Macduff Lodge 
came to an end. 

Then we went to live in Wales. 
And under the shadow of a great 
mountain we lived for a couple of 
years; and my father got a situa- 
tion as overseer of a slate quarry. 

Things went on smoothly enough 
till the principal owner of the quarry 
died, and was buried, and then his 
affairs went “into Chancery,” and 
I suppose they stayed there ; at all 
events, Major Lisle lost his post and 
salary of three hundred a year. 

Good Heavens! how I remember 
the sad change that came upon my 
dear father’s face, as days and weeks 
went and no prospects dawned of 
better times for him and for us! 

He was so good—so gentle; and 
everything seemed to go contrari- 

_ wise with him. 

Four small graves, in different 
parts of England, covered as many 
of my brothers and sisters. Two of 
them died when they were infants, 
the others lived to early childhood, 
and then faded away. I and my 
elder brother Gerald were told that 
our little playmates were gone away 
to Heaven “to be come angels,” 
an idea which by no means com- 
forted us in our childish grief; we 
wanted the warm, lithe, round, white 
creatures who used to play with us 
and torment us; angels were all 
very well in their way, but they 
were, at the best, cold, uncomfort- 
able, visionary things—we took our 
ideas of them from the sculptured 
images of cherubim adorning the 
church walls. 

Notably, I remember one old 
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monument, erected in the year 
seventeen hundred and one, to a 
certain Madam Jervis; and this 
great slab of grey marble was 
“supported” by bodiless cherubim 
with gaunt, hollow eyeballs, and 
nothing but wings attached to their 
heads. 

It was all very well to say that 
Rachel, Denis, and Sybil were gone 
into Heaven to become angels. 

We regarded it as a dismal change 
enough. I could understand it 
better, and with a less profound 
depth of dissatisfaction, when I stood 
by the little graves, and looked 
from them up to the great sky itself. 

The purple and golden clouds 
were so like the chariots of fire 
spoken of in the Bible, that we 
would not in the least have won- 
dered if dear little Rachel, and 
Denis, and Sybil had floated down 
to us upon those gorgeous masses 
of vapour. 

Baby? No, I did not remember; 
therefore I did not, naturally, grieve 
about him; but the three whom I 
knew, as it were, and loved very 
dearly, I often dream of still; and 
often I wonder if the little creatures 
will know me, and come to me in the 
bright werld of the Hereafter. 

So our little family was shrunk 
down to father, mother, Gerald and 
myself. 

Just when the point was under 


serious discussion as to where it - 


would be most advisable to live, the 
tenant of my father’s small—very 
small—property at Abbott’s- Gift, 
died very suddenly. 

The neighbours said very sud- 
denly ; but as the good man was 
nearly eighty-three, and seldom went 
quite sober to bed, I don’t think it 
can be regarded as a very unex- 
pected removal. 

At any rate, he died ; and Major 
Lisle, with my mother and her two 
children, settled down in the ‘cold 
place” for goo. 
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And here I grew up, from child- 
hood to girlhood, extremely happy, 
notwithstanding rather short com- 
mons, and what financial leaders in 
the papers call, “a tightness in the 
money market.” 

A very serious tightness some- 
times, for my father took to high 
farming. 

“Tt paid in the Lothians, and I 
do not see—I really do not see— 
why it should not pay here.” 

I am very ignorant of the great 
mysteries of farming, and so I can’t 
exactly explain why it did not pay 
at Abbott’s-Gift, as it did in the 
Lothians. 

But one thing was certain, that 
it did not. And yet my poor father 
was as thrifty as possible in his own 
person. He went about in such 
shabby clothes, looking like some 
nobleman in disguise. 

Many of the rich shopkeepers of 
Pen-Mure would have sat all Sun- 
day in their homes rather than go 
to church or meeting in the well- 
worn, threadbare garments which 
were Major Lisle’s best suit of 
clothes. 

My mother used to brush, and 
darn, and mend, and re-mend. I 
have even known her to resort to 
the time-honoured expedient of ink- 
ing over a suspiciously-white surface. 
Anything was better than incurring 
tailors’ bills. For the patent ploughs 
cost money, and so did many other 
new and wonderful pieces of farm 
machinery which my father hoped 
woul turn out profitable invest- 
ments. 

As long as we were children we 
did not notice, nor did we care about, 
shabby clothes and shorte ed allow- 
ances, but we began to grow up—and 
it was a terrible ordeal going to 
church and seeing the big girls and 
boys laugh slyly at cach other 
when I appeared (as I did one 
terrible Sunday) in a pink cotton 
sun-bonnet. 


to 
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No! I shall never forget that 
Sunday. 

All through the litany I fancied 
I could hear the laugh at my most 
unfortunate headgear. ‘The curate, 
the clerk, and the old sexton seemed 
to be pointing at it, and I then and 
there registered a vow to fall sick 
next Sunday if the pink sun-bonnet 
were again to be my doom. 

I was sixteen years old, Gerald 
was seventeen, when Major Lisle 
laid down his arms and slept. The 
fight was over for him. * 

He died, and was laid to rest 
with the mouldering bones of his 
ancestors. We could see his grave 
quite plainly from the windows of our 
bed-room. I think we were glad 
to have it so near us. 

My mother had her pension ; but, 
alas! that had to be set aside to pay 
certain debts. 

Our income was, therefore, de- 
cidedly scanty. And now, having 
given you a sketch of our family 
history, behold me, at nineteen, 
looking out of my window upon 
this lovely spring day and wishing, 
with all my heart, that I could find 
a purse of money somewhereamongst 
the cabbages in the garden, or that 
a fairy godmother would pop down 
the chimney. 

For Mr. Derring, of Castle Der- 
ring, had invited us—that is, my 
mother, Gerald, and myself—to a 
garden party the following Tuesday, 
and—O ye gods and goddesses !—I 
had “nothing to wear.” 


CHAPTER II. 


My mother never “ went out;” that 
is, she never went to parties. She 
would sometimes pay a visit, if the 
visitee was within walking distance. 
Otherwise, having no kind of car- 
riage but a wheelbarrow that had 
seen better days, she pleaded distance 
as a set-off to alf’ such claims. 
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But now that I was old enough 
to “come out,” and as Gerald was 
at home, she was glad enough to 
accept Mr. Derring’s invitation for 
us. 

I say “Mr. Derring’s,” but that 
is for shortness, as the fact was, 
that the party was given, ruled 
over, and ordained by his eldest 
daughter. 

Mr. Derring was a widower. 

An old man, I thought bim then, 
but common-sense now tells me 
that he was what indylgent friends 
called “in the prime of manhood.” 

Had he been a poor agricultural 
labourer, working summer and win- 
ter in icy cold or parching heat, 
possibly “ Squire Derring,” as they 
called him, would have been a worn- 
out, doubled-up man. 

Instead, as his lot had fallen upon 
good ground, and as from his youth 
up he had lived well, and never 
known a day’s “ hardship,” he was 
a perfectly well-got-up, well-pre- 
served man of about fifty-five. 

He was handsome still; had a 
fine, clear-complexioned face, with 
white hair and a white beard, which 
contrasted strangely enough with 
a pair of dark eyes. 

All the Derrings had been hand- 
some, men and women. Castle 
Derring was not far from us; it was 
not more than a pleasant walk from 
our cottage to the wide, smooth 
avenue that led to the imposing 
white stone castellated building. 

Mr. Derring had known my father, 
and had liked him. Had Major 
Lisle been a rich man, possessed of 
flocks and herds, like his more pros- 
perous neighbour, I am sure they 
would have been fast friends. 

But there is not a wider gulf be- 
tween Lazarus and Dives in the 
parable than exists in the present 
century between the rich man and 
the poor. All that Mr. Derring 


could do in the way of civility was 
done. 
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And was done, too, with a certain 
delicacy of feeling that made me 
always like the owner of Derring 
Castle. My father would not accept 
invitations to the formal dinners 
which took place at “the squire’s.” 

None the less did the latter come 
over to our cottage, take long walks 
with my father over the farm, which 
was the major’s pet hobby; and the 
two men, one so rich, the other so 
poor, would be seen up to their 
ankles in the freshly-turned-up field, 
or smoking contemplative pipes as 
they inspected some new and ex- 
pensive farm implement. 

In the season Mr. Derring would 
call late of a winter's evening — 
looking twice as big in the half- 
frozen mist as usual—with a brace 
of wild ducks, or, perhaps, early 
woodcock. 

His nice tact prevented him from 
sending his gamekeeper with such 
things. 


And when the summer came 


round again we were as well pro- 


vided with fruit as the castle folk 
themselves, for Mr. Derring would 
call, and in his good-humoured way 
insist upon my mother sending up 
Gerald and myself to revel in the 
great fruit-laden gardens. 

Mr. Derring’s two younger daugh- 
ters were married. The eldest was 
Miss Derring still, and likely, L 


thought (if all men were of my way . 


of thinking), to remain so, 
how I feared that girl! 

She was like her father, with his 
hooked nose, and keen eyes, and 
clear complexion, only exaggerated. 
She was as stiff as aGrenadier, and 
had the most exquisitely provoking 
air of appearing to think herself the 
pink of perfection, and everybody 
else very low indeed in the scale of 
humanity, which used to try my 
patience to the uttermost. 

No son had been born to the 
owner of Castle Derring ; and this, 
the “ Mrs, Grundies” said, had been 
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a very great disappointment to him. 
For the property was entailed, and 
would in this case pass, on his death, 
t2 a distant relative, ‘‘a low fellow,” 
a Radical, who had “ views,” and 
who made most atrociously dan- 
gerous speeches in the House, cal- 
culated to make Squire Derring’s 
hair stand on end. 

His two married daughters had 
married very well indeed. 

One was now Lady Trefusis, with 
a house in Park-lane and a villa at 
Cowes, and all things befitting. She 
had distanced her sister in the race, 
for Margaret Derring had not 
gained a title; she had done very 
well, however, as she had espoused 
a Welsh gentleman, with a name all 
consonants, and a good income, and 
her husband claimed to be a lineal 
descendant of Owen Tudor. 

But, grand as they were, they 
were married, and so were seldom 
at Castle Derring, and we were not 
afraid of their splendours con- 
trasting with our shabbiness. 

But it was a very different 
matter with Miss Derring. She 
had beautiful hands and feet, long 
and slender and white—the hands at 
least—and oh, to see the pale laven- 
der, and delicate buff, and salmon 
gloves! She used to sit in the very 
next pew to ours, at the little 
Abbott’s-Gift church, and I amafraid 
my eyes wandered eadly enough to 
her shining, stiff grey silk dress 
and sweeping draperies of priceless 
Chantilly, and then home again to 
my ten-times washed lilac muslin— 
and the country-made abortion of 
boots which would make themselves 
visible beneath it. And all the 
while she would look so provokingly 
cool and self-possessed, and as if 
such fine clothes were (as they really 
were) every-day matters to her. 

And now she would turn out in 
some wonderful Parisian dress, that 
would never have seen the light till 
that day; and here was I without 
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a dress that could by any possibility 
be worn at Castle Derring, save and 
except the India muslin. 

“There is nothing for it,” I said 
to myself, with a sort of half-groan 
that came very much from the heart; 
“there is nothing for it, but to get 
that unlucky muslin ironed, and get 
a little pink ribbon to make it look 
respectable.” 

There were good shops at Pen- 
mure, and if I could but get there, 
and had a few shillings to spend, 
then indeed might I hope to get a 
few bright roses to wear in my hat 
and some cherry-coloured ribbon 
wherewith to decorate the dress. 

Pen-mure was hardly within 
walking distance. What was I to 
do? Driving was out of the ques- 
tion, riding quite as much so, seeing 
that we had not a single quadruped 
(except a cow and a tom-cat) about 
the premises. 

That day I spent over the dress. 

“Tf I only had the ribbon!” I 
said quite confidentially to Gerald, 
who, poor fellow, could not help 
me in the least out of my difficulty, 
as he never had sixpence in his 
pocket, and if he had, would have 
spent it. And that reminds me 
that I ought to have formally intro- 
duced Gerald to you. 

He was about twenty now, and, 
though tall, was too slight to have a 
good (man’s) figure. 

He was very pale, sallow, I should 
say, and had irregular features; but 
then he had such a pair of hazel 
eyes, with long lashes, and the 
sweetest, most tender expression 
about them, that, set in a Gorgon’s 
head, they must have made it hand- 
some. 

My mother said he was a regular 
“ Lisle,” as the Leslies, her people, 
were fair-haired and blue-eyed. 

He had lovely little woman’s 
hands, and feet to match—and alto- 
gether, in spite of shabby clothes 
and a certain boyish shyness of 
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manner, there was something par- 
ticularly taking about him. Now 
he sat in a rickety straw chair, with 
a well-thumbed volume of ‘‘Macau- 
lay” in his hands, not reading, but 
looking dreamily out of window, 
apparently lost in reverie. 

“ What ribbon ?” said he, looking 
up. 
“The ribbon I want for this 
wretched dress,” said I, digging 
away with my iron (for our maid-of- 
all-work was busy), and hating it 
with a most unholy hatred. 

*‘Qh, is that it?” said he, pro- 
vokingly enough. 

‘‘ Oh Titer, Father Titer, to whom the 
Romans pray, 

Send me ten yards of ribbon by four 

o’clock to-day ! ” 

He was enough to vex Job. 

‘‘ That was something worth living 
for,” said he, turning absently over 
the leaves of his book. 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” said I, impatiently; 
“do be serious, Gerald. What am 
I to do about my dress? I will be 
such a figure in it; even if I 
could get a new sash, anything to 
make it look a little fresh — but 
where’s the money to come from ?” 


‘«¢ All the doors are barred with gold, 
And open but to golden keys!’” 


He had flown off from “ Ancient 
Rome” to “Locksley Hall.” 

‘‘T wonder,” said I, as much to 
myself as to him, “if I could pos- 
sibly walk to Pen-mure? I could, 
I know, get just what I want at 
Marshall’s, Could I walk there and 
back, Gerald ? ” 

“T don’t suppose you could. 
And what’s the use of going there, 
wearing out your shoe-leather and 
tiring yourself to death, if you have 
no money ?” 

“Ten shillings would do,” said I, 
dolefully. 

In reply he dived deep down into 
the recesses of his pockets. Alas! 
the result was melancholy. From 
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one he brought forth an old, very 
well-coloured pipe; from the other, 
three-halfpence and a fourpenny- 
piece. 

Poor Gerald! He was almost 
as badly off as I was. He had 
been about six months in college, 
when my father died; then he had 
to leave it, as we could no longer 
afford the expense. 

A good Samaritan, in the shape 
of a certain lawyer, an old family 
friend, took pity on him. 

* Let him come to me,” he wrote. 
“T can’t do wonders for him ; and 
even if I could, 1 think it the best 
kindness to let young men try and 
do wonders for themselves, but I can 
give him house room, teach him his 
business, see that he knows it, and 
help him, as far as I can, to make 
a beginning in my profession. He 
does not, 1 think, want for brains ; 
and, I hope, has steadiness and 
sense.” , 

Mr. Jones kept his word. 

“But what a life it is,” Gerald 
groaned out, after his first ex- 
perience in chambers. 

“ Sometimes, I swear, I feel a 
horrible, blood-thirsty inclination 
to knock old Gudgeon on the head, 
and make off with myself! I 
wonder why I did not enlist, 
Georgie?” 
bgBut he did not enlist, and he 
began to hope that in time he would 
grow used to his legal studies; and 
my mother, I am sure, dreamt of a 
wonderful futare, when her darling 
would be on the woolsack. So you 
see that at present, whatever the 
hereafter might produce, his funds 
were very low. To bed I went 
that night; and, as I said my 
prayers, the thought did occur to 
me, that if we were indeed taught 
to pray for everything we wanted, 
could it be wrong or profane to beg 
for providential gifts of new dresses, 
or decent boots ? 

I could not quite solve the diffi- 
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culty to my satisfaction, and I fell 
asleep, to dream, most uncomfort- 
ably, of making my entrée into 
a crowded assembly, with no better 
nor more fitting apparel than an 
old, very old, dressing-gown of my 
mother’s, and my poor, dear father’s 
sword by my side ! 


CHAPTER III. 


I WOKE next morning, very early, 
with a sense of some impending 
difficulty hanging over me, and the 
sight of the Castle Derring woods 
rising majestically opposite my win- 
dow, brought to my mind the recol- 
lection of my imperfect dress, and 
the rose-coloured trimmings it 
lacked so much. 

I was breakfast-maker to the 
household, and was generally the 
first downstairs. 

As I made the tea, and toasted my 
mother’s bread at the bright kitchen 
fire, I heard steps coming up the 
garden walk—light steps, which 
could not possibly be those of 
Mary Anne, our servant, as she 
trod like an elephant. Besides, 
Mary Anne was milking the cow. 
Wonder of wonders! it was Gerald 
himself, with his “shiny morning 
face” aglow with the most unusual 
exercise. For of all people in the 
world, Gerald loved his morning 
snooze most dearly. 

“Why, Gerald! the world is 
coming to an end!” said J, letting 
my toast burn, as I looked up at 
my brother. 

“And pray why so ?” said he, 
stopping for a moment, and resting 
his long figure against the big 
clothes-horse that stood in one 
corner. 

“Why so—why? Because you 
are out of bed, and, what is more, 
dressed—and, what is more still, 
have been out walking? ” 

“Well, I took a stroll!” he said 
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laughing; “and I’m _ particularly 
hungry ; and I hope there is some- 
thing to eat.” 

I was just about to ask him 
where he had been, or what busi- 
ness could take him out at such 
unusual hours, when I heard my 
mother’s step, and my toast was 
burnt, and I had to bestir myself, 
and make another slice. Gerald 
was hungry. 

Our breakfast-table was rather 
an incongruous one. Some of the 
breakfast china was of costly red 
and gold ware—relics of the old 
time, when my poor father’s affairs 
were prospering ; butthe money to re- 
place such articles as were from time 
to time broken being not at hand, the 
gaps were filled up with common- 
place, thick,plebeian blue ware. We 
had a little, quaint silver teapot, 
standing very firmly upon three 
squat legs, but the cream ewer was 
of dull, blown glass. 

Some of last year’s honey we had 
still, and a yellow comb, in a glass 
dish, flanked another with hot 
griddle cakes. 

Gerald, as I say, was hungry, 
and he “pitched into” the cake 
and the honeycomb with an energy 
that was refreshing. I ate; but 
my thoughts were with my muslin 
dress. This day was Saturday; 
one whole day. Monday I would 
have to settle the important gown, 
if I could but find out ways and 
means of going to Pen-mure, and 
of procuring the necessary riband 
thereat! After breakfast Gerald 
went, as he said, to “read himself up” 
in a great dull law book; his way 
of reading consisted in lying down, 
full length, on his bed, book in 
hand. At such times I doubt if his 
legal knowledge was much increased 
by his composition and writing of 
“ fugitive verses,’ which he used 
to jot down in a shabby little 
red pocket-book. I was passing by 
his room, when he whistled ; this 
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was his favourite method of calling 
me, 

“Well?” said I, poking in my 
head. 

“ Come here,” said he, “I really 
do want you.” 

“What,” said I, “have you 
written any more of your ‘Jephtha’s 
Daughter?’” for I took the greatest 
possible interest in his poetical 
effusions, and used to listen, en- 
tranced, to his fresh young voice, 
rolling out blank verse, which I 
thought quite equal to Tennyson’s. 

*“ Nonsense! I’ve given that up. 
Some other time I'll show you a few 
lines I’ve written to Laura.” 

“Laura! Laura who?” said I, 
with interest. 

“No Laura in particular,” he 
answered. “ A mythical personage. 
But, I say, Georgie, just close the 
door, will you? I think I see my 
way to your going to Pen-mure to- 
day, if you’re game enough to walk 
there ; and what’s more, I found— 
quite untxpectedly—that I had a 
few shillings which I really don’t 
want, and so you can have them to 
get your bit of riband.” 

“ Gerald!” said I, with a spring. 

“See here,” said he, trying first 
one pocket and then another, and 
finally taking up a handful of silver. 
“ Ten—fifteen—eighteen. Will it 
do?” 

‘* But I won’t take it,” said I. “I 
know you want it all yourself. It’s 
very good of you, Gerald—very 
good; but I can’t.” 

* But you must,” said he. 
mean it!” 

He caught my hands in his, and 
opening the right palm with his 
strong, white fingers, he pressed the 
silver into it. 

“You must take it, Georgie,” he 
repeated. 

“ But I don’t, I really don’t, want 
it at all,” said I. “I knowI can 
get as much as I want for about nine 
or ten shillings. I won’t take more.” 


“Ty 
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I was positive, and at last we 
compromised the matter. Sitting 
on the edge of his bed, we arranged 
matters thus :— 

We were to walk to Pen-mure 
that day. He was to be purse- 
bearer, and if the requisite pink rose, 
and pink ribbon could be got for 
nine or ten shillings, then he would 
not press the rest of his wealth upon 
me. 

If the whole of it were needed 
“ to enable me to make a respectable 
figure” at Castle Derring, then— 
and then only—I was to spend it. 

I think I was as happy as ever 
mortal was, when I looked at the 
handful of shillings, and already 
fancied myself at Pen-mure, gloat- 
ing over the treasures of the flower 
and silk counters, at the best shop 
in that town. 

It hardly occurred to me to 
wonder where on earth Gerald, poor 
penniless Gerald, could have found 
this lucky windfall. Men have ways 
and means of providing themselves 
with pocket-money. He had it; 
that was enough, and more than 
enough for me. 

When my mother heard that we 
intended walking to Pen-mure that 
day she looked astonished. 

Dear, good mother. Well, I knew 
that no greater pleasure would she 
have desired than the power of 
ordering a pretty new dress for me, 
if her purse had not been co slen- 
derly furnished, so empty, I may 
truly say. How she would have 
revelled in going to Pen-mure her- 
self, and ordering this or that pretty 
gaud to be sent home, for my use 
upon the eventful Tuesday. 

She had robbed herself of some of 
the fine old lace which had been her 
mother’s, and with this she was try- 
ing to settle the Indian muslin, so 
as to make it somewhat decent. 

‘Gerald will give—will lend me 
the money,” I said, coaxingly, as 
she looked up in dismay at the idea 
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of our tramping on foot to Pen- 
mure, 

“Tt’s all right, mother,’ said 
Gerald, laughing. “1 have the 
wonderful sum of eighteen. shillings, 
and whenever she gets rich she is to 
pay me.” 

So it was all settled, and she pro- 
mised to eat her dinner, if we were 
not home in time for it. 

“There is a confectioner’s shop 
in Pen-mure,” said I, “and we can 
get buns or cakes there.” 

“Very well, then, I will have a 
meat-tea ready for you, my dears,” 
said she. ‘“ But I am afraid you 
will be sadly tired.” 

Tired! 1 thought there was little 
fear of that. What a day it was, 
heavenly and bright, and calm, yet 
with a soft air singing amongst the 
young leaves, and a blue sky, flecked 
with snowy clouds. 

Nature seemed to me as though it 
had decked itself out in holiday- 
colours. The dark, sad autumn and 
winter were gone, beautiful spring 
was here. 

It was delightfuloverhead ; under- 
foot, it must be confessed that it 
was wet and slushy enough. 

Our road lay between high 
hedges, lovely with a wealth of 
golden primroses, and faint, sweet 
dog roses ; and pale violets; but a 
good deal of our pleasure in all 
these charming sights was lost by the 


~extremely muddy state of the roads. 


There was no footpath, no choice 
between one side of the road or 
the other ; pick our steps as we 
might, still it was but going from 
one mud-heap to another. 

It was really provoking, for other- 
wise the day was all that could have 
been desired. 

And our boots were, to say honest 
truth, not very well calculated to 
withstand such a soaking, for they 
had known the mender’s hand, and 
had been re-soled and re-heeled 
many times. 
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Gerald was in one of his mad, 
happy humours. He did not mind 
the mud. He sang, and quoted 
poetry, and gathered great branches 
of sweetbriar, and in fact “took it 
out of himself,” as he expressed it, 
as a sort of set-off for the long and 
dry legal studies which he must, in 
a very few days more, return to. 

I lay down my pen and can fancy 
I see him as he went along under 
the shade of the budding trees that 
pleasant day. 

Often since, when reading the 

rand old Bible story of the Prodigal 
Son, have I thought of my poor 
Gerald: often too have I fancied 
that the poor unlucky self-willed 
wretch, who yet was so welcome to 
his father’s bosom, must have had 
something very lovable in him, 
after all, and the respectable, steady, 
tight-laced, elder brother was, I am 
sure, an unbearable prig. At all 
events, I know that I could love no 
perfect, well-behaved brother, as I 
loved—as I still love—my poor 
prodigal, my Gerald, who was at 
this time almost all the world to 
me! 

He was in wilder spirits than I 
was, for I had serious misgivings as 
to my boots holding out till I re- 
turned from our trip, and I was 
calculating the amount of value to 
be got for ten or twelve shillings. 

And when Gerald was in one of 
his “ moods,” little would he have 
cared if his boots had disappeared in 
the mud, or if a thunderstorm had 
drenched us to the skin. 

It seemed a long distance after all. 
The spires and houses that appeared 
so enticingly near were in reality a 
good way off: I, for one, thought we 
never would get there. 

And the sun was pretty strong, 
too, and shone with more than suffi- 
cient heat upon our faces, and [ be- 
gan to feel tired, hungry, and thirsty, 
all together. 


Pen-mure was near us now, and 
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knots of people were standing at 
cottage doors enjoying the balmy 
fresh air, that swept down direct 
from the noble Welsh hills. 

It was market day, and as we 
gained the main road, carts and gigs, 
and dog-carts, and riders of every 
degree passed us poor wayfarers by. 

There was one especial donkey- 
cart, drawn by the smartest donkey 
eyes ever beheld, driven by an 
equally smart boy, and this donkey- 
cart was well filled with such pleasant 
looking hay. 

I confess the thought did occur to 
me that it would be a most agreeable 
mode of reaching our journey’s end, 
could I but gather up my long legs 
into the small machine, and trust to 
the smart donkey to convey me to my 
destination. 

‘Tired, old woman 2” said Gerald 
cheerfully, “*N—no!” said I, “not 
very, we can rest at Pen-mure,” but 
for all that I began to look forward 
anxiously to the happy moment 
when I could sit down and take my 
ease. 

We were entering Princes-street 
—the outletof Pen-mure—and would 
soon enter the main thoroughfare 
where the good shops were situated, 
when a sonorous roll of carriage 
wheels, unmistakable carriage wheels, 
made itself heard behind us. 

“The Derrings ! as sure as fate !” 
said I to Gerald. “I wish they were 
at Jericho!” I would not have 
cared had it been any one else; but 
to be caught walking into Pen-mure 
with a draggled dress and boots— 
such boots—ankle deep in mud, and 
my unlucky face blazing from the 
exertion and the heat of the sun, to 
be caught thus by Miss Derring was 
too much. 

Gerald turned round. 

“Precisely ! the castle carriage, 
with both footmen in full fig, my 
eyes! Georgie, how grand they 
are!” 

They were very grand indeed, as 
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I saw with half an eye, as they swept 
past us. 

Evidently the squire and Miss 
Derring were going to pay some 
formal visit, otherwise you would not 
see any one in the barouche but the 
lady. 

They hardly took half a minute 
driving past us; but short as that 
time was I could see very well Miss 
Derring’s well-bred look of sup- 
pressed astonishment at seeing me so 
far from home. 

I could see her delicate white 
bonnet, and the pale green and white 
filmy dress, and the small hands, so 
exquisitely gloved, holding the point- 
lace parasol. 

I saw them all in that half minute. 
And, with my mind’s eye, I could see 
also the slender feet in the dainty 
boots. 

The squire took off his hat with 
a smile ; at the same time I saw 
him (for hearing was out of the 
question) say something to his 
daughter. 

And with the keen selfishness 
which makes us so quick to catch 
anything that affects ourselves, I 
knew that he was proposing to give 
me “a lift.” I also knew very well, 
by Miss Derring’s glance and curl of 
the lip, that she gave a most decided 
negative to the proposition. 

I knew, too, that Miss Ethel’s 
sharp eyes had detected every weak 
point in my costume, every spot of 
brown mud on my not immaculate 
stockings. 

“Why, how red your face is, 
Georgie!” said Gerald, when the 
carriage was out of sight. 

“Ts it? I’m sure I don’t wonder. 
I’m on fire. I wish I could throw 
away my cloak (for I was encased 
in a long grey water-proof garment), 
but that would not do, for I could 
not possibly walk into Pen-mure in 
a muslin dress and nothing over it. 

But comfort was at hand, and 
shelter from the sun, and a seat, and 
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cold water, and fragrant coffee, 
which by-and-bye would refresh 
our inner man and woman. 

For just at the entrance to George- 
street is situated Miss Jackson’s 
“restaurant,” and Miss Jackson, a 
fat old woman, was a friend of 
Gerald’s, and so her tidy room was 
at once at our service. 

Dear me! what a comfort it is, to 
be sure, to be able to sit down and 
take off our hats and do nothing but 
rest, and fan ourselves, and drink 
cold water, and fan ourselves again. 

Then, presently, my dormant 
hunger awoke to a sense of the 
pleasant aroma of Miss Jackson’s 
coffee ; also to the tempting look of 
her pastry. 

I am in doubt as to the number of 
raspberry puffs and cheese cakes we 
devoured, and I think, indeed, that 
is a point upon which little reliance 
is to be placed. An old gentleman, 
not in the least a gourmand, said 
lately to me— 

“When I was a boy, I remember 
eating fifteen apple puffs, one after 
another !” 

I don’t think I was quite as bad, 
but at all events I seriously lessened 
the pile of pastry upon Miss Jack- 
son’s dish. 

Gerald had not finished his coffee 
when I had drank mine, and so I 
spent a few minutes trying to tidy 


. inyself before the oval mirror, which 


hung, for the benefit of customers, 
in the little room where we were 
lunching. 

What I saw reflected in that not 
very flattering mirror, was simply a 
flushed face, with a pair of dark 
eyes that seemed (to me) to look 
threateningly from long black lashes, 

Generally I was pale enough, too 
pale indeed. My forehead was too 
low for beauty, though it was wide 
enough, and I had my father’s short 
upper lip and small round chin. _ 

I was not, certainly, vain of my 
appearance that day. 
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“ Goodness, Gerald, what a fright 
I am!” I said. 


“Are you ?” said he, coolly; “per- 
haps so.” 

“T’ve done, if you have ; suppose 
we go to Marshall’s now, and do 
your business.” 

Marshall’s was but four doors off. 

The shopman had scented “ the 
battle from afar,’’ and having heard 

of the /éte to come off at the Castle, 
had decked their windows with festal 
looking articles. Tempting, in the 
extreme, were these windows. There 
were dainty white gloves, wreaths 
of blushing flowers, almost as pretty 
as natural ones. Rolls of shining, 
Justrous silk (alas for my poor mus- 
lin!) folds of delicate muslin, tar- 
Jatan-lace, all kinds of lovely 
things. 

“ Now,” whispered Gerald, in a 
warning voice, “it’s of no use your 
looking at things you can’t buy ; get 
the ribbon and the flowers, and have 
done with it !” 

Yes, I marched to the counter, 
where ribands of all sorts, sizes, and 
colours were displayed—beauties. 

“Pink ribbon, miss?’ said the 
young man, pensively regarding me, 
and leaning on the counter with both 
hands. 

“ Pink, or rose colour,” said I.’ 

“ We have a lovely cherry colour, 
miss,” said he, “or a Rose du Bairi, 
the newest thing out!” 

I was fairly puzzled. The cherry 
colour was very nice, but so also 
was the “ Rose du Bairi.” 

I am afraid I tried the young 
man’s patience, as I first looked at 
one, then at the other. 

The price—thank goodness—was 
moderate. I wouid be able to have 
both dress trimmings and a long 
ribbon for my neck for ten shillings. 
It was a very real pleasure, buying 
those poor little red roses, and rib- 
bon to match, for my shopping ex- 
periences had been extremely few ; 
with these, then, I should, I thought, 
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be able to settle my dress somewhat 
respectably. 

Shutting my eyes to the tempting 
splendours around me, I paid for my 
purchases ; Gerald was standing at 
the shop door, patiently waiting 


for me. 
“Can I send them anywhere for 
you, miss?” politely asked my 


young gentleman behind the counter, 
making up the tiny parcel into a 
small compass. 

“Oh no! I will carry it,” said I, 
quickened in my movements by the 
consciousness that Mr. Derring and 
Ethel had come to the next counter, 
and Miss Derring’s glance had al- 
ready been turned in my direction. 
I felt as if she knew the petty extent 
of my purchases. 

Already she had two or three 
obsequious young men hurrying to 
attend her, and | heard her say in 
her half tone of gentle command— 

“Would you show me 
French silks—blue ?” 

Mr. Derring was standing by his 
daughter, looking on with the un- 
comfortable, unoccupied air, which 
most men worth twopence wear, 
when present at a woman’s shop- 

ing. 

Ethel Derring was _ twenty-five 
years of age, strong of build, and 
perfectly composed, and capable of 
taking care of herself, but some- 
times she affected the ingénue, and 
liked to have “ papa” with her. 

“ Busy shopping ?”’ said thesquire, 
shaking hands with his usual good- 
natured Lonhomic, an action which 
Miss Derring, on her part, imitated, 
rather to my horror, on account of 
my dark-brown kid gloves, which 
would have been the better for 
mending. 

“Yes,” said I, ‘we walked from 
Abbot’s-Gift (which I need not have 
said, as he knew of the fact). 
Gerald is waiting—good bye.” 

“ Well, is it all over, pink roses 

all ?” said my brother. 


some 
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“Oh, I've done capitally,” said 
I gleefully, slipping one hand under 
his arm, “and I’m not a bit tired 
now, nota bit. Let’s go home, at 
once.” 

“ Wait—one moment, like a good 
child,” said: he; “ there’s a fellow I 
want to see fora moment. I knew 
him at Oxford. Wait at Jackson’s.” 

Off he went round the corner of 
the street, leaving me standing 
staring blankly after him. 

Now “waiting” anywhere did 
not suit me, and not being hungry, 
waiting at Miss Jackson’s emporium 
of pastry did not strike me as being 
especially hopeful. 

Besides, 1 was very seldom at 
Pen-mure, and the shops looked so 
gay and pretty, aud it was very 
good fun to walk up and down and 
look in at the fashion and varieties, 
and mark out (to myself) what I 
should like best to buy, if only I 
had the money. 

The corner shop was a tobacco- 
nist’s ; the regulation Scotchman, in 
kilt and bare legs was standing, 
taking the regulation pinch of snuff, 
at the door. 

It was not a particularly pretty or 
tempting shop. 

But my eyes wandered over the 
display of pipes, long and short, 
white and black, over the bundles 
and boxes of cigars and rolls of 
horrible-looking tobacco, listlessly. 
As I passed by, still looking in, the 
hand of the shopman was suddenly 
seen placing in the window, amongst 
the front rank of the pipes and 
cigars, a familiar, very familiar ob- 
ject. 

I ought to have recognised it, 
truly, for it had been often enough 
in my sight during the last three 
years, 1 stopped, and looked again. 

It was—I could not possibly be 
mistaken—Gerald’s little enamelled 
silver cigar case. 

His godfather, a cavalry man, who 
had met him, by the merest chance, 


when he was at Oxford, had given 
him the pretty little toy. 

There it was, hanging right in 
front of me—Gerald’s cigar case, 
beyond a doubt! 

It was the busy hour at Pen-mure, 
and, as I stood, stark still, staring 
blankly at this object, I must have 
been an object of some interest to the 
passers-by, for a young lady stand- 
ing gazing fixedly into a tobacco- 
nist’s window looks just a little out 
of place. But I was lost to all sense 
of the fitness of things; one idea 
only presented itself to me. It 
never occurred to me to suppose 
that, as there must be more than 
one cigar case in the world, so the 
chance was in favour of Mr. Jenkins 
possessing a duplicate of Gerald’s! 

No! I knew perfectly well that 
the money with which I had bought 
my roses and ribbons came from the 
sacrifice of my poor prodigal’s little 
treasure ! 

I stood there, like a fool, blankly 
gazing at it, feeling the most tender 
gratitude and compassion for this 
self-denying brother; and I pre. 
sently felt two great big tears roll 
slowly down my face, and tumble on 
my veil. 

How good he was—and how kind 
—and miserable I had not a shilling 
in the world wherewith to redeem 
the little cigar case. 

I was turning away, very dis- 
consolately, to seek Gerald, when a 
hand tapped me on the shoulder. 

““ Well, did I keep you long ?” 

“No, no; but, ob, Gerald, I’m so 
sorry!” 

“Sorry? what’s the matter?” 
but, though he asked the questions, 
his sudden flush, and queer, funny 
look about his sweet eyes, told me 


that he knew I had found out his: 


little secret. _ 

Do what I could—and I really 
had a horror of making’ a “ scene ” 
in public—I could not prevent the 
two tears from becoming twenty. 
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I cried, under my brown veil, as 
bitterly as ever I cried in all my 
life. I felt, somehow, so sorry for 
my poor Gerald. 

“For charity’s sake, Georgie, 
don’t ; don’t make a show of your- 
self—stop crying. I give you my 
honour I didn’t care a fig for the 
thing ; not a penny piece. I made 
an uncommon good bargain, and 
it’s better for you to have the 
thing-em-bobs you want, than for 
me to have that useless bit of finery 
in my shabby pocket,” which argu- 
ment did no good, and only made 
me cry the more, because his coat 
was, indeed, so shabby. 

Heartily, heartily, did I wish the 
pink roses and the ribbons at the 
bottom of the Dead Sea. 

Gerald tried, dear fellow, to cheer 
me up, and to make me forget the 
unlucky cigar case. 

We were soon well out of the 
town, and on our homeward road. 
Very silent and sad I walked along, 
wondering why some people in this 
world were so rich, and others were 
so poor—wondering if I should ever 
be the lucky owner of a purse-full, 
quite full, of money, in which case, 
oh, wouldn’t I get such a cigar case, 
to replace that which was hanging 
in old Jenkins’ shop. 

“Listen, Georgie,” said Gerald, 
‘*there’s no use in your telling the 
mother about that. She thinks, 
you see, that I gave you the money 
out cf old Jones’ last present. Law, 
bless you, that was gone long ago. 
There’s no good in vexing her 
about it. Promise you won’t tell 
her ?” 

What wouid I not have promised 
him that day ! 

Of course I promised, and vowed 
‘not to say one word of it-to my 
mother. 

Then, Gerald, to make me laugh, 
went off at once in one of his wild 


humours, and laughed, and sang 
snatches of songs, to the great 
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amusement and edification of the 
farmers returning from market ; and 
he talked of the fun he would have 
at Castle Derring, and of the grand 
preparations that were being made 
there for the féte. 

“And I met Oliver Frost, the 
fellow I ran off to speak to; he’ll be 
at it.” 

“ Oliver Frost ?” repeated I, care- 
lessly, still thinking of the unlucky 
cigar case. 

“Yes, I knew him a little at 
Oxford. He left it quite suddenly, 
about a month after I entered ; no 
one knew why he left it. He's a 
queer sort of fellow—silent and shy 
—but very good hearted. I never 
could quite make him out, but I 
liked him. I met him once or twice 
in London since; and he and his 
uncle, Dr.. Frost, are to be at the 
Cast!e glorifications ! ” 

“ Are they ?” said I. 

‘Yes. The doctor seems a queer 
sort of old chap.” 

So he rattled on, from one subject 
to another. We had left Pen-mure 
about a mile behind us, when the 
Castle Derring carriage again over- 
took us. 


“Stop!” roared a_ stentoriaa 
voice. 
The thoroughbreds were  sud- 


denly checked, and the squire got 
down from the carriage. 

Miss Derring was not there. 

“Why, God bless me, what a 
pace you’ve gone at!” said Mr. 
Derring to me. 

“Gerald, you'll have this girl in 
a fever !” 

“It’s her own doing, sir, I give 
you my word,” said my brother. 

“At all events, you must, you 
really must, drive home; you'll be 
dead, if you walk it. Well, to be 
sure, what a freak to take into 
your heads!” 

He spoke, good man, as if we had 
merely chosen the pedestrian mode 
of progression, because we liked it, 
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not because we needs must walk or 
else stay at home. 

“ We will be taking you out of 
your way, sir,”. said Gerald. 

“Not a bit, not a quarter of a 
mile. Nonsense;” so the tall foot- 
man, standing all this time at “At- 
tention!” by the carriage door, 
helped us in, and in got the owner * 
of the carriage, beaming all over 
with smiles, and off we went. 

“Ethel stopped with her friend, 
Miss Marsh,” said the squire, to ac- 
count for that young lady’s absence. 
“TI looked everywhere for you— 
where did you vanish ?” 

I looked at Gerald, hoping that 
he would take the talking on him- 
self, for I was tired and hot, and it 
was so pleasant, leaning back in the 
comfortable, roomy, soft carriage, 
with trees, and hedtes, and houses 
flying past us so rapidly. 

Had Miss Ethel been there, I 
would not certainly have accepted 
the squire’s offer (perhaps indeed he 
would not have pressed it so ear- 
nestly), for the sight and probable 
contact of my very muddy boots 
and shabby grey cloak would not 
have impressed her favourably. 

Miss Derring certainly was my 
béte noir. 

*“ We will see you both on Tues- 
day, at the castle,” said Mr. Derring. 
“I hope we shall have a fine day. 
Margaret and I called on Lady Au- 
gusta. She will come; but the co- 
lonel’s gouty foot won’t let him.” 

Colonel Despard had a convenient 
gouty toe, which afflicted him, when 
otherwise he should have attended 
his young wife to any “ nonsensical 
amusements.” 

A good dinner party, he rather 
liked, where the chef knew his 
business, and where they gave good 
wine ; but a garden party, with a 
déjetiner in a tent! 

I had never seen Lady Augusta; 
but it seemed a formidable thing, 
going to such an affair, where earls’ 
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daughters were amongst the ‘ho- 
nourable women,” and where my 
unlucky Indian muslin would appear 
to sad disadvantage by the side of 
the silks and satins of our richer 
neighbours. 

“T think you will like Lady Au- 
gusta, when you know her,” said 
the squire. ‘“She’s a pretty little 
woman, with very nice manners. 
Bless me! here we are at the gate. 
Drive on, Thomas!” (for Thomas 
was making a very decided stop at 
the humble green gate which led up 
to Abbott’s-Gift Cottage.) “Mind 
the turn.” 

“TI should have called at your 
house, at any rate, to-day,” said he, 
fumbling in his pockets— 

“There it is. Yes—no—yes— 
here itis. Mrs. Lisle asked me when 
I was going up to London last week, 
to take this little parcel to my jewel- 
lers—they sent it to me the night 
before last. Will you take care of 
it?” 

“fT should think I would, indeed! 
What is ‘more, knowing, as I did 
very well, what the little parcel con- 
tained, I tore open the paper in 
great haste. 

“ Dear, dear me! what a bother! 
it could not be mended, Gerald; it 
would not be worth it, they say.” 

I was so vexed, for this little 
trinket I had hoped to wear (it wasa 
gold chain and old-fashioned enamel 


locket) at the castle party. 


Surely the fates were against me. 

“‘ Here we are,” said Mr. Derring, 
as the carriage dashed up to the 
door, with an imposing rapidity, 
which quite confounded our maid- 
of-all-work, who stood dumb at the 
apparition. 

“Will you come in, and see 
mamma ?” IT asked. 

“No, thank you, my dear—I 
mean Miss Lisle; I forget you’re 
no longer a little girl, you see—not 
to-night. Tell her, though, that I’m 
very sorry she could not be per- 








suaded to come to us on Tuesday. 
—Home, Thomas.” 

Thomas turned his horses’ heads, 
and the master of Castle Derring 
went home. 

My mother was waiting for us 
in our little drawing-room; it was 
late in the afternoon, and the full 
brightness of the western sun was 
pouring into the room. She had tea 
ready for us. 

Nor were we solely dependent 
upon the washerwoman’s favourite 
beverage, for there were hot cakes, 
and thin delicate slices of cold ham, 
and a big comb of golden honey—all 
aWaiting our arrival. 

Evidently she expected to hear 
rapturous accounts from me of my 
day’s doings; but the secret about 
poor dear Gerald's cigar-case had 
robbed me of half—nay, of the whole 
of my pleasure. 

I had got my pink ribbon, indeed, 
but it had cost him the sacrifice of 
his godfather’s gift. ; 

“JT knew you would be tired, 
Georgie,” said my mother. “I’m 
sorry you tried it, dear.” 

“But I’m not tired, indeed,” I 
answered earnestly, with a sigh. 

“ We had a jolly day altogether,” 
said Gerald, looking meaningly at 
me across the table. 

‘‘ And I’m very hungry; pastry 
isn’t filling—it’s deceptive. Who do 
you think I met, mother? He’s 
staying at his uncle’s, old Dr, 
Frost’s, and is coming to the castle 
party on Tuesday.” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell,” said my 
mother, “ I fancy there will be rather 
a mixture of people; the squire does 
not like to offend any by leaving 
them out. Who is it?” 

“ (liver Frost—don’t you know ? 
son of Colonel Frost, of Chesterholt, 
eldest son.” 

“ Indeed!’ was the reply; but 
not spoken with the warm, affec- 
tionate interest with which my 
mother usually entered into our 
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topics of conversation. Whatever 
was the reason (unless indeed my 
fancy took strange flights), she 
looked ‘‘ put out”; her calm, pale 
face flushed ; and on glancing across 
the table to Gerald, I saw that he 
had precisely that embarrassed look 
worn by people when they have 
intentionally, or otherwise, landed 
upon unpleasant topics, in the course 
of conversation. 

** He’s really to be liked,” Gerald 
went on. “I should think he’s not 
a bit like his father.” 

“IT should hope not, for his own 
sake,” said my mother. “Did he 
recognize your name, Gerald?” 

I pricked up my ears, for all this 
was mystery to me. Whaton earth 
did they mean ? 

** Law bless you, at once! The 
first time I met ‘him (at Oxford), at 
a wine, in Stewart’s Rooms, he came 
across to me, and really spoke 
very nicely. Said he did not see 
why—” 

I think at this period of the con- 
versation my mother managed to 
convey to Gerald a hint that she did 
not wish anything further on the 
subject. At all events, he stopped 
short, and, after a moment’s -pause, 
said carelessly— 

“I wish old Jones would have 
butter as good as that in his musty old 
chambers! And that reminds me 
of a lot of stupid reading I must 
do. Ili have my smoke first, and 
then go at it like a good ’un.” 

He had his smoke, for presently 
the faint odour of tobacco penetrated 
into the house (recalling to my 
mind most unpleasantly the lost 
cigar-case), and the pungent smell 
still continuing, and Gerald still 
pacing up and down the garden, I 
went out to him. 

I can see the whole picture 
clearly, in my mind’s ye. 

The fast-falling twilight, one or 
two pale cold stars glittering in the 
faint blue of the sky ; in the west a 
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golden glory showing where the sun 
had gone down. 

I fancy it is before me still. In 
the distance the spires of Pen- 
mure; nearer, the grey old Abbey 
church, with massive trees, dark 
and hoary, marking where many 
generations of Lisles were sleeping. 
On our right hand, imposing and 
stately even in the gathering gloom, 
the great woods of Derring. 

It was easy to find the smoker ; 
there was a crazy old arbour, a 
summer-house by courtesy, in one 
corner of the garden, and this was 
his pet retreat. 

Here he was now, very little in- 
clined to go and dive into the pro- 
fundities of the law, looking 
very much at his ease—half sitting, 
half lying upon the rickety old 
bench. 

“Well, old girl,” said he, “I 
suppose it’s time to go in. I was 
dreaming here.” 

“Ob, don’t go in for ten minutes, 
like a good fellow!” I said 
earnestly, “I do want so much to 
know something. I want to know 
how mother knew all about the 
Frosts! And who is Colonel 
Frost ?” 

“1 fancy it’s no secret,” said he 
a little gravely, “but somehow 
mother don’t care to talk about him 
much. It makes her think of my 
father, don’t you see ?—and all 
that.” , 

“Well, if it’s no secret, I should 
very much like to know all about 
them,” said I. I had a sort of dim 
remembrance of hearing the name 
when a child. Certainly it was, 
after a fashion, familiar to me. 

“Let us walk up and down, 
then,” said Gerald, “for I’ve got 
cramp from this damp hole.” 

So saying, he threw away his 
cigur; and we went out from the 
wood-bine and ear-wigs of — the 
summer-house into the darkening 
alr, 


~you half of his tricks! 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“WELL, what was the {matter with 
Colonel Frost?” I said, as we 
paced up and down—lI, with Gerald’s 
arm round me, almost forgetting, in 
the pleasantness of that hour, all 
about my discovery of the means 
by which he had enabled me to deck 
my muslin dress. 

“The matter? nothing was the 
matter ; but didn’t you ever hear, 
Georgie, our father speak of him ? 
I think, once or twice his name has 
been mentioned.” 

* Well, I think I must have heard 
the name ; it appears almost like a 
dream to me, that I did.” 

“He never did like speaking of 
him, I know; but I heard all about 
it when I was—oh! quite a boy— 
and since then I’ve got at the whole 
story, from beginning to end. My 
mother does not talk about it, either. 
Somehow I fancy, like most women, 
she’s too soft-hearted to take the 
right view of the case.” 

‘For goodness’ sake,” I said, 
“do tell me plainly what it is, or 
what the story is, or how Colonel 
Frost came to be, or was, ac- 
quainted with our father!” 

*“ Don’t you see ?—Colonel Frost 
was in command of the regiment. 
Well, he was, and is (for he’s alive) 
a regular, downright scoundrel ! 
No mistake about it! I can’t tell 
He was 
as unpopular in the regiment as he 
could be; everyone hated him, 
from the major to the drummer. 
And the deuce of it was, you see, 
that he was us sly as a fox, and as 
deep as a draw-well. A cad—a 
regular cad; of a bad family (his 
grandfather had been a pedlar) ; and 
swollen with pride.” 

“Dear me!” I said, listening 
eagerly to all this; “what an un- 
comfortable sort of man !” 

“JT should think so! I wonder 
how such a bad lot as he is could 
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have such a nice fellow for a son; 
but, as I was saying—he was hated 
by the men. He was a regular 
tyrant—a bully. Only when he 
saw a rich fellow, he would make 
up to him, and cringe, and fall down 
and worship him to no end.” 

“And our father. How did he 
get on with him ?” 

“Just wait till I tell you! He 
didn’t get on at all, as you may 
imagine ; a man with the Lisle blood 
in his veins was not going to knuckle 
down to such afellow. They got on 
very badly. The colonel tried to 
bully, and found it was no go ; then 
he went to underhand work, and 
tried to get my father out of the 
regiment. He succeeded at last, 
Georgie, d n him!” 

Gerald stopped suddenly as he 
spoke, finishing his sentence, in the 
unorthodox manner I have quoted, 
with a ferocity and depth of mean- 


ing which I could hardly have given- 


nim credit for. 
“ Well?” said I, in a half-whis- 


per. 
“Well, I'll tell you how it all 


came about! This sort of work 
was going on for some time, and my 
father stood his ground. God help 
him! once he left the army, he 
knew he was finished. At last, 
one day, when there had been a 
grand mess dinner, my father heard 
that the colonel had called him (to 
another fellow officer) a beggarly 
cad, without a penny in his purse, 
and eaten up with pride, that ought 
never to have joined his (the 
colonel’s) regiment. My father had 
borne a great deal; this was too 
much. It bad been said in a half- 
whisper, loud enough to be over- 
heard, and intended to be overheard, 
by the major. The colonel had his 
glass in his eye, when my father 
went straight upto him. ‘ Did you 
intend those remarks for me, Colonel 
Frost?’ ‘My good fellow; if the 
cap unluckily fits you, it is not, 
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surely, my fault—is it, gentlemen ?’ 
Major Lisle generally had his tem- 
per well in hand. Now he lost it; 
and when Colonel Frost repeated, 
in an ironical tone, that listeners 
seldom heard good of themselves, 
and that everyone knew a crack 
corps like that he had the honour-to 
command was not exactly suitable 
for beggars, at that my father 
struck Colonel Frost, and called him 
a liar, and a scoundrel. To end 
the matter, for it makes me sick 
when I think of it, the major was 
put under arrest. Then he chal- 
lenged the colonel ; and, in fact, it 
was only the very greatest interest 
at the Horse Guards, where the 
colonel’s temper and character were 
well-known, that our poor father 
was allowed to sell out. That’s 
all!” 

After that we took a couple of 
turns in silence. 

Then I said, “ How very strange 
that you should meet his son, and 
be friends with him ! ” 

“Ah! it was odd. The first 
time I met him, he did me a kind- 
ness; no matter, now, what it was. 
I did not even know his name. 
Then, when I found out about it, I 
would have taken him coolly; but 
somehow he has a way with him, 
so that—he was only a short time 
in college while I was there—I got 
rather to like him.” 

“Where does he or his father 
live ?” 

“In Cheshire, Chesterholt. Ah! 
he’s as rich as a Jew—hateful old 
curmudgeon! One comfort is, he 
got a sell when he married again; 
didn’t he catch a Tartar, that’s all! 
Oliver’s mother—his first wife, you 
know—was a very nice woman, I 
heard, and he led her such a life ; 
but Mrs. Frost number two is quite 
of his own stamp, and he daren’t 
call his soul his own.” 

“It’s just like a story,” said 1; 
“ Jike a—what-d’ye-call-it ?—a ven- 
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detta. Now, if this Oliver Frost had 
a pretty sister, you ought to fall in 
love with her; or I ought to fall in 
love with Oliver Frost, and then 
there would be a making up of the 
quarrel.” 

“Georgie, what rubbish you’re 
talking! I’d see you hanged, before 
I’d let you marry a son of that 
old villain — hanged, drawn, and 
quartered! It’s to be hoped you'll 
do better than that !” 

He spoke more in jest, than in 
earnest; yet I shivered with that 
odd, queer sensation which the 
country folk call feeling “a goose 
walking over their graves.” 

“No, indeed,” he continued, 
“anything but that! Colonel Frost 
was the ruin of my father; he 
would, I think, rise from his grave, 
if he could know that any such 
‘parriage were thought of! So I 
sive you fair warning—don’t fall 
in love with him. I’m the head of 
the Lisles now, and anyone wanting 
to marry you, my good girl, must 
procure my leave and license to doso.” 

He looked so grave, and the idea 
struck me as being so deliciously 
absurd, that I burst out laughing, 
and I laughed till the tears stood 
en my cheeks. By this time it was 
quite dark, though a young moon 
was rising behind the sombre, dark 
trees; a white owl was whirring 
over our heads, and bats were 
wheeling about unpleasantly near 
our faces. 

‘* No,” said Gerald, more to him- 
self than to me; “I hope to see 
you well married, Georgie, to some 
one who can keep up the credit of 
the old family. As for myself, I sup- 
pose I must grind on at the old mill. 
I fancy I have some stuffin me. I 
might make a figure at the bar, but 
it’s terrible work.” 

Then came my mother to the 
door, with a white handkerchief over 
her widow’s cap, showing distinctly 
in the darkness, 
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“ Georgie! Gerald!” 
And then in we went, and the 
door was shut. 


CHAPTER V. 


Heavy, dark clouds hung low over 
the hills that morning, and there was 
a threatening of a downfall. 

Now, on this particular day rain 
would have spoiled everything. A 
wet night does not spoil the success 
of a ball, for you go thither in 
covered carriages, and there is an 
awning or a portico which protects 
your bare head from the uncivil 
moisture. 

But a garden party on a spring 
day, with wet grass and puddly 
gravel, and great slugs and slimy 
things creeping at will about summer- 
houses and rustic seats, would be 
simply horrible. 

By twelve o’clock the unpropitious 
clouds had rolled away, and great 
spans of bright blue sky appeared ; 
by that hour I had looked at the 
weather-glass ten times, touched it, 
tapped it, and, finally, could have 
kissed it, when I belield the mercury 
rising. 

But before twelve o’clock a great 
event had happened. Simon, the 
postman, was punctual to his ap- 
pointed time; he limped up the 
narrow walk bordered with ba- 
chelor’s buttons and pansies, and 


-handed the servant three letters and 


a small parcel. 

I never got any letters; I had 
never been to schoul, so had not any 
confidantes, or dear friends of my 
own age, to send me folios of crossed 
scriblings ; one letter was for Gerald, 
the others were for my mother. 

Mrs. Lisle opened her correspon- 
dence with the slow and leisurely 
air with which middle-aged folk 
enter upon the business, but when 
she opened the bulky little enclosure, 
she called me hastily—* Just look, 
Georgie!” 
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Something wonderful must have 
happened to bring the sweet pink 
colour back into her thin cheek. 

“ This is for you—how strange! 
inside is written, ‘For Miss Georgie 
Lisle, from an old friend.’ ” 

I picked up the envelope in which 
the wonderful article had come; this 
was addressed to Mrs. Lisle. 

“Open it, open it!” I said, 
jumping up and down, and clapping 
my hands. What was it? what 
could it be? —and for me ! 

Slowly, with deliberation, my 
mother unfolded the neatly settled, 
thin white paper; then came the 
kernel of this mysterious note. 

Behold, a tiny jeweller’s box, 
common-looking enough, just white 
paste-board, with the usual circle 
whereon the vendor’s name is wont to 
be inscribed carefully left a blank. 

Not a moment did it take to open 
it; and oh! wonder of wonders (if 
only this indeed were for me!) 
behold, a Maltese cross of gold, set 
with opals and diamonds, and coiled 
round the exquisite little jewel 
was a thick yellow gold chain! 
“Oh, let me see it!’ I said. “ How 
strange, how very strange! Oh, 
lovely, lovely!” 

My mother generously let me 
have the first touch of the article ; 
how lovely it was—how bright! ‘The 
delicate milky hue of the opal—how 
wonderful! While I looked at, half 
afraid to touch it, lest, indeed, it 
should turn, like the fairy gold in 
the story, to faded leaves, she pon- 
dered over the post-mark and hand- 
writing. 

“ Newcastie! How funny! What 
an odd thing! And no name to the 
box! I don’t know any one in New- 
castle! It must have been some of 
the Seaborne family; no one else 
could send it.” 

“Do you think it is for me?” 
said I; I really could not, without a 
pang, have given up the beautiful 
little necklet to another owuer. 
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“Tt must be for you, my dear; 
but what puzzles me about the 
matter is, that I can’t thimk who sent 
it to you. Godfrey Lisle is good- 
natured enough; but he’s abroad, 
aud not by any means likely to 
think of us now.” Here my 
mother sighed. ‘ Of course it is 
some of the family ; at all events, 
they took care that we should have 
no way of thanking them.” 

** But isn’t it lovely ? oh, I never 
saw anything I thonght so pretty ; 
and hqw lucky it should come to- 
day! Oh, how delightful!” 

Then, while yet I was in the 
seventh heaven of this exquisite 
bit of gratified vanity and pleasure, 
in came Gerald. 

** Why, what’s up ?” he said. 

“ Only look !—for me,” I replied, 
trying in vain to appear dignified 
aud composed. 

“For you! fiddlesticks !” 

“ Ob, upon my word, Gerald, it’s 
mine ; some one must have sent it— 
some one of mamma’s people. But 
we don’t know which of them, or 
where it came from; only the enve- 
lope has the Newcastle post-mark.” 
Then, breathless, I stopped. 

Iuvoluntarily I looked at Gerald ; 
could it be possible that he was the 
giver? But that expression of per- 
fectly unaffected surprise and wonder 
and admiration (for he could much 
better appreciate the worth of such 
a toy than I could) answered me 
that, in this case, he was as ignorant 
as I was. 

“ A Maltese cross,” said he. *‘ Do 
you know, mother, it’s something 
like that ornament in Lady Anne’s 
picture,” pointing as he spoke to a 
three-quarter length portrait of 
the beautiful Lady Anne Leslie 
which hung in the little drawing- 
room. 

“Exactly! it really is! How 
stupid of me to have overlooked the 
likeness! How I wish I knew who 
seut it.” But I did not trouble 
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myself much about that ;- it was 
mine, my very own, to wear every 
day, and all day (if I liked),—espe- 
cially, to wear this gala day. 

I really thought the hour would 
never come when I, fully dressed in 
the thrice repaired Indian muslin, 
with this glittering trinket round 
my neck, would set off for Castle 
Derring. If only my unknown 
benefactor or benefactors had ex- 
tended their benefits, and sent my 
poor Gerald something equally 
handsome ! 

I was dressed in very good time, 
half-an-hour before it was needful 
for us to set out. 

“She do look like a picture, 
mum!” quoth the servant, who was 
looking on while my mother dressed 
me. 

Many a time and oft had I looked 
in that queer, old-fashioned looking- 
glass, and asked myself if I was 
pretty or ugly, or merely decently, 
commonly well-favoured. 

Now, when the last flowers put in, 
the last touch given, and I stood 
looking at myself in the glass, I 
knew at least that I was not ugly. 

I could have said as the good 
little old woman in the song says, 
‘This is none of I!” for my image, 
clad in the delicate white folds, with 
touches of rosy colour peeping here 
and there, and the common-place 
straw hat, enlivened with a bunch 
of roses, crowning shining 
curls, appeared strangely unfamiliar 
to me. 

And the beautiful jewel sparkling 
on my throat, rising and falling with 
each breath, added to this feeling. 

My mother was quite proud of 
my appearance. “For I had my 
doubts about the dress being quite 
long enough for you, my dear,” she 
said. 

Thank goodness, however, I had, 
for this wonderful occasion, got a 
pair of decent boots — really nice 
kid boots otherwise the thought 
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of dancing and promenading up 
and down the terraces of Castle 
Derring would have been a horror 
to me. 

Gerald was ready for me. The 
dear fellow looked very handsome ; 
he had, of course, his best clothes 
on,—the Sunday suit, London made, 
which he kept for London wear ; 
and he had the happy knack of 
wearing those best and sacred 
garments as though they were 
things of every-day life. Thorough- 
bred, every inch of him, looked 
Gerald. 

Dear me ; shall I ever forget that 
day? When, at last, we were ready, 
quite ready, and set out, nodding 
cheery good-byes to the dear mother, 
who stood, smiling and looking with 
eyes full of the tenderest interest, at 
us. 

She stood and waved her hand- 
kerchief in token of farewell; her 
two chicks were going forth from 
her, out into the wide world, and the 
poor old hen stood looking after her 
nestlings till they were out of sight 
—in other words, till a dip in the 
path hid the cottage from us, Five 
minutes’ walking brought us to the 
high park wall that girt round the 
Castle Derring grounds. 

A great high wall, but with an 
opening in it in the shape of a low- 
browed, arched gateway. Gerald 
had been given the key of this 
entrance, and so there was no diffi- 
culty about entering. 

Once in, it was pleasant walk- 
ing. 
Though this was my first “ party,” 
really the first time since childhood 
that I had to go amongst strangers, 
and “come out,” as a young lady, in 
society, I felt too elate and happy to 
think of being abashed or nervous. 

Something there was in the clear, 
soft spring air which acted like 
strong, pure wine upon my nerves, 
I could have danced—I did dance— 
upon the smooth, soft grass studded 
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with daisy-stars, for very lightness 
of heart. 

How fresh and pretty everything 
was ! 

The whole entourage—big beech- 
trees budding out so delicately, the 
flashing river going swiftly by, under 
the shade of the great boughs ; 
white, comfortable sheep looking 
placidly at us! 

Such a scene as you will see in 
almost any English county repeated 
over and over again. Oh, Lord! shall 
I ever forget that day ? 

Never, I think, never !—till sense, 
till feeling is forgotten also. 

Then, as we drew nearer to the 
house, came glimpses of bright 
dresses, many-coloured hues, and [ 
could hear, now rising, now falling, 
the notes of the military band, 
which had come all the way from 
Fort Philip to “assist” at the 
féte. 

“Tt must be delightful to be rich,” 
said I, “ very delightful, if only one 
could be rich while they were 
young; but so many people only 
come into their enjoyment of wealth 
when they are old fogies, like the 
squire— not but that he has had 
his horn of plenty since he was a 
schoolboy in the sixth form. 

“] wonder will we have many 
people here,” I said, for we were 
now very near the lawn, and in a 
minute or two would be in the thick 
of the fun. 

“You will kaow them, if you 
don’t get a shy fit. Do remember, 
Georgie, that we can hold up our 
heads with the best of these people. 
I dare say not one of them could 
show the unstained pedigree that 
we could boast of. To be sure it is 
the only fortune we have. Here we 
are, Georgie; that’s my lady under 
the tree, in the blue dress.” 

It was like a scene painted by 
Watteau; for there were white 
steps, with ladies in flowing bright 
dresses sweeping down them, and 
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stone vases of gay flowers, and groups 
of happy, laughing girls, with their 
attendant cavaliers; and here was 
the squire himself — blue-coated, 
white-vested—coming to meet us. 

“*T was beginning to think you 
wouldn’t come,” said he, and I 
am afraid I looked as if convicted 
of acrime. (I had not yet learned 
how fashionable it is to come late.) 
“* Ethel, here’s Miss Lisle.” 

Miss Derring was standing by 
“my lady’s” side, listening, with 
an appearance of intense interest, 
to something Lady Augusta was 
saying. 

W hen her father spoke, she came 
forward and shook hands with us. 

I never did get on well with Ethel 
Derring ; and now, in her blue silk 
and Mechlin lace, she looked more 
‘* stand-off ” and frigid than ever. 

“Do you shoot?” she said, 
smiling coldly, so as to show her 
superb white teeth, but with as 
little empressement or cordiality as 
though she were a gaol chaplain re- 
proving an impenitent sinner. 

*“ No,” said I, wishing most 
heartily that I did, for the gay 
groups round the targets looked in- 
viting. Gerald had “deserted me. 
He was the centre of a throng, 
making them laugh, making them 
envy and admire; for when he chose, 
his bright side in society was as 
attractive and potent as ever was 
the spell of an enchantress. 

He was so rarely with us now 
that the very rarity of his presence 
had a charm of its own. 

‘You dou’t shoot?” she echoed, 
still smiling, but still with the chill- 
ing look in her dark eyes—an ex- 
pression which seemed to me to say, 
“ Bless me, what do youdo?” “I 
think,” she went on, “they are 
forming a fresh croquet set; will 
you juin them ?” 

Now, I detest croquet; I hate it 
with a force engendered by having 
once or twice had to spend two 
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mortal hours, mallet in hand, at the 
Rectory, where they were all “ cro- 
quet mad.” 

And besides, the band was play- 
ing, playing so deliciously, so har- 
moniously, that it would have been 
pleasure enough to have sat stilland 
listened. 

But Ethel Derring, to do her 
justice, performed her réle of hostess 
too well to allow that. So she 
looked about, clearly for some 
eligible male to introduce me to, and 
I saw a whiskered and moustached 
man looming in the distance, coming 
to her rescue in obedience to some 
masonic signal. 

But the squire came up at that 
moment. 

“ There’s a seat under the tree, 
Miss Lisle,” said he. I did not quite 
see it then, but I suppose “my lady” 
must have told him to fetch me, for 
when we got near her august 
presence she said— 

“* Won't you introduce me to Miss 
Lisle, Mr. Derring?” I bowed, and 
she bowed, and then she swept away 
her blue draperies from part of the 
rustic bench, and began to talk to me. 

What a pretty—nay, what a lovely 
woman she was! Such a lithe little 
creature, with masses of yellow 
hair and pink cheeks, and vermilion 
lips. 

People said (but what don’t they 
say?) that my lady was not quite 
the thing. 

There was no exact accusation 
against her; perhaps she was too 
beautiful to escape slander. They 
said it looked odd that she should 
have married a gouty old officer 
with a small income, when, as an 
earl’s daughter, in our dear, title- 
loving England, she could have done 
“so much better.” 

But I knew nothing of all this; 
and, to be honest, had I known the 
whole of it, her magic was so potent, 
her fascination so great, that I should 
have not heeded it in the least. 
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How she made much of me—how 
she petted me, drew me out of my- 
self—listened to all my questions, 
and answered them so frankly and 
pleasantly I shall never forget. 

“And so that is your brother,” 
she said, conveying into those six 
words the most flattering meaning. 
‘*He is like his father. I knew 
Major Lisle; and, though a small 
child when I did know him, he was 
one of those men one does not forget.” 

Then she said she would have 
some tea, and off we went to the re- 
freshment tent, Mr. Derring, as in 
duty bound, escorting us, but the 
little lady sent him very speedily 
about his business. 

“My dear squire, I won’t have 
you wasting your whole day with 
me. Don’t you see poor dear Mrs, 
Pratt in difficulties with her five 
daughters ?” 

The squire lingered, but Lady 
Augusta had a certain lithe, winning, 
obstinate, piquant way of her own, 
and she sent Mr. Derring off to the 
rescue of the five Miss Pratts in 
blue muslin, who were helplessly 
standing, looking as if they had lost 
their way. 

“He is very good,” said Lady 
Augusta, in her pretty half-whisper, 
behind her big green fan; “but 
we don’t want quite such an antique 
beau, do we, Miss Lisle?” and she 
looked slyly at me from beneath 
long curved eyelashes. 

Somehow I was rather at a loss 
what to say to her. Mr. Derring— 
the squire—a man as old as or older 
than my father, could not be looked 
upon in anything but a serious light; 
he was quite different and apart 
from the younger men, who were 
plentiful at the /é¢e. 

Presently my lady had a little 
circle of her own. Miss Derring 
and her father were doing hostess 
and host respectively, but Lady 
Augusta knew every one, and 
wanted no helping-hand. 
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Married women have special 
privileges and immunities of their 
own; they don’t suffer from the 
shynes*, awkwardness, and prudent 
conveutionalities which rule young 
girls in their teens. 

And Lady Augusta was exactly 
like a social magnet. The tea tent, 
previously in disfavour, became 
crowded, and in due course there 
was great fun, light, rippling laugh- 
ter, lighter nonsense, absurd stories, 
and repartee thrown from one to 
another, like a child’s shuttlecock. 

How different, how very, very 
different it was from my home ex- 
periences! I had heard my mother 
talk of her young days, of gay 
parties at Seaborne Manor, when 
she was “ Miss Leslie”—often, often 
had I longed for my share of these 
pleasures. 

How kind every one was ; how 
charming my new friend, Lady 
Augusta, seemed! There were 
mirrors cunningly placed all about 
the tent, half hidden by wreaths of 
evergreens, and in one of these, just 
opposite to our cosy corner, I caught 
sight of my own image. 

Why, I did not look one bit like 
myself. I had red, flushed cheeks— 
even the ancient and despised muslin 
looked wonderfully fresh and well 
(thanks to the pink ornaments); and, 
certainly, the mysteriously - given 
ornament was charming. 

I did not know many people. 
Once or twice Miss Derring came 
up and formally introduced me to 
county neighbours, whom I ought 
to have known, but from the im- 
possibility of our driving to return 
Visits. ’ 

Lady Augusta took good care 
that while she feasted I should not 
fast; in other words, she saw that 
I had people to talk to while she 
carried on what uncharitable folk 
called a flirtation on her own account. 
There were plenty of officers 

there. 
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Plungers—handsome and insolent 
looking — who leant against the 
tent, to the imminent peril of its occu- 
pants, and murmured faintly to their 
friends that it was an awfully nice 
day, or that (but this was confi- 
dential, and, perhaps, I ought not to 
repeat what was accidentally over- 
heard) “ It was better to go into the 
house, where some decent sherry 
and soda could be had, than to stay 
in that stupid tent—morning parties 
were all rot!” 

Lady Augusta, who heard these 
sentiments as plainly as I did, 
albeit not intended for our ears, 
whispered, ‘‘That’s one of the 
Balaclava men.” 

You would not have thought, had 
you seen the exhausted and effete 
air of the gentleman, that he could 
have ridden to his death with the 
rest of the “ six hundred.” 

I had no time to remark any- 
thing further, for immediately after- 
wards Lady Augusta said to me— 
“Here’s one of my _ particular 
friends. Miss Lisle, do you know 
Mr. Frost?” 

I looked up, and looked round two 
over-flowing matrons in purple and 
in grey silks; then I saw two 
gentlemen making their way into 
the tent, and, for the first time in 
my life, I saw Oliver Frost, lieute- 
nant in a marching regiment. 


CHAPTER VI. 


I LOOKED up, and saw the two 
gentlemen. 

One was a short, square, grey, 
spare-looking man, like an old cock- 
robin, I remember thinking, for he 
had such a brisk, bird-like way of 
looking about and around him, and 
in moving he hopped, rather than 
walked like other men. 

But the other! As I write I 
seem toseehim. Were I gifted with 
the power of representing, by the 
artist’s pencil, the form and face I 
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remember so well, it would, I think, 
be an easier matter than to describe 
this man in nothing but words. 

I see, then, a tall man, looking, I 
am sure, years older than his age ; 
very dark-complexioned, with close- 
cut ebony hair. Is he handsome? 

No! taken by regular artistic 
rules, he is not. His forehead is 
too low, and too broad; his nose 
too short ; but his mouth is simply 
perfect. 

Beautiful ! expressive !— the 
mouth alone would have redeemed 
more faulty features. 

I looked at him, and then looked 
away, for he was looking straight 
into my eyes, with a peculiar open, 
frank, earnest gaze, which no other 
eyes in this wide, wide world ever 
seemed to me to have. 

And what eyes they were! 
Dark? Yes, of course! very dark ; 
velvet soft, and capable of every 
change that a man’s eye is capable 
of. 

He was (or, indeed, I feel so 
much the reality of the past as I 
write, that I ought rather to say, he 
is) dressed very simply in grey 
clothes, with a red—blood-red rose 
in his button-hole. 

He made his way to my lady’s 
corner, “I flatter myself, Miss 
Lisle, that we are a little popular,” 
said she, laughing gently as the new- 
comer squeezed himself on as well 
as he could. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Frost,” 
said she, giving him the smallest 
mite of a hand in a lavender glove, 
“I thought you were going to stay 
away; but we are going out into 
the garden. We've had our tea, 
and it’s something like the Black 
Hole in Calcutta in here; and so if 
you'll give Miss Lisle (here she 
performed a kind of introduction) 
your arm, we may attempt the 
passage.” 

So out into the open air—the 
delicious, fresh, spring-seented air— 
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we went—my lady and _half-a- 
dozen attendant courtiers, and my 
humble self and the esquire she had 
“told off” for the purpose of pilot- 
ing me from the tent. 

When we had fairly emerged, and 
were on the smoothly shaven lawn, 
she turned to me—‘‘Have you 
ever seen the turret garden?” she 
said. 

Now, I knew every part of Castle 
Derring, and of course I knew the 
turret garden. Many a time and 
oft had I torn my frock, blackened 
my shins, and scratched my unlucky 
arms in its recesses. Sol said I 
had seen it. 

“Oh! you know the place? But 
there’s such a lovely view from that 
spot: I’m never tired of it. Come 
along, Miss Lisle, dancing won’t 
begin for an age, and make haste, 
(this in a lower voice) for I see Mr. 
Derring making for us. Oliver 
Frost, do take care of Miss Lisle, 
will you, and see that she does not 
tumble and break her neck ?” 

The party was by this time pretty 
well “in hand.” Little groups of 
people were walking in different 
directions ; it was Liberty Hall, in 
fact, and if Ethel Derring was stiff— 
stiffness personified—her father was 
just “the right man in the right 
place” on these occasions. 

Everyone keeps a photographic 
album now, in which the faces of 
their friends aud neighbours are 
exhibited. Well, I think, in like 
fashion, everybody worth twopence 
keeps a sort of mental album, in 
which is stored up the memory of 
those they know and like. 

And in my mental album one of 
the best known, most welcome 
faces is that of the owner of Castle 
Derring. 

There was a steep, rough ascent 
to the turret. A winding stair led 
up to it, each step being of sufficient 
height to give one some little exer- 
tion to ascend it; but when you did 
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ascend, panting, what a view re- 
warded your loss of breath! 

“Tt is beautiful,” said Mr. Frost, 
when we gained the table-rock upon 
which the turret was built. 

“ What a view! and a seat, too ! 
I am glad we came up; but perhaps 
you are tired,—it is very steep.” 

It was steep, and I was just a 
little blown ; but forall that I could 
have answered glibly enough, but 
for the strange depth and power of 
my companion’s eye. 

He was no. starer, no rude 
“ squire of dames” to call up blushes 
upon a young cheek by profane, un- 
welcome glances, but never before 
had I felt so strangely moved and 
thrilled by a look as I did then. 

Silence seemed the best policy, 
for I felt hateful bashfulness, 
mauvaise honte, what you will—a 
hot blush rising in the most uncalled- 
for manner to my cheeks. Down I 
sat, fanning myself with a branch 
of budding horse-chestnut which I 
pillaged from a beautiful tree near 
me. 

Wherever my lady and her 
satellites were—at the turret garden 
they were not, for the “ garden” 
so called lay around us, with sweet- 
smelling flowers coming up in their 
fresh beauty, and little paths strewn 
with sea-gravel winding in and out 
amongst the pretty, quaint beds. 

But as other steep stone stairs 
led direct from the north side of the 
turret down to what was called 
“The Wilderness,” the pretty little 
woman might have gone by that 
route, and probably had done so. 

“Your brother—Gerald—is here 
to-day. I knew him a very little 
in college.” 

He had touched the key-note. 
Once Gerald’s name was mentioned, 
we went on swimmingly. 

Oliver Frost had a happy knack 
of listening with a most wonder- 
ful show of interest, and when I 
spoke of Gerald he did seem to 
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enter into the subject as if it was 
worth talking about. 

There was no languid “ Ah! very 
true—exactly—awfully nice,” and 
so on; neither was he a great 
talker. On the contrary, whether 
it was that the soft, bright day, with 
all the earth’s glad pulses beating 
unanimously with the full force and 
fervour of spring, made us silent; or 
that, being as yet strangers, we really 
had not much in common to talk 
about—whatever was the cause, side 
by side we sat, often quite silent. 
Once or twice I looked at my com- 
pauion. 

So this was the son of my father’s 
enemy! This was the man of 
whom Gerald had been speaking. 

And as I looked, wondering at the 
force and character betrayed by 
those features, even in perfect repose, 
he turned his wonderful eyes, and I 
looked down. 

“ Did Gerald speak to you of my 
father ?”’ said he. 

Goodness ! was the man a wizard, 
to have so perfectly divined my 
thoughts? 

Hurried out of my proper young- 

lady-like compose, I said, in a sort of 
gasp— 
“Gerald? Oh, yes! He told 
me that Colonel Frost—that your 
father was the Colonel Frost—” and 
here I stopped, awkwardly enough, 
not finding a rounded period at 
hand wherewith to close my sen- 
tence. 

“T see, I understand!” he said 
quietly, without looking at me, but 
rather keeping his gaze fixed on the 
blue and purple hills, and the spires 
and houses of Pen-mure in the 
distance. 

“I remember Mrs. Lisle quite 
well,” he said ; “my mother loved 
her. I should like to see her again, 
if, indeed, seeing me would not bring 
back to her, too vividly, the 
memory of the past. What do you 


think, Miss Lisle ?—I wonder if, 
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under the squire’s wing, I might 
venture to call upon Mrs. Lisle ?”’ 

“ Are you staying here, then?” 
said I, Irish-like, replying to his 
question by another. 

* Yes ; my uncle is an old friend 
of Mr. Derring’s, and he insisted— 
the squire, 1 mean—on our coming 
to him for amonth. I’m on leave. 
There’s some talk of our regiment 
being ordered to India soon.” 

“ What a delightful thing,” said 
I, “to have such a prospect ; travel- 
ling must be the most charming 
thing in the world.” 

** Do you think so?” and here I 
became aware of the deep, velvet- 
soft eyes looking straight into mine. 
**I don’t much care for it myself ; 
but anything is better than being at 
Chesterholt. I dare say, if the 
whole truth were known to us, it 
was Mrs. Pharaoh who ‘ put up’ 
her lord and master to ‘ mightily 
oppress’ the Israelites.” 

** What do you mean?” I asked; 
but the very next moment I coloured. 
I remembered what Gerald had told 
me of the stepmother at Chesterholt. 

And when Oliver Frost spoke 
this, his eyes darkened, his face 
changed ; he looked a man to be 
afraid of. But it was only for a 
moment; the gloomy expression 
faded away ; and presently he said, 
“it is feeding-time; the keeper is 
giving the signal,” and then we 
heard the bugle, which was sounded 
to call the stragglers home to the 
consumption of cold chicken and 
lamb, forced fruit from Covent Gar- 
den, and cool, sparkling wine from 
the famous castle cellars. 

“Well,” I replied, standing up, 
“then I suppose we must go,” and, 
half in spite of myself, I sighed. 
Why, I do not know. 

Something seemed to have been 
added to my life; a taste of some 
wonderful, keen, magical ambrosia 
would henceforth mingle with the 
cup of pleasure or of pain. 
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Oliver Frost sat still, unmoving, 
his handsome head, leaning on one 
hand, bent a little over the rough 
greystone of the parapet wall which 
ran round the turret garden. 

“Must you go?” said he. “ It is 
better, for here they come ”"—and as 
he spoke, voices, laughter, mingling 
together, came to us on the soft 
west wind, and, climbing up the 
steep stairs, back came my faithless 
chaperone, Lady Augusta Despard, 
and her companions. ‘Just in 
time!” she said ; “I hear the lun- 
cheon bugle. I see you were lazy, 
Miss Lisle.—I went as far as the 
Lover's Well.” 

The little woman looked as pink 
and fresh as the hot-house flowers in 
her bouquet, which bouquet one 
gentleman carried for her, another 
bearing her point-lace parasol, a 
third devoted creature had a camp- 
stool for her accommodation. 

“Now, Mr. Frost!” said she, 
with a smile which I thought ought 
to have turned the lucky head of the 
individual to whom it was given— 
“now, you must please be my 
escort down these steps! They are 
so steep! Major Gore, you are 
steady, I’m sure” (another smile for 
the major) ; “and will you take care 
of Miss Lisle? I should never be 
forgiven if anything happened to 
Miss Lisle.” 

So she marshalled us, and set us 
going, as any acute, fascinating, 
pretty woman of a certain age can 
marshal any number of people. 

“Pretty spot—eh?” said the 
major to me. It was very good of 
him to take any notice of me, insig- 
nificant commoner as I was, for 
everyone knew that the major 
adored a title: an earl’s daughter 
was all but an angel in his eyes, and 
to be deputed to escort a Miss Lisle 
was depressing. 

I could at first make no ‘reply, 
for the descent was a little perilous. 
My head was—and is—a most mise- 















rably giddy one, and some perverse 
_ demon at my ear kept whispering 
to me to look down the precipice at 
my side. 

Still, on I went bravely enough, 
the major going on steadily, too 
much intent upon looking after my 
lady’s flowing draperies, as they 
descended before us, to take much 
heed of me. 

I was too shy to ask him to give 
me the support of his stout arm. 
Too proud also. 

For at the first step I had rejected 
it, and so would not beg for it now. 

When a child many a time had I 
accomplished the descent in the fol- 
lowing ignominious manner :—I 
used to gather my frock together, 
sit down warily upon the topmost 
step, shut my eyes, and, trusting to 
some friendly hand, would so bump 
down, step by step, till the ground 
was reached. 

But this mode of progression was 
now impossible. And now, if I 
could have performed so uncomely a 
feat, my muslin dress would not 
have survived the ordeal. However, 
I managed to get down, with sundry 
cries of “ Take care,” “Mind this 
step,” ‘‘ There’s a step gone here,” 
and so forth, from my convoy. 

Thank goodness ! the last step was 
reached. And when it was reached, 
and I became conscious that I was 
once more on mother earth, then I 
became fully aware of an over- 
powering sensation of giddiness— 
vertigo—light- headedness. 

Lady Augusta and her escort had 
waited fir us at the bottom of the 
rock ladder. 

But it was not her voice—silver 
treble—that spoke to me, as I halted, 
looking, I suppose, very like a fool ; 
with sick, confused eyes, and a head 
that absolutely seemed to me to be 
going round and round. 

Not hers, but another voice, said, 
most gently —* Are you ill? What's 
the matter?” 
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Then I felt a hand taking mine, 
and then I found myself seated on a 
bank of moss, and after a moment of 
wretched, giddy darkness, I opened 
my eyes, or seemed to open them. 

Oliver Frost was standing near 
me; the rest of the party had seen 
nothing of my vertigo, and were 
walking mervily on ahead. 

‘“‘ Better? ” said he, bending down, 
and looking into my miserable white 
face (for I felt that it was cold and 
white) very kindly. 

“Oh yes! quite well—it was—it 
was the steep stairs! Oh!” and I 
shuddered at the idea. 

“JT know they are steep, and if 
your head is not strong it would be 
fearful. Will you rest a little longer, 
or come into the house ¢” 

But I was better—I was quite well 
in fact ; after the first giddy fit was 
over, I knew that it would not re- 
turn. 

“T’m afraid you would not do for 
Alpine travelling,” he said, as we 
walked on, briskly, to join our party. 
“You look as if you had seen a 
ghost! It is lucky that you don’t 
rouge, or the contrast now would 
betray you.” 

“ Am I so pale ?”’ said I, rubbing 
my tell-tale cheeks to restore a mor- 
sel of colour to them. 

“Tt was my fault—Major Gore 
wanted me to take his hand at first, 
and I wouldn’t, and then, when I 
got giddy ”—here I stopped. 

Mr. Frost looked at the bulky 
retreating figure of the major,— 
“ Exceedingly like Major Gore!” 
and this he said with the quick, 
dark look coming into and veiling 
his eyes. 

They were all at luncheon, or 
rather at breakfast—you may call it 
what you will—when we made our 
way into the house. Lady Augusta 
waited till I came up, and, slipping 
her hand under my arm, leant upon 
me most affectionately. 

The long, lofty dining-room looked 
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very bright and festive. To me, 
with my bare and scant experience 
of such scenes, it seemed particu- 
larly grand. 

All the ladies were seated, some 
of the men, but most of the younger 
gentlemen, had to stand. 

The squire, at the head, looked 
portly and like a host; he would 
have looked handsomer if his face 
had not caught an unbecoming red- 
ness from the heat, and perhaps also 
from the unusual imbibing of cham- 
pague and Moselle at four in the 
afternoon. 

Lady Augusta’s entrance made a 
stir. ‘ 

Being the only person in the room 
who could boast of being an earl’s 
daughter, there was a place kept for 
her on Mr. Derring’s right band. 

The squire—most good-natured 
of men—would, in her ladyship’s 
absence, have perhaps bestowed the 
longed-for seat upon some crushed 
mortal, but I knew very well that 
Ethel Derring would have seen the 
whole company perched upon one 
or even half a chair, before she 
would have consented that the 
honoured place should be pillaged 
from Lady Augusta. 

Now, Lady Augusta had not the 
least idea of taking the chair—not a 
bit of it! 

Very near her was a window, and 
a low window seat, with plenty of 
fresh air streaming in, and plenty 
of men at hand to devote themselves 
to her. 

“No, thanks! no, thanks! I 
really could not squeeze you all so 
very much! Dear Mr. Derring, 
l’m most charmingly comfortable 
here. Nothing could be nicer.” 

I should have liked—I may as 
well confess it—to have squeezed 
myself, muslin dress and all, into the 
infinitesimal morsel of room which 
Lady Augusta made for me by her 
side. 


It would have been so happy (so 
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pleasant, I mean) to have sat there, 
cooling myself, eating my chicken, 
with my lady’s piquant, merry com- 
pany to keep me from feeling 
“strange” or lonely, and with 
Oliver Frost close to me, for I could 
“get on” with him; and with 
some men I could not get on at all. 
But the fates willed it otherwise. 

There was the vacant seat! And, 
since Lady Augusta cared not for it, 
it ‘‘behoved” the squire to insist 
upon my taking it. 

Lady Augusta counselled mutiny. 

“Say you can’t—that you can’t 
get through the crowd,” she whis- 
pered to me. 

I don’t know if I should have had 
the courage to say so; at all events, 
before I could speak a pale face, 
looking almost angry, was turned 
towards me. 

‘** Georgie !”” Gerald said no more; 
I could see that something vexed him. 

In a moment he was round the 
table, and at my side. Then—I 
don’t quite know how he did it, for 
there seemed not room enough for a 
lady to pass—he managed to pilot 
me up to the place of honour. 

‘“‘ Better late than never!” said 
the squire, from the opposite side 
of the table. Miss Derring’s calm 
blue eyes plainly said that young 
ladies ought to be in time for 
luncheon. 

“Where were you?” asked Mr. 
Derring. “I went down by the 
lake, to the boat-house, round by 
the terrace, and could see nothing 
of you—” 

“We went up to the turret 
garden,” I replied, getting very red 
at the fire of eyes directed upon 
me. 
Then my right-hand neighbour, 
a good old gossip who spied out 
anything new as quickly as a dog 
his dinner-bone, accosted me. 

“How is your mamma, Miss 
Georgie?” (She always called 
people by their baptismal name.) 
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“Very well, thank you! this 
fine weather always agrees with 
her.” 

“Well, my dear, I am glad she 
let you come here to-day — why, 
you're quite a grown woman! and 
what a sweetly pretty necklet! Oh, 
let me look at it! 1 declare I don’t 
remember when I have seen 80 
pretty a one!” 

«“ And ”—said I, in the height of 
my glee at the odd way in which I 
had received the thing—“I put it 
on only this morning! And just 
fancy, Mrs. Dodd, we can’t find 
out who sent it to me. Mamma 
thinks it must have been one of the 
Seaborne people.” 

Mrs. Dodd lifted up her eyes and 
hands in surprise. “ How funny! 
What an odd thing! Just fancy, Mr. 
Derring, only think what a lucky 
girl Miss Georgie is! Some one 
sent her this lovely ornament” 
—pointing with a long, bony, 
fore-finger to my neck—“ to-day, 
and they don’t know who sent it— 
only fancy!” 

“I suppose Miss Georgie knows 
herself,’ said the squire, smiling, look- 
ing at me in a searching manner. 

“Indeed, Idon’t! A good fairy, I 
suppose,” said I; “I wish I did 
know, though, as I should like to 
thank him, or her, or whoever it 
may be.” 

I distinctly heard Miss Derring 
remark to the gentleman who sat 
next her, “ How well that sort of 
thing is got up in the Palais Royale;” 
and then I saw her glance at her own 
shapely wrists, upon which glittered 
solid and splendid gold bracelets 
studded with diamonds. 

The eating and drinking was pro- 
longed. I saw one or two dowagers 
(to whom, I suppose, this part of 
the entertainment was the most 
alluring) devour such quantities of 
cream, ices, salads, pastry, and pre- 
selves, that I wondered how they 
could expect to contain them. 
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Long before the last convive had 
finished, I saw that Lady Augusta 
had decamped, and, as my seat com- 
manded a good view of a window 
and the green lawn outside, I could 
see that she was resting herself 
comfortably under one of the big 
beech-trees, and that her faithful 
followers were around her. 

I should have liked to have joined 
them, but I must stay where, and 
as I was, till Miss Derring, grace- 
fully bending her head, gave us the 
signal. 

Then, as I was by Mrs. Dodd’s 
side, that good woman pounced 
upon me, and, seeing nothing better 
in prospect, I sat down by her side 
in the cool, fresh drawing-room. 

That was a noble room. 

Lofty, long, and wide, with four 
great windows opening on a terrace, 
the walls panelled in white and 
gold, great china jars and vases 
(large enough to have held the 
famous thieves in the story), old 
family portraits, dark and grim— 
the squire in his deputy-lieutenant’s 
uniform, and Miss Derring and her 
pretty sisters. 

We were to dance, by-and-bye, 
in the library.- Presently Gerald 
came in. 

“Well, Georgie, are you tired? 
This is her first day’s dissipation, 
Mrs. Dodd ;—I suppose you would 
not like to go home before the 
dancing ?” 

“Certainly not!” said I, with 
sufficient energy. 

““What do you want your sister 
to do, Gerald?” asked the squire, 
coming up. 

“* Nothing, sir! nothing! Only I 
must be back to London to-morrow 
morning, and if I enjoy myself too 
much here, I shan’t be able to get 
up in time for the train, that’s 
all !” 

“ Nonsense!” said the squire. 
“ Ard so you want Miss Georgie to 
go off with you now! If you must 
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go home early, let her stay; I'll 
send her home. We’il take care of 
her !”” 

Good old man, as I thought him, 
it would have been such a pity to 
have missed the dance ! 

Gerald stayed, so the squire had 
not to keep his promise. The 
library at Castle Derring had been 
prepared for our sacrilegious feet 
by the simple process of clearing 
away the heavy tables and reading 
chairs, and allowing the band to 
display themselves and their instru- 
ments in a gallery which ran across 
one end of the room. We ladies 
had repaired duly to a dainty dress- 
ing-room, allotted to our use and 
comfort, to prepare ourselves for the 
dance. 

Such a dressing-room! Such a 
contrast to my poor little bit of an 
attic, with its slanting roof, aud 
narrow strips of carpet, and tiny 
square looking-glass ! 

Some of the ledies had brought 
change of raiment. And they came 
out—glorious—in white boots and 
white gloves, and shining fans, all 
complete ! 

I, having nothing of the kind to 
put on, was soon ready; the faint 
noise of the band ascended from the 
library, and I was longing to go 
down—for I was nineteen years of 
age, and had never been at a public 
dance in all my life. 

Thank goodness, though, I could 
dance ; I always doted on the swift 
swing and glide of the dance, and 
many aud many a time had Gerald 
and [ footed it merrily—breathless 
—to our own singing. 

“I daresay 1 shan’t be asked 
more than once or twice,” I said to 
myself. “But oh! I do hope I 
won’t sit down all the evening— 
Gerald will dance with me; at all 
events, ’ll make him.” 

Looking back upon that evening, 
I can say that it was the happiest of 
my life. 
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Everything was so new, so de- 
lightful. 

How soon I forgot the undoubted 
fact that my nearly worn-out-dress 
was the shabbiest in the room ! 

The band up in the gallery 
banged and blew and tooted away 
with a will (for the musicians had 
been refreshed to their hearts’ 
delight during the interval), and 
away we danced, down, across, 
round the fine room, with the soft 
air, incense-laden, coming in at the 
tall open windows, until it grew 
quite dark. 

Not once or twice, nor thrice, 
didI dance. Mr. Derring took care 
that I should have partners in 
plenty, and I would have scandalized 
the neighbours by accepting the 
same partner three times but for a 
whisper from Lady Augusta. 

* Take care, Miss Lisle! Forgive 
me, but don’t dance all the evening 
with the same person.” 

Goodness, how I blushed ! 

Blushed scarlet, and made matters 
much worse by saying instanter to 
the partuer, Oliver Frost,— 

** Oh, no! I can’t dance with you 
again !” 

“ And pray why not ?”—this with 
a certain veiling of the dark, soft 
eyes, which made me feel as if I 
were a wretch, 

“Because — you mustn’t be 
offended—I can’t dance too many 
times with one person !” 

“ Allright! MayI ask to whom 
you are indebted for this wonderful 
prohibition ?” 

Lady Augusta answered for me, 
promptly. 

“T told her, Mr. Frost. 
don’t look black !” 

“Black! no—I ought to have 
remembered the strict rule;” and 
with this, off he went, with a bow 
to me, and another to my lady. 

He not only went off, but he went 
to bed, for some minutes afterwards 
I overheard his grey-haired, brisk 
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uncle say to the gentleman with 
whom I was dancing—‘‘I say, Mr. 
Fane, where’s Oliver ?” 

* Met him in the hall ; 
was going to bed.” 

“Going to bed at this hour! 
What a queer fellow he is!” 

* Queer? very! and I don’t think 
he’ll sleep much with this noise in 
the house. Another turn, Miss 
Lisle ?”’ 

Another—and still another turn 
—for Mr. Fane was a good dancer, 
a first-rate dancer, a stout, springy, 
lively man, with lot- of “go” in 
him. And we wen. around, and 
across, and in and out, up and 


he said he 


A uistoricaL sketch of church 
architecture in its origin and devel- 
opment may be naturally considered 
under three heads—primitive, medi- 
eval, and modern. The primitive 
period begins with the age of Con- 
stantine, and may be considered as 
lasting till near the close of the tenth 
century. The medieval succeeds 
and continues till about the end of 
the fifteenth; the remaining cen- 
turies may be regarded as modern. 
When the Christians of the Roman 
empire first found themselves in a 
position to build places of worship of 
a more public and monumental cha- 
racter than the crypts and secret 
chambers in which they had sought 
shelter from the penal laws, they 
would, of course, look for models in 
the public buildings they saw around 
them. Now, the religious edifices 
of the Greeks and Romans were 
altogether unsuited to the require- 
ments of the Church. Heathen 
temples were only meant to shelter 
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down, to the brisk strains of the 
“Hunter’s Galop,” like dancing 
dervishes. 

Then Gerald came up—inexor- 
able. 

“ Now then, Georgie! You’vehad 
enough of it; we must go!” There 
was no help for it; he was wrapped 
up already for the walk home, and 
only waited, cigar in mouth, for 
me. 

So I had to say good-night to 
the host and hostess, and then, 
quickening my steps to keep pace 
with Gerald’s stride, home I went. 

(To be continued.) 


the sacred images and their imme- 
diate attendants, whereas a church, 
as its name imports, is designed to 
accommodate an entire assembly. 
We read of a temple being criticized 
because, if the divinities were to 
stand up, their heads would go 
through the roof. If the cell of the 
temple were large enough for the 
gods, it did not matter that it was 
small and badly lighted. The place 
for the worshippers was in the outer 
court, which was sometimes applied 
to strange uses—as when the slaves 
of Clodius were examined by torture 
in the atrium of the temple of 
liberty at Rome. Even the holy 
places of the Israelites, though their 
religion excluded the aid of images, 
were arranged on a very similar 
plan to the temples of their heathen 
neighbours in Egypt and Syria. 
The tabernacle of the congregation 
or meeting with God, was not a 
place for congregational worship in 
our sense. It was meant to repre- 
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sent, as by a parable, the constant 
dwelling of the invisible King and 
Captain of Israel in the midst of the 
camp of His warriors. To impress 
this idea on a sensual and un- 
believing people, a tent was pitched, 
and furnished like an ordinary habi- 
tation, with a seat, a candlestick, a 
table, and an ark or chest for articles 
of value. ‘The altar, in accordance 
with this idea, represented the fire- 
place of the dwelling, where the 
owner's food is prepared, and hence 
it is often called by the prophets 
“the fire-hearth of the Lord,” in 
allusion to the domestic hearth. The 
temple of Solomon only differed 
from the tabernacle as a palace does 
from a movable pavilion. The 
sanctuary was still small and dark. 
The people who came to offer their 
gifts, and pay their homage to their 
unseen Ruler, were received in an 
outer court, as we are reminded by 
the story of Zacharias in St. Luke. 
It was not till long after the age 
of Constantine that the Church was 
able to appropriate temples to Chris- 
tian use, and, when she did so, the 
results were generally, in an archi- 
tectural point of view, disastrous, 
Rude walls were built between the 
columns, and other expedients used 
to enlarge the space, without regard 
to appearances. Such churches as 
the San Lorenzo, formed out of the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina 
in the Roman forum, resemble the 
unsightly Presbyterian reconstruc- 
tions which disfigure so many fine 
abbey ruins in Scotland. But though 
temples were in general out of the 
question, there were other public 
buildings to be found in every city 
of importance which were admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of the 
emancipated Church. These were 
the basilicas, which were accord- 
ingly in some instances obtained by 
the Christians from friendly govern- 
ments, and, in others, copied by 
them in new structures of their own. 


We have here the reason why seven 
of the principal churches of Rome 
itself are still distinguished by the 
title of basilicas, and the same term 
is often applied to other large 
churches among the Latin nations. 
The basilicas, or royal halls, were 
intended to serve the double pur- 
pose of court-houses and chambers 
of commerce. There is one at 
Treves still perfect, which shows 
how large and stately they could be 
in provincial towns of the Roman 
empire. In the capital itself they 
were of almost incredible mag- 
nificence. The ruins of the great 
basilica of Constantine or Maxen- 
tius are the most conspicuous in the 
Roman forum. When entire, it 
must have far surpassed the largest 
of our minsters in height and width, 
and its huge nave, from which on 
each side three transepts opened, 
was covered with a barrel vault of 
such span as no medizval architect 
has dared to imitate. The main 
feature of every basilica, whether 
large or small, is the apse. This 
was asemicircular recess, sometimes 
separated sby a partition or screen 
from the chief apartment, and occu- 
pied by the seats of the magistrate 
and his assessors. The basilica of 
Constantine had no fewer than three 
apses, one at each end of the great 
hall, and another. at the extremity 
of the central transept. The Church 


‘borrowed the idea of the apse from 


the State, and made it the tribunal 
of the bishop and his presbyters, 
In the British islands, where Roman 
memories were weakest, churches 
generally have a square termina- 
tion, though there are a few splen- 
did exceptions, as in the abbeys 
of Westminster and Tewkesbury. 
Abroad, semicircular or polygonal 
endings are the rule, not only in 
basilicas, but in ordinary churches. 

Many German cathedrals have, 
indeed, two apses, one at each end 
of the nave, and two choirs, one 
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for the people and the other for the 
chapter alone. In the churches of 
Anjou we sometimes find a distinct 
peculiarity, a row of niches or small 
apses running all along the nave, 
and serving instead of aisles to it. 
There are in Syria some tolerably 
perfect remains of apses in churches 
founded by Constantine himself. 
His cathedral at Tyre has three, now 
built into the city wall; and in the 
court of the great temple at Baalbek 
there are the ruins of a humble 
basilica with an apse, which might 
have been imitated from one of the 
beautiful recesses in the older walls 
around. The original arrangement 
of the interior of an apse is best 
seen in the venerable basilica at 
Torcello, near Venice. The curve 
of the half-circle is occupied by 
rows of marble seats, rising one 
above the other to a considerable 
height, much in the fashion of an 
ancient theatre. The bishop’s seat 
is elevated in the middle of the 
uppermost range, in the same posi- 
tion as the throne of the Greek patri- 
arch in the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

We are reminded by this ancient 
apse that in primitive times the 
basilica served the purposes of a 
chapter-house and consistorial court, 
and that it was the place where 
synods were held. The chair of the 
bishop, too, surrounded by the seats 
of the presbyters, is a memorial of 
other days, when prelates used to 
fraternize with their clergy, and had 
not yet withdrawn to the seclusion of 
baronial halls, as in modern England. 
The altar of a basilica was a wooden 
table in the middle of the floor of 
the apse, and in front of the tiers of 
seats we have described. Hence, 
the officiating priest, standing behind 
it, faced the people in the body of 
the church, as the pope still does 
when he celebrates in St. Peter’s. 

This is probably the reason why 
the oldest basilicas are entered from 
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the eastern end, where is the prin- 
cipal front. Though that arrange- 
ment has been long reversed, some 
monastic churches of Italy preserve 
a trace of it. Their high altar is not 
at the end of the choir, where the 
clergy sit, as in our cathedrals, but 
in front of the screen which sepa- 
rates the choir from the nave. The 
monks enter their division of the 
church by doors on each side of the 
altar, and chant their offices out of 
sight behind. The chapel of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, in Westminster 
Abbey, corresponds to a choir of 
this kind, and the stall of the supe- 
rior would be at the end, where is 
the tomb of Henry V. 

As the altar of a basilica was 
placed in so exposed a position, it 
was sometimes covered by a canopy, 
from which veils could be drawn 
round it during the most solemn 
mysteries. The Italian word for 
such a canopy is that “ baldac- 
chin” which is now alarming the 
Church Association. Notwithstand- 
ing its formidable sound, its meaning 
is perfectly simple. We might call 
the canopy of a tomb, or even that 
of a four-post bed, a baldacchino, 
though the tourist in Italy learns to 
associate it with the furniture cf a 
basilica. It is singular that the Pu- 
ritans in some respects came nearer 
to this primitive pattern than the 
highest churchmen. In remote vil- 
lage churches one occasionally dis- 
covers a chancel seated all round, 
with the holy table in the middle, 
near the chancel arch. The famous 
Irish Dominican church of San 
Clemente at Rome has many curious 
relics of the older basilica, over 
which it is built. Such are the low 
marble partitions which enclosed a 
sort of pew for the choir in front of 
the altar, and the two stone pulpits 
for reading the Scriptures, which 
stood on each side in the middle of 
this fence. 

Nothing can be more unadorned 


















than the plain brick walls of the 
exterior of these old basilicas—only 
at one end there is sometimes a hand- 
some cloister answering to the atrium 
or court at the entrance of a Roman 
house. . Like that, it was an open 
space, surrounded by pillared walks, 
and containing a fountain or laver, 
where the faithful washed their 
hands before prayer, according to 
the immemorial practice of the East. 
In later times the principal front 
was often embellished with large 
pictures in uwsaic, some of which 
remain in wonderful preservation. 
The interior is also extremely simple, 
with bare walls, and a roof of rough, 
open timber. We look in vain for the 
traceried and painted windows, and 
complicated ;perspective of pointed 
architecture. And yet, as the tem- 
ples, palaces, and baths of the chief 
Roman cities fell into decay, amidst 
the break-up of the empire, the 
Church profited by the devotion of 
a despairing and awestricken age. 
The magnificent columns of costly 
marble, each in one piece, were very 
often not destroyed, but transferred 
to some venerated shrine. The chief 
difference was, that now they were 
ranged within the building, instead 
of adorning its outside, as in classi- 
cal architecture. There were no pe- 
ristyles round the basilica, but the 
nave was separated from the aisles 


by long colonnades. The walls above. 


were at first carried in the old way, 
on flat entablatures like beams, 
reaching from pillar to pillar; but 


‘the builders soon gained courage to 


throw arches from one pillar to 
another. They made, however, a 
compromise with custom, by leaving 
one large block between the ancient 
capital of the pillar and the spring- 
ing of the arch. This unmean- 
ing piece of stone, which is only 
a recollection of the disused en- 
tablature, has usually a wedge- 
like shape, and is ornamented with 
an incised cross. It is considered 
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a marked peculiarity of what is 
known as the Byzantine style. At 
the upper windows were necessarily 
high in the wall; to escape the roots 
of the aisles, an empty space was 
left between them and the tops of 
the arches. In poorer churches this 
would be plain, as at the scene of 
St. Paul’s martyrdom, near Rome; 
but in the grand basilicas of impe- 
rial Ravenna it is occupied with 
mosaics, as are the walls of the 
apse and of the arch opening into it. 


_ We see churches and palaces repre- 


sented, with their open rows of 
arches filled with costly hangings, 
long processions of formal saints 
advancing to worship the Saviour, 
who, with His court of angels and 
apostles, sits at the end above the 
heads of His earthly ministers. The 
elders of the Apocalypse, and the 
lambs, palms, and rivers of Para- 
dise, are also frequent and appro- 
priate subjects for ornamenting the 
vaults above the seats of bishops and 
clergy, thus reminding the church 
militant of its heavenly recompense. 
The confessional of a basilica was 
not a box for hearing confession, 
but the part near the altar, where 
martyrs or confessors were supposed 
to be buried. The apse and confes- 
sional were generally paved with a 
delicate mosaic, enclosed within cir- 
cles of marble, and called Alexan- 
drian work, no doubt from the city 
where it was made. The Romans 
had been used thus to ornament the 
tribunals of their magistrates. Pilate 
had sat down on such a pavement to 
pronounce his sentence; and Julius 
Cesar, who knew the importance of 
such outward marks of official rank, 
carried with him on his marches in 
Gaul a ready-prepared flooring of 
small pieces of marble, which were 
put together wherever he would set 
up his chair of state. But the basili- 
cas were not the only Roman public 
buildings which the early church 
architects took as their models. 

4—2 
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In primitive times numerous con- 
verts were received into the Church 
at certain solemn Seasons, and large 
baptisteries were required for their 
immersion. For these the public 
baths afforded the most convenient 
pattern. They contained round halls 
with dome-like roofs, lighted and 
ventilated by a hole in the top. The 
Pantheon at Rome, which was at 
first connected with the baths of 
Agrippa, is a splendid example, and 
there is another in the baths of Dio- 
cletian, now used as the vestibule of 
a church. The baptisteries were 
round or octagonal buildings with 
lofty roofs, and in early times were 
usually detached from the neigh- 
bouring basilica, as we see in the 
well-known examples of Florence 
and Pisa. There were also many 
ecclesiastical buildings of the same 
shape intended to cover the tomb of 
some holy or royal personage. Here 
the design was borrowed from such 
circular sepulchres as those of Adrian 
and Cecilia Metella. In Christian 
times these mausolea became memo- 
rial churches or mortuary chapels. 
We have instances in the tombs of 
Theodoric and Galla Placidia, at 
Ravenna, and of the Princess Con- 
stantia, at Rome. The most cele- 
brated, however, is the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem, where the sup- 
posed tomb of Christ is covered by 
the dome of a large church. 

In the Eastern Church the round 
or octagonal form became the pre- 
vailing type, and the domes grew 
loftier and more spacious, till they 
reached their highest perfection in 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople. In 
the West, the two plans, the round 
and the oblong, gradually blended 
together. The round baptistery, or 
tomb, instead of continuing to be 
separate from the basilica to which 
it belonged, became, as it were, the 
porch of the main building. Thus, 
Justinian, in the fine church of San 
Vitale, at Ravenna, added a lofty 
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octagon to an oblong choir, in a man- 
ner which has been imitated in St. 
Gereon, at Cologne. The Temple 
church, in London, is a familiar in- 
stance of the same plan, where the 
idea was doubtless taken from Jeru- 
salem. Perhaps the western towers 
of many English churches, where 
the font is placed under a vault 
much higher than the rest of the 
interior, may be a remembrance of 
these lofty baptisteries. 

The Romanesque style which we 
used to term Saxon or Norman, 
but which once prevailed in all 
western nations, differs from the 
later Roman chiefly in the freer use 
of the arch. The Romans, though 
they well understood how to use 
the arch, were rather ashamed of 
it. They were not more original 
in their architecture than in their 
literature. As they borrowed the 
metres of their poetry from Greece, 
so they copied the pillars and 
pediments of the Greek buildings, 
and endeavoured by their aid to 
disguise their own national style, 
which was really based on alto- 
gether different { principles. The 
Romanesque, on the contrary, the 
first of the great styles of the me- 
dizval period, gloried in the pro- 
fusest display of arches, large and 
small. In it not only are all the 
arches of construction exposed to 
view, but the bare walls are deco- 
rated with arcades which rise to the 
summit of the domes and belfries. 
The idea was suggested by such 
Roman buildings as the Black Gate 
at Treves, but it is carried out with 
far greater freedom. 

In this age the discovery first 
broke on the Christian mind that 
the exterior of churches might be 
beautiful, as well as the interior. 
In place of the shapeless brick walls 
and dead arches of the old basilica, 
ugly as a modern railway station, 
we now find a wealth of sculpture 
expended on walls of stone, or 
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sometimes, in Italy, of variously 
coloured marbles. There bad been 
a wide-spread belief that the end of 
the world would come with the con- 
clusion of the first thousand years 
after Christ. The churches, there- 
fore, had been neglected in the 
gloomy centuries before that fatal 
period; but when the millennium had 
passed, the faithful applied them- 
selves with renewed energy to thie 
building and adorning of the houses 
of God, many of which were now 
connected with the opulent chapters 
and convents. We are astonished 
at the strange variety of monsters, 
hunting scenes, and all sorts of wild, 
and even indecent fancies, in which 
the learning, or the caprice and 
humour, of those rude ages loved to 
express itself through its favourite 
art of architecture—pillars, capitals, 
doors, and stalls are often covered 
with those fantastic carvings in 
wood and stone. But it seems pro- 
bable that here, too, the Romanesque 
artists are merely followers of their 
Roman predecessors. 

It is well known, from the re- 
mains of Pompeii and other Roman 
cities, that the ancients were in the 
habit of decorating the walls of their 
dwellings with arabesques and de- 
lineations of their domestic life, as 
well as of their history and myth- 
ology. Indeed in so doing they 


only followed the example of the- 


Egyptians at a much earlier period, 
who so adorned the interior of their 
tombs. It was natural for the early 
Christians to imitate this custom in 
the buildings in which they took 
the liveliest interest. Hence the 
dim chapels in the catacombs are 
painted like Roman and Etruscan 
sepulchres, and when Constantine 
began to build large basilicas for 
the Church, he painted the whole 
Bible history along the sides of their 
naves. But these decorations were 
not always confined to such sacred 
subjects: we read of a nobleman of 
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the fifth century who was building 
a church and proposed to paint the 
inside with hunting and fishing 
scenes, and representations of ani« 
mals and of the vintage. St. Nilus, 
whom he consulted, very properly 
rebuked him for so unseemly a de- 
sign; and if other church builders 
showed the same taste, their paint- 
ings have long perished, like the 
medieval colouring of our own 
cathedrals. The carvings of the 
Romanesque were more durable; 
and, interesting as they are as 
curious relics of antiquity, we can 
see that St. Bernard had some rea- 
son for discountenancing such pro- 
fane representations in the churches 
of his Cistercians. 

The great churches of the Ro- 
manesque period are both loftier and 
longer than the old basilicas, and in- 
stead of domes at the west end or 
over detached baptisteries, lantern 
towers begin to appear in the middle 
of the fabric. Abroad, these lanterns 
are of various shapes, chiefly octag- 
onal; in England they are mostly 
square, and, not being intended for 
bells, rarely rise to a great height 
above the roof. In later times, 
however, belfries have often been 
superadded on the top of the early 
lantern, as in Durham Cathedral. 
The oldest belfries were frequently 
detached from the church, as now 
at Chichester and Evesham. Bel- 
fries were, of course, unknown in 
the primitive period, when large 
bells had not yet come .into use. 
Their introduction marks an era in 
church architecture, as, without these 


_lofty towers, our cities and churches 


would lose half their dignity. 
Romanesque belfries abound in 
Italy, where they are often the sole 
remains of the original buildings. 
They are usually tall and slender 
square towers, mostly of brick, 
divided into many stories, orna- 
mented by arcades, and pierced with 
small windows. At Ravenna they 
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are round, with conical roofs, irre- 
sistibly recalling the round towers 
of Ireland to our memories. Those 
once mysterious structures were pro- 
bably no more than campaniles imi- 
tated from early Italian towers. 
The comparative poverty of Ire- 
land would account for their 
being smaller and plainer than 
their prototypes. The Roman- 
esque was more successfully culti- 
vated, both in Italy and Ireland, 
than any of the later medieval styles. 
In Italy, it is lighter and more ele- 
gant than the Norman of England. 
In Ireland, the quaint and exuberant 
fancy of the Celtic stonemasons 
rivalled the complicated scroll-work 
of the writers of manuscripts. Such 
buildings as Cormac’s chapel at 
Cashel, and the cathedral at Clon- 
fert, want only size to vie with the 
churches of Pavia and Lucca. 

The Romanesque of Germany is 
heavy, but the towers of churches 
are sometimes so slender and lofty 
as to resemble the minarets of 
Eastern mosques. 

The pointed style may, perhaps, 
have originated in the ambition of 
the wealthy religious societies to 
build and vault their churches on a 
more extensive plan. The pointed 
arch, being stronger than the round, 
is fitted to cover wider spaces. 
Hence we see it first introduced in the 
main arches of the edifice, while the 
Romanesque continues to be employ- 
ed in the details of the architecture. 

Instances of this transition style 
occur in Christ Church, Dublin, 
and other massive works of the first 
Norman settlers in Ireland; 
when the beauty of the graceful 
pointed style had been discovered, 
it soon supplanted its older rival 
throughout the North of Europe. 
In the South the traditions of Roman 
architecture were generally too 
strong for it, though the friars, who 
were cosmopolitan in their ideas, 
did not fail to build large pointed 
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churches in most cities of Italy. 
Italian Gothic is seen to most ad- 
vantage in palaces and municipal 
buildings, where it shows what can 
be done with brick and terra-cotta. 
Their pointed churches seem bare 
and poor in comparison with those 
of France and England, though 
their baldness is disguised by a pro- 
fusion of rich furniture, marble 
monuments, and curious paintings. 
Their enormous size, too, is of itself 
imposing, and the western fronts, 
which were alone intended to be 
seen, are frequently covered with a 
veneering of marble in patterns, 
which sometimes reminds us of the 
black and white timber buildings so 
common in England. The lately 
finished fagade of Santa Croce, in 
Florence, is a fine example. 

While admiring the vast churches 
which have come down to us from 
the Middle Ages, one cannot avoid 
wondering how these immense piles 
were intended to be used. They 
cannot have been meant for con- 
gregational worship or preaching. 
Much space was, no doubt, required 
for the display of relics, and other 
monastic treasures, and for the im- 
posing processions which were so 
frequent. Wealthy and childless 
bishops and abbots would go on 
building additions to their churches 
in successive generations merely to 
exhibit their taste and munificence, 
and to secure for themselves a place 
in the grateful memory of the fra- 
ternity. Besides, it must be borne 
in mind that, in the Middle Ages, 
churches were turned to account in 
many ways which would seem ob- 
jectionable now. Political and 
municipal assemblies were held in 
them, miracle plays were acted, 
country gentlemen arranged their 
disputes, universities transacted 
their business. ‘“ Paul’s Walk” 
continued to be so used long after 
the Reformation, and Queen Eliza- 
beth witnessed a play of Terence 
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in King’s College Chapel, at Cam- 
bridge, without any sense of incon- 
gruity. The histories and novels of 
the Middle Ages are full of inci- 
dental notices how the churches 
were then places of continual and 
daily resort, and entered into the 
common life of the people, so that it 
is no wonder that the republics and 
free cities, as wellas the religious com- 
munities, emulated each other in pro- 
viding for their size and splendour. 
At the present day these huge 
churches seem an embarrassment to 
Roman Catholics, nearly as much 
as to Anglicans. I have seen many 
great abbeys and cathedrals abroad 
where the ordinary services are per- 
formed in small side chapels, fenced 
off by gratings or glass windows. 
The high altar is deserted and dis- 
used except on solemn festivals; the 
vast nave is usually empty ; and, 
when a ‘‘select orator”’ is to preach, 
a temporary platform, with chair 
and table, is put up, and a sort of 
tent spread out beneath the vaulted 
roof, to prevent his voice being lost. 
The best medieval models for mo- 
dern churches are those of the 
Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
owed their popularity to preaching, 
and took care to place their congre- 
gations within sight and hearing of 
the pulpit. In these churches the 
naves are spacious, open, and well 


lighted; there are few screens and - 


obstructions to the voice, and the 
side aisles, being low and narrow, 
probably serve the useful purpose of 
passages to the seats in the central 
division. The older orders did not 
build for popular services, but for 
their solitary devotion; the recluse 
Carthusians especially lavishing all 
their ample wealth on architecture, 
the only luxury of these ascetics. 
The pointed churches of England 
sre not so lofty as those of France, 
and cannot boast of the gorgeous 
west fronts and spacious triple por- 
tals of our neighbours. On the 
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other hand, their general outline is 
more elegant, and their interiors 
generally more interesting and diver- 
sified. In England only the double or 
patriarchal cross, and principal tower 
rising above the intersection of the 
nave and transept, are common fea- 
tures of a large church. The tracery 
of the windows, and the mouldings 
of the pillars, are other points of 
superiority. 

The pointed architecture of Ire- 
land, though not to be compared 
with the costly buildings of richer 
countries, is not without interest, 
and does not deserve the utter ne- 
glect with which Irishmen are too 
apt to treat it. The largest and 
best known of our churches are in 
the first pointed style. This is a 
style which depends greatly on the 
richness of its details, and it is a 
mistake to choose it for cheap 
churches, as modern builders are 
apt to do. If they could afford to 
copy the elegant lancet windows, 
and deeply recessed doorways of 
the “Early English,” they might 
discover not a few exquisite models 
in out of the way parts of Ireland. 
There is, for instance, a window at 
Kilmallock, and a door at Athassel, 
equal to anything of the size in 
England. As the Middle Ages went 
on, distracted Ireland grew poorer, 
and her church architecture fell off. 
There is not much decorated work 
in Ireland, and what answers to the 
English perpendicular is rude 
enough. It is curious that the 
west of Ireland abounds in speci- 
mens of “Flamboyant” tracery, 
perhaps derived from Spain. Gal- 
way Church has some, and there 
were numerous fine tombs, with 
niches filled with rich, flowing 
tracery, in the ruined abbeys of the 
west, a few years ago ; but, as no 
care was taken of them, they have 
probably perished. ‘The late Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners have lent a 
hand to the work of destruction. 
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They would naturally desire to get 
rid of those remains of real archi- 
tecture which would be a standing 
rebuke to their own monstrosities. 
Their so-called restoration of Gal- 
way Collegiate Church was an 
example of every possible violation 
of taste and propriety. The per- 
pendicular style is peculiar to 
England ; it had the merit of ar- 
ranging the windows and their 
tracery in combination with the 
general lines of the building; it also 
secured plenty of light, and was weil 
fitted to display the fine stained 
glass of the period. ‘The handsome 
towers of this style, covered with 
rich panelling, will be remembered 
by every traveller in the West of 
England. When the pointed styles 
had worn themselves out in striving 
after novelty, the revived study of 
Greek and Roman literature would 
turn general attention to classical 
architecture. The Gothic buildings 
would become unfashionable, like the 
writings of monks and schoolmen, 
and the success of the painters and 
sculptors of Italy would recommend 
the graceful forms of Roman and 
Grecian art. 

In these islands the architects of 
the Renaissance were chiefly em- 
ployed in building mansions for the 
nobility, as the Reformation had put 
a stop to the building and adorning 
of churches, It was not till the 
Fire of London that anything of 
note was done in this direction. 
Abroad church building went on 
as before, and some very large 
churches, like St. Eustache, at Paris, 
and the Cathedral of Malaga, were 
erected on the plan of the medieval 
minsters, but with all the details in 
the new fashion. We must look to 
Italy for the most successful ex- 
amples of this Italian style. There, 


some men of genius have given a 
wonderful dignity and grace to the 
free adaptation of Roman forms to 
modern and Christian 


ideas and 
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wants. One must be a very bigoted 
lover of Gothic not to admire such 
churches as San Lorenzo, in Florence, 
and Santa Giustina, at Padua. They 
are models of taste and beauty, and 
in every way preferable to attempts 
at reproducing the strictly classical 
temple architecture of antiquity. 

Sir Christopher Wren has imitated 
the Italian architects with consider- 
able success. In St. Paul’s he has, 
in some respects, surpassed them ; 
though it must be confessed that 
some of his London churches are not 
very striking. A few interesting 
churches in England, like St. Mary’s, 
Warwick, belong to this period, and 
have the general effect of Gothic 
buildings, though there is nothing 
really poinied in their architecture. 

During the last two centuries 
church architecture has every where 
been growing more and more de- 
graded, till its late remarkable revi- 
val. In these islands, what little was 
done was in that debased Italian, of 
which the parish churches of Dublin 
are not much worse examples than 
those of London. Abroad, plenty 
of money was spent, too commonly 
in transtorming the noble churches 
of the Middle Ages into the tawdry 
likeness of some court theatre or 
ball-room. 

The Jesuits were the leaders in 
this unfortunate mis-application of 
Christian liberality. Lord Palmer- 
ston never made a greater mistake 
than when he stigmatized pointed 
architecture as gloomy aud Jesuit- 
ical. ‘The sumptuous churches of 
the Jesuits in Germany and Italy 
are never Gothic or pointed, but 
invariably Italian run mad, as fine 
as gilding, carving, paint, and stucco 
can make them, but with no pre- 
tensions to good taste or religious 
feeling. I have lately seen one at 
Trauvkirchen, where the pulpit is 
an enormous boat of ormolu, with 
two apostles of painted wood as 
large as life hauling in a net full of 
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fish. The canopy is composed of 
tritons, and other marine monsters, 
in gilding and paint. How often is 
the amateur disappointed when he 
enters some magnificent cathedral, 
after admiring its lofty towers and 
pointed pinnacles, and discovers the 
interior transformed, as at Palermo, 
into a cold, would-be Doric temple ; 
or, as at Cremona, disguised by 
paint and plaister into the likeness 
of the last century; or, what is 
worse, one makes a pilgrimage to a 
world-famous shrine, to discover the 
old historical fane utterly swept 
away, and a poor, commonplace 
modern building usurping its place 
and name. The medieval churches 
have scarcely suffered more from 
Puritan zeal in Calvinistic countries 
than from ill-judged restorations in 
Roman Catholic. They are best 
preserved in the Lutheran parts of 
Germany. In Nuremberg, for 
instance, there are some fine 
churches, which retain all their 
ancient shrines and ornaments, 
though Protestants have for cen- 
turies used them for worship. 

The late revival of taste for 
pointed architecture and church 
building in England is too large a 
subject to enter upon here. It did 
not come u year too soon. Not 
long ago the authorities of an 
English cathedral, finding that the 
pillars which supported the great 
central tower were becoming decayed, 
mended the flaw with a covering of 
stiff paper, and then whitewashed 
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over the whole. Now there is 
scarcely a cathedral or large church 
whieh is not being restored to its 
ancient magnificence, and even the 
rural churches, which on the Conti- 
nent are still neglected, are sharing 
the pious care of the restorer. In 
so extensive a movement mistakes 
will occur, and sometimes valuable 
fragments of wood-carving are lost, 
and too modern an air given to our 
venerable churches; still, on the 
whole, the improvement is un- 
questionable. 

It is, therefore, a subject for con- 
gratulation that this movement is 
extending by degrees to Ireland, 
where architectural taste was at the 
lowest ebb, The three successive 
restorations of our chief cathedrals 
in Armagh and Dublin have each 
been an advance on its predecessor. 
Nor have the smaller cathedrals 
which abound in Ireland been passed 
over. The rebuilding of Cork and 
Tuam, and the restorations of Lime- 
rick, Dromore, and probably others, 
are all meritorious steps in the right 
direction. Kildare, lately disfigured 
by a hideous belfry within its 
ancient tower, is, I trust, soon to be 
taken in hand. 

As the subject becomes studied, 
and visitors to other countries 
bring back reports of what they 
have seen, we must hope that the 
obstacles interposed by religious 
prejudice and ignorance will pass 
away, like the barbarous rule of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
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A puero est, causaque mea permulta rogatus 
Fecit, et incolumis laetor quod vivit in urbe ; 


SEp —— 


Nor long since, one fine morning 
found me sauntering towards . 
although no particular inducement 
carried me forward, except the de- 
sire for exercise. My mind claimed 
a holiday as well as my body, and 
wandered from subject to subject 
until, tired of unbridled latitude, it 
settled down, with an usual caprice, 
upon one not at all connected with 
any apparent reason for its sup- 
planting others. I pondered on the 
infirmities of mankind as a great 
body politic, and the avidity with 
which, in general, one neighbour 
criticizes another, comfortably un- 
conscious that he himself is as 
veritable a subject for the same 
mental anatomy to others. Among 
the many curious features of this 
primitive custom, one struck me 
with peculiar force, and that is the 
terrible emphasis with which the 
simple little particle But is clothed 
in this neighbourly estimation of 
character. Did we with unmiti- 
gated ferocity attack our fellows, we 
should in general at once awaken 
the sympathy of our auditors for 
the accused; and our own envy, 
hatred, or an equally amiable 
quality, would appear awkwardly 
prominent. But to display our own 
unchallengeable impartiality and 
innate candour, and at the same 
time to bring home with irresistible 
force to the bosom of each hearer 
the errors of the absent delinquent, 
we benevolently enumerate some 
more or less redeeming points in the 





—— Yet (which yet, by the way, is almost as vile a syllable as BT). 
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character. Now it is critically be- 
tween these opposing demonstra- 
tions of amiable impartiality on one 
hand, and severe scrutiny on the 
other, that the terrible But takes its 
allotted and invariable position ; so 
that a practised ear will, with un- 
hesitating expectancy, look for the 
juxta-position of the summation of 
a compeer’s good qualities, and the 
But hich is the black usher to the 
reverse of the picture wherein the 
darker tints are generally heightened 
with a laudable dexterity. It is to 
be confessed that this ominous But 
is seldom the precursor of unmixed 
falsehood, and is sometimes found 
to be the herald of nothing but 
truth. 

In the midst of my sable reveries, 
T recognized in a group of boys a 
great favourite of mine, the son of 
a particular friend, who no sooner 
saw me than, sallying forth from 
his playmates, he ran to me. 
After all due salutations, “ Fred,” 
said I, “have you learned English 
grammar?” “Qh, yes! I am 
learning it.” “What part of 
speech is But?” The child looked 
wise for a moment, and then replied, 
“I would tell you at once, But I 
have not come to it yet in the gram- 
mar.” “ Poor little fellow,” thought 
I within myself, “ may you always 
remain as ignorant of the vitupera- 
tive use of the particle as you are 
now of its grammatical ’—surely 
vain wish! and I knew it to be 
vain at the very moment of its con- 
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ception. We then parted —he 
bounding off to play, I proceeding 
tranquilly to-————.._ Arrived, I 
made straight to Aunt Rebecca’s, 
who, like all maiden aunts, was a 
pattern of order, particularity, per- 
tinacity, and a folio volume of in- 
telligence in all the small matters of 
the neighbourhood. Her comfort- 
able house formed adelightful rendez- 
vous for five or six other spinsters 
of like mature age, who, resem- 
bling her in single blessedness, 
differed materially from her in 
pecuniary resources. They there- 
fore, tacitly allowing her chieftain- 
ship, carried on a recognized coterie- 
ship of gossip — religious and 
secular, criminative and discrimina- 
tive— accompanied with work- 
womanship and charity; if that 
must be called charity which deals 
forth money or raiment with one 
hand and more than a handful of 
piercing remonstrances and upbraid- 
ings with the other. Between these 
virgin satellites of my aunt and 
myself an unacknowledged antipathy 
had been engendered from time 
immemorial in my annals, and with- 
out apy anticipative arrangement 
on either side, it had settled down 
into a sort of stipulation between the 
belligerents, that whenever it hap- 
pened that they and I met coinci- 
dently at aunt’s domicile, a sufficient 
amount of courtesy having passed 
to avoid rudeness, all parties should 
feel themselves at full liberty to fol- 
low the bent of their own inclinations, 
In this manner a general peace was 
very respectably kept, and Aunt 
Rebecca, with whom I was always 
a favourite, would often, as it were, 
instinctively move away from her 
work-table, and, drawing close to me, 
would converse long and interest- 
ingly, perfectly forgetful for the 
time being of the synod of volun- 
teer co-operators. On this occasion, 
being less inclined than ever to enter 
into conversation in such company; 
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I took my seat at a convenient dis- 
tance, and, taking up a new publica- 
tion, confined myself to the author’s 
company as much as I could, and 
my friends of the feminine gender 
proceeded perfectly regardless of my 
presence. After a good amount 
of gossip had circulated, my ears 
were attracted by the mention of 
the curate lately arrived to officiate 
in the parish. Now I was quite 
aware that Mr. Stedfast was in every 
way calculated to win golden 
opinions from the present company, 
not only on account of his un- 
affected solemnity and zeal, but 
above all for his high doctrinal views. 
Surely, thought J, for once we have 
an individual who will pass the 
fiery ordeal unscathed, and my poor 
little friend But will for once obtain 
a holiday. His diligence, his devo- 
tion, his single-mindedness, met all 
due commendation. ‘The tit-bits of 
his last sermon were quoted with 
enthusiastic applause, and every- 
thing promised a triumphant finale. 
When, however, my expectations 
were at their highest point of ex- 
altation, the fated But came mutter- 
ing through the room. That such 
a man—so nice, so good, so prudent, 
so perfect in all other points— 
shouid make such an imprudent 
match, that now he was still a poor 
curate with an increasing family. 
“What!” cried I, warmly, ‘‘must 
an unfortunate clergyman of neces- 
sity turn fortune-hunter in order to 
retain his title to common sense; 
and though a man of education 
and refined feelings, he must forego 
the exercise of his own heart’s 
choice to marry some precise old 
maid because she brings a heavy 
purse?” The silent consternation of 
the party showed that, however un- 
intentional upon my part, this tiny 
piece of declamation went home to 
the feelings of the entire party, and 
as I escaped from the room, I heard 
Aunt Rebecca’s whispered apology 
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for her offending nephew — that 
‘* George was always romantic.” 
While passing through one of the 
principal streets a sudden shower 
of rain made me take refuge in my 
tailor’s shop, where, taking up a 
newspaper and sitting behind the 
screen, I soon forgot the passing 
scenes in some interesting articles of 
immediate interest. However, it 
was not very long when an individual, 
coming in, entered into a confi- 
dential conversation with the prin- 
cipal of the establishment, which I 
not only could not avoid hearing, 
but which irresistibly attracted my 
attention. ‘The object of the inter- 
communication was, on the stranger’s 
part, to get a bill cashed, that on the 
part of the shopman to avoid the 
transaction as quietly and as in- 
offensively as he could. Ignorant 
as I had previously been of all the 
mysteries of such transactions, I 
soon perceived that the desideratum 
in the matter was to give two names, 
with whose respousibility the man 
of business could be fully satisfied. 
The applicant seemed to take it for 
granted that his own name would be 
accepted without opposition, while 
it appeared evident to me_ that, 
although no external oppcsition 
appeared, yet there was quite suf- 
ficient internal opposition to evoke 
every possible objection to any new 
name proposed. The first man 
named was allowed by the cautious 
man of business, But as his name 
was to some bills falling due in a 
few days, he thought it but right to 
await the settlement of these before 
any new ones should be drawn. To 
the second name he had nothing 
whatever to object, But as he did 
not know him, he did not wish at 
present to enlarge his list of names. 
Another was readily allowed to be 
wealthy, punctual, and in every way 
business-like, But, unfortunately, 
between him and my rich tailor a 
business feud had arisen, which com- 
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pletely threw him out of the ques- 
tion. In short, no name could pass 
muster; and after the most perse- 
vering struggle, the baffled appli- 
cant was obliged to retire, from the 
mere dint of passive resistance. 
With spirits deeply impressed 
with the cogitations and occurrences 
of the day, I returned home, and 
never enjoyed more delightfully the 
quietness of the domestic circle. 
When retired for the night my sleep 
became redolent again with the 
thoughts of the day, and a vision 
floated before me, as if to complete 
the whole subject. I thought that 
I was in a stupendous temple of 
Grecian architecture, in which the 
rows of pillars, extending indefinitely 
in the distance, revealed scenes of 
more than mortal beauty. A mag- 
nificent flight of marble steps, from 
the top of which some of the most 
gorgeous scenes in the distance were 
discoverable, lay immediately in front 
of the main entrance allotted to my- 
self and brother mortals, many of 
whom were gathered together near 
the bottom of the steps. I found 
myself, without any effort on my 
part, a composed spectator of the 
whole scene, equally apart from the 
multitude and the steps. It was a 
day, or rather night, of high cere- 
mony, for a decree had been issued 
from Jupiter that the individual to 
whose character no objection could 
be offered should be allowed to 
ascend the steps, and pass un- 
hindered towards the glorious vista 
whose very glimpses charmed the 
dullest spectator. Mercury stood 
upon the top of the flight of steps 
to examine the credentials of every 
candidate, to receive or reject, accord- 
ing to evidence. He appeared a 
perfect model of everlasting youth, 
and the glorious symmetry of his 
limbs, actuated by a corresponding 
spirit, seemed utterly to scorn the 
efforts of age or decay. In his hand 
he held his caduceus, which abso- 
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lutely looked as if a living piece of 
machinery, so marvellously executed 
that, had it not been in the hands of 
such a bearer, it would have riveted 
the gaze of all beholders. When I 
first found myself in the position 
allotted me, he was looking down 
upon the crowd with a good- 
humoured smile, somewhat tinged 
with an inclination to satire. I 
seemed intuitively to know that 
many had tried the ascent, but had 
all signally failed, and by this time 
the whole multitude appeared quite 
satisfied with the uselessness of any 
further attempts. While gazing 
with deep interest on the scene be- 
fore me and awaiting the issue, there 
was a sudden bustle, and, passing 
hastily through the crowd, the god- 
dess Hebe advanced to the foot of 
the steps, followed by seven virgins 
of surpassing beauty. The imper- 
sonation of youth and sprightliness, 
Hebe’s transcendent beauty was too 
celestial not to mingle awe with the 
admiration of mortals, but her fair 
companions were all objects of un- 
mixed admiration, and the puzzle 
was to whom to present the palm 
for excellence. ‘The ringlets of 
some were dark as the raven’s wing, 
shading bosoms of snowy white- 
ness, while the sparkling black eyes 
shot a tingling sensation through 
the heart; the auburn locks of 
others, correspondent with the lovely 
blue eyes which, in their timidity, 
did as much execution as the black 
in their loveliness. 

After a slight pause, Hebe, placing 
one foot upon the lowest step, ad- 
dressed her brother. ‘I congratu- 
late you, my indefatigible brother, 
in this new trial of your critical 
skill, thou most cunning of keen 
discriminators, the tiniest twinkle 
of whose satiric eye our accom- 
plished brother Apollo dreads far 
more than the fiercest jests of 
Momus. What chance, then, can 
poor mortals have with you? And, 
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indeed, I see you have rejected them 
without ceremony. However, I am 
determined to baffle your sapience 
this time. You have very justly 
rejected these boisterous men. Like 
all male animals, they are always in 
mischief of one sort or another. 
But these charming girls have never 
been removed from the domestic 
circle ; they are, therefore, untouched 
with those stains which adhere to 
their fathers and brothers.” 

‘‘ Admirable! my pretty little 
Hebe,” answered Mercury ; “as- 
suredly thou wilt shortly outrival 
our sister Athene in being a patroness 
of philosophy. But knowest thou 
not, fair reasoner, that the grand 
seat of man’s deficiency is the heart, 


and that can foster all the germs of 


evil as much in the closest secrecy 
as in the market place; as much 
when the cautious mortal broods 
over the forbidden desires of his own 
heart as when he is openly defiant 
of all order and decency? How- 
ever, your fair followers shall have 
all fair play. Let them advance.” 
“ Apene,” said Hebe, “ be thine the 
first trial.” The maiden addressed 
advanced without timidity, and with 
a steady step and look which dis- 
played more than ordinary self-con- 
fidence. ‘The god gazed on her for 
a moment, and his look, assuming a 
solemn sternness, he said, ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful indeed art thou, maiden, and 
also quick, decided, and energetic. 
But thou art cruel. Knowest thou 
not that the poor slave whom thou 
causedst yesterday to be so severely 
scourged is thy fellow-mortal, pos- 
sessed of the same feelings and liable 
to the same failings as thyself? De- 
part, and remember that the inha- 
bitauts above abhor tyranny as much 
in the lowest and weakest as in the 
highest and most powerful of thy 
race.” Hebe nodded to another, who 
advanced less confidently than the 
first. I watched the countenance of 
the god, but it altered not. “I know 
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thee, Zeloa,”’ said he; ‘thou art 
beautiful as thy companion, and 
possessed of some gentler qualities. 
But thou art envious, and that em- 
bitterest thine own life, and that of 
thy most intimate friends. Think 
upon the poor girl whose embroidery 
thou didst secretly destroy, lest it 
should outrival thine own. To thee 
it was a mere matter of vanity and 
paltry ambition. To her it was the 
support for herself and an aged 
parent. Away.” 

The third advanced, when Mer- 
cury exclaimed, “ Thou mayest pos- 
sess good qualities. But thou art 
jealous; and how frequently dost 
thou embitter thine own life and 
that of those around thee by this 
most ungenerous feeling !” 

Hebe, somewhat disappointed, 
called upon her fourth follower. 
“Come forward, Astata; he cannot 
charge you with any of these 
things.” 

“No, indeed, I cannot,” said 
the god, addressing the candidate ; 
“thou art free from the grosser 
faults of thy precursors. But thou 
art fickle. Need I remind thee of 
the noble youth whom thy weaned 
affections compelled to exile himself 
from his native land,‘and drove him 
a despairing outcast on foreign 
shores? Recall thy scattered affec- 
tions. Win back the wanderer, make 
him and his friends happy, present 
to the state a progeny reflecting the 
virtues of their noble father and 
reformed mother, and thou wilt be- 
come an honour to thy country and 
procure happiness to thyself.” 

* Ariona,” said Hebe, “it is now 
thy turn, may good fortune attend 
thee!” A beautiful girl pressed for- 
ward without hesitation, even after 
all the other rejections ; and with a 
firm step began the ascent, when 
the god addressed her, “ Thou art 
very confident, Ariona, and confi- 
dence springing from right feelings 
is an excellent quality. But thy 
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confidence is the offspring of pride. 
Has this ever secured thee friends 
among thy fellow-mortals? Thinkest 
thou, then, that it will fit thee to be 
a companion for the inhabitants of 
heaven ?” 

I saw the shade of disappointment 
grow deeper on the forehead of Hebe 
as she addressed one of the two 
remaining competitors. “ Now, Cha- 
rissa, try thy fortune ;” and a smiling 
girl, whose merry countenance seemed 
to turn the whole scene into a jest, 
bounded forward, until sobered by 
the address of the sentinel god. 
“Charissa, mirth and sport are 
agreeable and useful when kept 
within the limits of moderation. 
Dut giddy mirth is a species of 
insanity, and dangerous as it is use- 
less. Rememberest thou, when in 
a fit of unbridled merriment, you 
flung the cushion at thy favourite 
dog, and felled thy feeble grand- 
father to the ground? Thou wert 
shocked, of course; but the terror 
of a moment is but a poor remedy 
for an injury which may cleave to 
its victim for life.” 

The goddess, being now reduced 
to her last maiden, took her by the 
hand, and leading her to the bottom 
of the steps, thus bespoke her 
brother: “ Your decisions are, of 
course, unimpeachable, and al- 
though I expected not to meet such 
repeated disappointments, yet I have 
retained the last, my brightest gem, 
against whom not a single fault 
such as you have animadverted on 
in the others can be alleged.” 

““Thy recommendation,” replied 
Mercury, “ possesses great weight. 
Let the damsel advance.” “Go 
quickly,” whispered the goddess to 
her charge, “improve the oppor- 
tunity while my brother’s humour 
appears favourable.” The waiden 
obeyed and hastened on, and 
success appeared at last likely. 
Haste, however, proved fatal. To- 
wards the middle of the steps she 
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stumbled and fell. A perceptible 
shade of sorrow passed over the 
features of the god as he lowered 
his caduceus to bar her further pro- 
gress, and he said, ‘* Maiden, thou 
art amiable as thou art beautiful, 
and hast as few defects as is com- 
patible with humanity; But thou 
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art careless, and this leavens the 
whole character. Even on this 
morning thy anxiety taught thee not 
exactness even in small things, and 
thy negligence in fastening the 
clasps of thy sandals has “been the 
harbinger of thy defeat.” 
Cc. H. I. 


THE FOLK-LORE OF BRITISH PLANTS. 


ARTICLE V. 


BY JAMES MASON. 


Grass. — Moss. — Mushrooms and 
Toadstools.—Parsley.— Peas.— Beans — 
Potatoes. — Turnips.— Hops, — Cereals : 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats. ‘ 


Let us go forth again on our plea- 
sant quest, and see what odd 
information we can add to our store. 
First, we shall consider the Grass 
which clothes the fields, and I am 
pretty sure we shall find in connec- 
tion with this green mantle of the 
earth some fancies that will amply 
reward our labour.’ 

The presence of grass growing 
undisturbed by man is the spell 
which preserves the plain and the 
hillside as the domain of the fairies 
and other invisible people. Once 
it is ploughed up the spell is broken, 
and the mysterious inhabitants have 
to change their abode. ‘‘ Where 
the scythes cut and the sock rives,” 
says an old Scotch proverb, “hae 
done wi’ fairies and bee bykes.” 
It is just as in the struggle between 
the Red Indian and the White Man; 
the true children of nature go to the 
wall. 

Sometimes, however, a stray elf 
or a solitary troll appears to have 
clung to his old haunts, fighting hard, 
as it were, against fate. Mlustrating 


this there is a Danish tradition 
showing how a troll was once out- 
witted, which may well find a place 
here. A husbandman happened to 
have a little grassy mount in his 
field. He resolved not to let 
it lie waste, and so began to plough 
it up. Upon this the troll who 
dwelt in the mount came out and 
demanded who it was that dared 
plough on his roof. The husband- 
man apologized, saying that he did not 
know that his house was there, and 
at the same time represented to him 
that it was disadvantageous to both 
to let such a piece of land lie uncul- 
tivated. He was willing, he said, 
to plough, sow, and reap every year, 
and he would promise that the troll 
should alternately have that which 
grew above the earth, and that 
which grew beneath. To this the 
troll agreed. In the first year the 
man sowed carrots, and the year 
following corn, and gave to the troll 
the tops of the carrots and the roots 
of the corn. From that time for- 
ward, says the story, there was a 
good understanding between them. 
But it was not the small people— 
fairies, elves, and such like —alone 
who regarded ploughing with dis- 
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favour. The giant races also had 
strong objections to it ; they saw in 
ita sign that their empire was draw- 
ing to a close. In the Trdéstrup 
Mark, records another Danish le- 
gend : there is a barrow in which a 
giant lies buried, and he had a 
daughter of gigantic form and power. 
As she was one day crossing a field, 
she found a man ploughing, and, 
thinking it was some sort of play- 
thing, she took him with his team 
and plough up in her pinafore, and 
carried them to her father, saying, 
“See what I found in the fields 
while I was raking in the ground.” 
But her father answered, “ Put 
them back again, child, where you 
found them ; for where they come we 
must budge.” 

It seems to have been customary 
in Scotland towards the close of the 
sixteenth century for the husband- 
man to make what might be called 
a peace-offering to the unseen 
powers, whoever they might be; he, 
no doubt, hoping that thereby his 
farm would prove productive. A 
portion of the land was left by him 
untilled and uncropped year after 
year. This uncultivated grassy spot 
was supposed to be dedicated to 
Satan, and was known as the * Good 
Man’s Croft.” 

The fairies ‘and elves, as every 
one knows, are extremely fond of 
singing and dancing. It is true, one 
does not often either hear or see 
them,but that is because they are very 
jealous of any mortal man taking 
note of their wild revelry. Now, 
one observes in many old pastures 
circles of bright green grass. ‘These 
are really caused by the out-spread- 
ing propagation of a sort of mush- 
room, by which the ground is ma- 
nured for a richer following vege- 
tation. But, popularly, they are 
supposed to be formed by the feet of 
the fairies as they dance in that 
great hall of Nature whose dome is 
the midnight sky. The grass, out 
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[ January 


of sympathy with their merriment, 
is held to grow greener and more 
luxuriant under their tread. 

We find this belief extending over 
a great part of Europe. In Nor- 
mandy, for example, the rings are 
called by the peasants Cerc/es des 
Fées. They are believed, just as 
in other places, to be formed by the 
fairies. 


‘* When, round and round all night in 
moonshine fair, 
They dance to some wild music in the 
ar,” 


Grimm, in his ‘Deutsche Mytho- 
logie,” informs us that these circlets 
are called Alledans by the Danes, 
and Alfdans by the Swedes. In 
Sweden it is held that they must 
not be trampled upou. That they 
should be ploughed up is quite con- 
trary to the husbandman’s creed in 
Scotland. His reason for regarding 
them with reverence is embodied in 
the following popular rhyme :— 
‘* He wha tills the fairies’ green, 
Nae luck again shall hae ; 
And he wha spills the fairies’ ring, 
Betide him want and wae ; 
For weirdless days and weary nights 
Are his, till his deein day.” 


Another rhyme is much to the same 

purpose, and contains a promise to 

any kind soul who will keep the ring 

trim and neat :— 

‘* fe wha goes by the fairies’ ring, 
Nae dule nor pine shall see ; 

And he wha cleans the fairies’ ring, 

An easy death shall dee.” 

When the damsels of old gathered 
the Maydew on the grass—they 
made use of it, by the way, to im- 
prove their complexions—they left 
undisturbed such of it as they per- 
ceived on the fairy rings. They 
feared that if it was gathered, the 
fairies, in revenge, would destroy 
their beauty. Nor was it reckoned 
safe to put their foot within the 
rings, lest they should be liable to 
the fairies’ power. 
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The neighbourhood of fairy- 
rings is “lucky ground.” The 
* Athenian Oracle” (vol. i. p. 397), 
mentions a popular belief, that if a 
house be built upon the ground 
where they are, ‘‘ whoever shall 
inhabit ‘therein will wonderfully 
prosper.” 

The poets have been fond of 
alluding to them. In Shakspeare’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” a 
Fairy, in answer to Puck, describes 
his duty :— 

‘« T serve the Fairy Queen, 
To dew her orbs upon the green.” 


Prospero, in the Tempest,” 
addresses himself to the “elves of 
hills, brooks, standing lakes, and 
groves,” and— 


‘‘ You demi-puppets that 
By moonlight do the green sour ringlets 
make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites.” 


In Brown’s “ Britannia’s Pastorals,” 
we have this happy piece of de- 
scription :— 
‘‘ Near to this wood there lay a plea- 
sant mead, 
Where fairies often did their mea- 
sures tread, 
Which in the meadows made such 
circles greene, 
As if with garlands it had crowned 
beene.” 


And Pope, in the “Rape of the 
Lock,” speaks— 


‘“‘ Of airy elves, by moonlight shadows .- 


seen, 
The silver token, and the circled 
green.” 


After grass is cut and dried for 
fodder, a simple ceremony will ren- 
der it strengthening for horses—so 
strengthening, in fact, that one may, 


with a very moderate quantity of 


hay, have sound and fat animals. 
One has only, so says a German 
superstition, to take a bundle of it, 
go three times round the church on 
Christmas night, and then give the 
bundle to the beasts to eat. Near 


& 


Gottingen the peasants lay the 
fodder for the cattle at Christmas 
out in the open air. The cattle fed 
with it are said to thrive well. 
Another German superstition is, 
that when the cattle go the first 
time to the pasture, a piece of turf 
should be laid before the door; they 
will not then get the grass dis- 
temper. And a fourth German 
belief is to the effect, that if it rains 
on Good Friday, the grass will be 
parched up three times during the 
year. 

Grass is useful for enabling one 
to see witches. If any one be 
desirous of doing so, the following 
is the plan he ought to follow:— 
He should place himself in a cross- 
way on May-night, or on St. John’s 
eve, cut a piece of turf, and lay it 
on his head. Under these condi- 
tions, the witches can do him no 
harm; they will be visible to him, 
but he will be unseen by them. 

It happened once on St. John’s 
eve, that a serving-man in Gidérd- 
ing, near Ribe—so runs a conti- 
nental legend given by Thorpe— 
wished to make trial of this method. 
He placed a green turf on his head, 
and stepped into the churchyard 
where the witches were dancing in 
a surprising style round Satan, or 
“Old Eric,” as he is familiarly 
called. In the middle of the per- 
formance one of the witches came 
close to the man; he stepped aside, 
and, in so doing, the turf fell from 
his head. In an instant he was 
seen by the dancers; they set off 
in pursuit of him, and, had not the 
priest happened to be standing just 
without his gate, he would hardly 
have escaped falling into their 
clutches. 

Amongst the lovers’ rites, con- 
nected with the appearance of the 
new moon, there is one in which 
grass is included. In Galloway it 
i8 @ superstitious practice for a gir'!, 
on the first appearance of the new 

5 
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moon, to go out and pluck a handful 
of grass, repeating,— 


‘* New moon, new moon, tell me if 
you can, 
Gif I hae here a hair like the hair o’ 
my guidman.” 


On returning indoors the grass is 
carefully examined ; and if a hair 
is found amongst it some certain 
information regarding the future 
husband is held to be obtained. 

As a contribution to the science 
of health, it must be mentioned 
that in the neighbourhood of Laun- 
ceston the popular belief is, that a 
child, who is weak in the back, 
may be cured by drawing him over 
grass wet with the morning dew. 
The ceremony must be thrice per- 
formed, the days for it being the 
ist, 2nd, and 3rd of May. 

The only remaining grass-super- 
stition worth noticing, is one belong- 
ing to Norfolk. A notion prevails 
there that to have a bunch of the 
grass called maiden hair, or “dudder- 
grass,’ to give it its local name, 
brought into the house is sure to 
cause ill-luck to overtake the 
inmates. 

According to an old Frisic 
notion the hair of the first man was 
made from grass, as his bones were 
made from stones, and his flesh 
from the earth. This is an im- 
provement on the Scandinavian 
mythological account of the creation, 
according to which the world was 
formed from the body of the giant 
Ymir; his flesh making the earth ; 
his sweat (blood) the seas; his 
bones the mountains; his hair the 
trees; and his skull the vault of 
heaven. 

Many proverbs are to be found 
embodying the wisdom of the pea- 
santry in regard to the growth of 
grass; they are the fruit no doubt 
of many an anxious observation. 
The first I shall quote is to the 
effect that— 


[January 


‘* Grass never grows, 
When the wind blows.” 


For if to make any progress very 
early in the year is not good, asa 
general rule :— 


‘‘ Tf the grass grows in Janiveer, 
It grows the worse for’t all the year.” 


Slightly varied, as, for example,— 


‘« The grass that grows in Janiveer, 
Grows no more all the year,” 


this adage is found everywhere. 
When the year has well begun, and 
Candlemas Day has come round, we 
have another proverb quoted :— 


“Tf it neither rains nor snows on 
Candlemas Day, 
You may striddle your horse, and go 


and buy hay.” 


But the prudent farmer, at this 
time, should have a good quantity 
still on hand. 
‘* On Candlemas Day— 
You must half your straw, and half 
your hay,” 
is what they say in East Anglia, 
and in other quarters it is observed : 


‘‘The farmer should have on Can- 
dlemas Day, 
Half his stover, and half his hay,” 


Stover, it may be remarked, is 
winter forage. It is as well to add, 
however, that stover, in some purts, 
of which Norfolk is one, is more 
often used for litter than for forage. 
It is commonly said in these dis- 
tricts, when hay is spoiled by wet 
weather, ‘‘ Well, if it won’t do for 
hay, it will do for stover.” And 
what of April ? 


*¢ When April blows his horn, 
It’s good for hay and corn.” 


In explanation of this proverb, 
Ray says that the horn-blowing is 
thunder, and that it is to be wel- 
comed for the sake of the grass, 
because it is usually accompanied 
by rain. This explanation, how- 
ever, is to be questioned. Heavy 
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rain on Easter day is, certainly, not 
to be desired: it is said in Hert- 
fordshire :— 

‘*A good deal of rain on Easter-Day, 

Gives a crop of good grass but little 

good hay.” 

“You must look for grass on the 
top of theoak tree,” is a proverb occa- 
sionally to be met with. It arises, 
says Ray, “because the grass sel- 
dom springs well before the oak be- 
gins to put forth, as might have 
been observed this last year.” 
[1669 7] 

“* Be sure of hay 
*Till the end of May,” 
is an old saying, and, when the hay- 
harvest begins, it is remarked that— 


“The first cock of hay, 
Drives the cuckoo away.” 


Another proverb, not quite so easy 
to understand, is— 


«Tis time to cock your hay and corn, 
When the old donkey blows his horn.” 


A proverb of prudence advises one 
to “ make hay while the sun shines ;”” 
and one of observation says that “in 
good years, corn is hay, and in ill- 
years, straw is corn.” One in the in- 
terest of the brute creation calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, ‘while thegrass 
groweth, the seely horse starveth ; ” 
another, to be heard in Cheshire, 
with the same object, represents 
that “hanged hay never does | fattens] 
cattle.” When I have added to 
these, two proverbs which he who 
runs may read, “ Grass grows not 
on the highway,” and ‘No grass 
grows in the market-place,” I have 
given you, I think, all the proverbs 
of importance in the language re- 
lating either to grass or hay, and we 
may pass on to look at something 
else. 

It is true that Moss cannot boast 
of being of great service to man. 
Its economic uses are few and far 
between. Scarcely a single species 
can be pointed out as having any 
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pretensions, apart from superstition, 
to furnishing a useful medicine, and 
scarcely any portion of the veget- 
able kingdom seems to afford so 
little nutriment to the animal world. 
But, for all that, moss has a firm 
hold on our affections, and its ele- 
gance of form, its delicacy of colour, 


and its fresh, inviting aspect, have . 


suggested many legends of a fairy 
world. I never see it, but I think 
of the Moss-Folk—the Wood-Folk 
or Wild-Folk of the Northern 
Mythology—and go on through the 
forest with a sort of fear lest one 
should inadvertently do these small 
people an injury. Do you know 
that if one only twists the stem of a 
sapling, so that the bark is loosed, a 
Moss-wife must die? 

There is at least one superstitious 
medicinal use to which moss is ap- 
plied. 

“Tf club-moss,” says Mr. Hunt, in 
his ‘‘ Popular Romances of the West 
of England,” ‘‘ be properly gathered, it 
is good against all diseases of the eyes.” 

‘‘On the third day of the 
moon—when the thin crescent is seen 
for the first time—show it the knife 
with which the moss is to be cut, and 
repeat— 


* As Christ healed the issue of blood, 
Do thou cut what thou cuttest for 
« good!’ 
At sun-down, having carefully washed 
the hands, the club-moss is to be cut, 
kneeling. Itis to be carefully wrapped 
in a white cloth, and subsequently 
boiled in some water taken from the 
ring nearest to its place of growth. 
Thi his may be used as a fomentation; or, 
the club-moss may be made into an 
ointment, with butter made from the 
milk of a new cow.” 


Our wanderings land us now at 
MusHrooms and Toapstoots, the 
most ludicrous-looking, perhaps, of 
all vegetable growths. Nature seems 
to have. been in a mood for the 
grotesque when she contrived the 
first of them. The name toadstool 
is applied to all the unwholesome 

5—2 
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fungi, it being a popular belief that 

they are the favourite seat of toads. 

To this Spencer alludes in the 

“ Shepherd’s Calendar,” when he 

says— 

“The griesly todestool grown there 
mought I see, 

And loathed paddocks lording on the 

same.” 

Paddock-stool, or puddock-stool, 
is a common name for the toadstool 
in Scotland. It is also known as 
the pixie-stool in some places. The 
latter name, Mr. Prior remarks, in 
his “Popular Names of British 
Plants,” is of some interest. Puck, 
the King of the Fairies, would seem 
to have been personified by a toad, 
and the name of pixie-stool would go 
a long way to prove that this was 
really the case, for pixie is the feme- 
nine or diminutive of Puck. 

It is generally believed in some 
places in England that the growth 
of mushrooms is influenced by the 
changes of the moon. Towards and 
at the full of the moon, they show 
themselves, and, when it begins to 
“waste,” the crop declines. This 
notion is said to be founded upon 
fact, and it might be worth the 
while of some reader with oppor- 
tunities for observation to watch 
whether it be so. That mushrooms 
will not grow after they have been 
seen is a saying in Suffolk. Dr. 
Chambers, in his “ Book of Days,” 
remarks that this is natural enough, 
for the first person who sees them 
gathers them, Iam by no means 
sure, however, that this matter-of- 
fact explanation is the right one. 

The green circles which one sees 
on pasture-lands, and to which I 
have just alluded, belong, perhaps, 
as much to the folk-lore of mush- 
rooms, as to the folk-lore of grass, 
for they are cansed, as was stated, 
by the growth of a particylar kind 
of fungus, 

In a previous article, when speak- 
ing of the elder tree, on which, as 


[ January 


tradition reports, Judas hanged him- 
self, [also mentioned a fungus re- 
sembling the human ear, which 
usually grows from its trunk, and 
which is known by the name of 
Jew’s ears, or more properly, Judas’ 
ears. 

There is a genus of fungi, which 
bear the scientific name of Lycoper- 
don, but which are familiarly known 
as puff-balls. In Norfolk they go 
under the name of bulfers. They 
belong to a family in which the 
outer covering, or peridium, encloses 
a mass of dusty spores, more or less 
mixed with delicate threads. In 
their early stage they are pulpy, or 
gelatinous, and when ripe are not 
unlike snuff, in consequence of which 
puff- balls are sometimes called 
“‘devil’s snuff-boxes.” I mention 
them here because they hold a place 
in the traditions of schoolboy life. The 
commoner kinds of puff-balls are made 
the instruments of a favourite juve- 
nile amusement. Boys pluck them, 
and blow in each others faces the 
fine brown snuffy dust with which 
they are filled. 

And now, from mushrooms aud 
toadstools, we proceed to PaRsLry. 
Almost all that is to be said about 
this plant is of a melancholy turn. 
Of all flowers and herbs employed 
by the Greeks of old for the 
decoration of graves, none were 
more frequently used than parsley. 
This custom gave rise, in those days, 
to a despairing proverb, quoted when 
speaking of one dangerously ill: 
“He has need of nothing but 
Parsley;” that is to say, he only re- 
quires now some friend to deck his 
grave. A plant employed in this 
way could not be expected to do 
anything else than prognosticate 
evil; so Plutarch does not surprise 
us when he relates that when Timo- 
leod was marching his troops up 
some ascending ground, whencé he 
expected to obtain a view of the 
forces and strength of the Cartha- 
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ginians, and was met by a number 
of mules laden with parsley, the 
soldiers all looked upon it as an ill- 
omened and fatal occurrence. 

In England we find jits associa- 
tions equally sad. In London and 
in Surrey there is a superstiiion that 
when parsley is sown in the garden, 
there will be a death before the year 
is out. An old proverb about 
parsley says, “ Parsley, fried, will 
bring a man to his saddle and a 
woman to her grave.” Ray, in 
quoting this proverb, remarks :— 


“TIT know not the reason of it, 
parsley was wont to be esteemed a very 
wholesome herb, however prepared ; 
only, by the ancients it was forbidden 
them that had the falling sickness, and 
modern experience hath found it to be 
bad for the eyes,” 


In addition to using it for adorn- 
ing tombs, the Greeks consecrated 
parsley to a happier service. They 
were in the habit of bestowing it on 
the winners in their games in token 
of victory. 

In the North of France, two 
superstitions about parsley are to 
be met with. The first is that it 
has the property of breaking glass ; 
and the second, that, sown in the 
shade, it may turn into hemlock. 

Before leaving this plant, there is 
a line or two from Locke, ‘‘ On the 
Understanding,” to which I would 
draw your attention. It may recall 
many an off-putting answer to trou- 
blesome and innocent inquiries, “ If 
I believe,” says Locke, “ that Sem- 
pronia digged Titus out of the 
parsley-bed as they used to tell 
children, &c.”” What Locke used to 
be told in the seventeenth century, 
remarks a correspondent of Notes 
and Queries, was repeated in the 
nineteenth. ‘I was told that little 
girls came out of a parsley-bed, and 
little boys from under a gooseberry- 
bush, or, perhaps, it was the other 
way. But c’est égal.” 

Concerning Peas, there area few 
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odd superstitions. And the first are 
connected with the sowing of them. 
It is popularly held that that should 
be accomplished in the wane of the 
moon. By the common consent of 
countrymen, peas—and beans also— 
if sown during the increase of the 
moon, “run more to Hawn and 
Straw.” “This is an old notion,” 
says Tusser:— 


‘* Sow peason and beans in the wane of 
the moon ; 

Who soweth them sooner, he soweth 

too soon ; 

That they with the planet may rest 

and arise, 

And flourish with bearing most plen- 

tiful wise.” 

In Devonshire, it is held lucky to 
plant crops on Good Friday, and 
especially to sow peas. It is said that 
they are sure then to grow “ goody.” 
The peasants in some parts of Ger- 
many believe that Wednesdays are 
the only proper days for sowing peas; 
if put into the ground upon any 
other day of the week, they are sure 
to be carried off by the birds. 

One may foretell the result of the 
pea harvest by noticing, on Candle- 
mas Day, whether the thorns be 
laden with moisture. There is an 
old proverb which says — 

‘* On Candlemas Day, if the thorns hang 
a-drop, 

Then you are sure of a good pea 
crop.” 

The next superstitions relate to 
the eating of peas. It is a German 
notion that no peas should be eaten 
by any one in the Twelfths, that is 
to say in Twelfthtide. Hens, how- 
ever, according to some, are the 
better of being fattened with peas 
during the same season; they will 
then lay many eggs. 

Peascods are of great use in love 
affairs; indeed, by our ancestors, 
they were held to be almost infalli- 
ble in connection with such matters. 
If a girl wishes to know her future 
husband, she takes a peascod in 
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which there are nine peas, and 
inserts in it a piece of paper, on 
which is written— 
*¢ Come in, my dear, 
And do not fear,” 
She then lays the peascod under the 
door, and the first person who enters 
after that is the very man. 
Another form of divination by 
means of the peascod is alluded to 


by Browne in his “ Pastorals,” 
1614 :— 


“*The peascod greene; oft with no 
little toil, 
He’d seek for in the fattest, fertil’st 
soil 


And rend it from the stalke to bring 
it to her, 


And in her bosom for acceptance 
woo her.” 


This superstition is also referred to 
by Gay; and Shakspeare seems to 
indicate some notion-of the same 
kind when, in “As You Like It,” 
he makes Touchstone, the clown, 
say, “I remember the wooing of a 
peascod instead of her; from whom 
I took two cods, and, giving her 
them again, said, with weeping eyes, 
‘Wear these for my sake.’” He 
then rightly adds, “ We, that are true 
lovers, run into strange capers.” In 
Devonshire there is a proverb— 


‘* Winter time for shoeing, 
Peascod time for wooing.” 


There is a rather uncivilised peas- 
straw custom common in many of 
the rural parts of Cumberland. It 
is customary there, when a girl’s 
lover proves unfaithful to her, for 
the neighbouring lads to rub her 
over with peas-straw. So when, in 


the old Cumbrian ballad, 


“ . . . . Jock the young laird was new 
wedded, 


His auld. sweetheart Jennie linked 
wae,— 

While some were aw tittern and 
flyein, 

The lads rubbed her down wi’ pease- 
strae.” 
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When a young man’s sweetheart 
marries another, the lasses treat him 
in the same way. 

In the northern countries it is 
considered a good omen if one find 
a pod containing only a single pea. 

There is a child’s game connected 
with our plant. I preserve it on 
account of its pleasant simplicity 
and accommodating good humour. 
Children, in some districts of 
England, get the pods of a pea, and 
fling them at each other, crying— 

‘+ Pea-pod hucks, 
Twenty for a pin; 
If you don’t like them, 
T’ll take them again.” 


The sea-sideeverlasting pea, which 
grows more commonly on the 
southern coast than in any other 
part of England, has a legend 
attached to it in Suffolk. It is told 
there that it sprang up on the coast 
for the first time in a season when 
greatly needed. 


‘‘In a general dearth,” says Fuller, 
‘‘all over England, plenty of peas did 
grow on the sea-shore, near Dunmow, 
in Suffolk, never set or sown by human 
industry; which, being gathered in a 
full ripeness, much abated the high 
price in the market, and preserved 
many hungry families from starving.” 


This is a very good legend, but, 
likely enough, the peas had been 
plentiful on the coast before, and 
had only escaped notice because 
they were not wanted. 

The dwarfs seem to have rather 
a liking for peas, and to think 
nothing of plundering them whole- 
sale. A farmer, says a North 
German tradition, bad a beautiful 
field of peas, but on coming to 
gather them, found the pods almost 
empty. He set himself to watch, 
and heard a rustling, but saw uo 
one. A happy thought then 
occurred to him. He got a man to 
accompany him to the field, and 
between them they held a rope. 
With this they ran up and down 
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the field, and thus swept off the 
mist-caps from the heads of the 
dwarfs. Being thus captured, and 
rendered visible, they had to pay 
the farmer dearly for his peas before 
they could.get their caps returned 
to them. 

The Bean has been a prominent 
figure in folk-lore ever since some 
fertile mind gave birth to the 
famous legend of Jack and the bean- 
stalk. And is it not also to be re- 
membered for the part it played in 
the adventures of the bride of “ The 
Robber Bridegroom,” whose beans 
and peas took root and flourished, 
to guide her back from the lonely 
wood. 

It is well known that Pythagoras, 
the famous Greek philosopher and 
teacher of the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, forbade his 
disciples to eat the bean. Whether 
this prohibition arose from any 
superstitious feeling regarding it 
has long been a subject of discussion 
among learned men :— 

‘‘Some persons,” says Professor 
Burnett, “ affirm that he believed the 
bean to be the retreat of the soul after 
death, and there are many superstitions 
connected with the seed, which was by 
some nations consecrated to the gods. 
Others suppose that the prohibition 
was founded merely on sanitary princi- 
ples, and that Pythagoras, like Hippo- 
crates, considered that beans were 
unwholesome, and weakened the eye- 
sight.” 

Other commentators, however, 
and with more seeming probability, 
affirm that when Pythagoras said, 
“Abstain from beans,’’ he merely 
meant to restrict his disciples from 
intermeddling in political affairs, for 
itis well known that votes were 
formerly given by beans, and 
vestiges of this-practice, at least in 
words, remain with us at the pre- 
sent day. 

Election by means of a bean was 
commonly observed of old on 
Twelfth Day, and the custom may, 
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perhaps, still be met with in some 
out-of-the-way places. It was a 
Christian custom, ancient past 
memory, and probably took its rise 
from some pagan practice. It was 
known as the election of kings by 
beans. “Some maintain it,” says 
Brady, “to have been derived from 
the custom observed by the Roman 
children, who, at the end of their 
Saturnalia, drew lots with beans, to 
see who would be king.” How- 
ever that may be, it is certain that 
in England a large cake, called 
twelfth-cake, was baked, and a large 
bean wasinserted init. The family 
and friends being assembled, the 
cake was divided by lot, and who- 
ever got the piece containing the 
bean was accepted as king for the 
day, and called King of the Bean. 

Sometimes, both a bean and a pea 
were mixed up in the composition 
of the cake, and those who found 
them were constituted king and 
queen : 


‘‘Cut the cake! who hath the beane 
shall be 
King ; and where the pea is she shall 
be queen.” 
Nichols's Progresses, vol. ii. 


This Twelfth Day ceremony is 
common in France. The mock 
sovereign is there named Le Roi de 
la Féve, and his elevation to the 
throne has given rise to the pro- 
verbial phrase for good luck, “ J/ a 
trouvé la féeve au gateau”—he has 
found the bean in the cake. 

The next thing to be observed 
about beans is, that it is believed in 
Leicestershire that if you want to 
have awful dreams, or to go crazy, 
all you need do is to sleep a whole 
night in a bean-field. 

Beans are useful to refer to in 
love affairs, as may be seen from a 
practice described by Grose. A 
scalding of peas, he says, is a custom 
in the north. The common grey- 
peas are boiled in the shell and 
eaten with butter and _ salt, 
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being first shelled. “A bean, shell 
and all, is put into one of the pea- 
pods; whoever gets this bean is to 
be first married.” 

A country cliarm for warts is to 
take a bean-shell and rub the wart 
with it. The bean-shell is then to 
be laid under an ash-tree, this 
rhyme being repeated :— 

‘* As this bean-shell rots away, 

So my wart shall soon decay.” 
Some dispense with the ash-tree, 
and with the rhyme, and merely 
throw the pod away, in simple 
faith that as it decays so will the 
wart. A correspondent of Notes 
and Queries (lst ser. vol. vi. p. 
319) mentions that “ bean-swads” 
are certainly a cure for warts, and 
he should know, he having tried the 
charm when a boy. 

With reference to the sowing and 
growth of beans there are several 
popular proverbs. In Huntingdon- 
shire there is a belief that beans 
should be sown on, or just before, 
Valentine’s Day. Mr. Cuthbert 
Bede, writing some years ago, men- 
tions his calling, one Valentine’s 
Day, on an old Huntingdonshire 
cottager, aged seventy-six. He 
found him busy in his garden. “I 
am going to put in a few beans,” he 
said, * for there was an old saying 
when I was a boy— 

‘On St. Valentine’s Day 

Beans should be in the clay.’” 


In Somerset one is advised to 
“sow or set beans in Candlemas 
Waddle,” that is to say, in the wane 
of the moon about Candlemas. 
Another old proverb recommends a 
somewhat later period : 
‘* Sow peas and beans on David and 
Chad, 

Be the weather good or bad.” 
St. David’s day is the first of 
March, and St. Chad’s is the day 
following. 
‘** Sow beans in the mud, 

And they'll grow like wud [mad],” 
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and “Beans shoot up fast after 
thunderstorms,” are the last pro- 
verbs I shall mention, for we must 
now turn from the bean, and go on 
to consider one or two more of the 
homely productions of nature. 

Potators need not detain us 
longer than will suffice to mention 
one superstition. It is an article in 
Dutch folk-lore that a potatoe, 
begged or stolen, is a preventitive 
against and a cure for rheumatism. 
Even in England this potato-charm 
has been met with, the patient carry- 
ing the potato about in his pocket, 
and believing that as it dries up, and 
diminishes in size, he will be much 
beuefited. 

And we shall not spend much 
more time over that useful vege- 
table the Turnip. It will, how- 
ever, I know, call up in many readers’ 
minds visions of wealth and honour, 
for they will remember that encou- 
raging tale, recovered by Grimm, of 
two brothers who had nothing to 
present to the king but a large 
turnip, but who thereby gained a 
fortune. 

In Germany it is a popular belief 
that turnips should be planted on St. 
Margaret's Day, and that if a leaf 
be taken from a turnip-field, the crop 
will become dry. 

The little folk-lore that there is 
in England about Hors has been 
reduced to a convenient proverbial 
form in its transmission to our days. 
But it possesses no picturesque or 
romantic features, the plant having 
apparently failed to inspire the po- 
pular imagination. A well-known 
rhyme represents that hops came 
into this country at a most interest- 
ing period of English history : 


‘Hops, Reformation, Bays, and Beer, 
Came into England all in one year.” 


This, no doubt, refers to the culti- 
vated plant, which was brought into 
the kingdom in the reign of Henry 
VIII. from the Low Countries, or 
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from Artois. The wild plant, pro- 
bably, at that time was to be found 
in our hedges. It may be men- 
tioned that a strong prejudice existed 
at first against the use of hops in 
brewing, the doctors representing 
that they were particularly un- 
wholesome. 

On St. James’s Day (July 25th) 
the hop-crop is in a sufficiently for- 
ward state to enable the growers to 
judge of the prospects of a good or 
bad harvest. There is a proverb 
bearing on this, common to all the 
hop-districts : 


“Till St. James’s day be come and 


gone, 
There may be hops, or there may be 
none.” 


A third saying is, “Plenty of lady- 
birds, plenty of hops.” The reason 
for this is soon given: it appears 
that the coccinella feeds on the 
aphis, which proves so destructive to 
the hop-plant. When I have in- 
troduced the reader to the two com- 
mon proverbial sayings, “As fast as 
hops,” and “As thick as hops,” we 
may take leave of the proverbial 
folk-lore of the plant. 

A popular custom belongs to the 
hop-harvest. It is described by 
Smart. He is speaking of the com- 
petitions of the hop-pickers: 


‘Who first may fill 

The bellying bin, and cleanest cull the 
hops, 

Nor ought retards, unless, invited out 

By Sol’s declining, and the evening's 
calm, 

Leander leads Letitia to the scene 

Of shade and fragrance.—Than th’ ex- 
ulting band 

Of pickers, male and female, seize the 
Fair 

Reluctant, and with boisterous force 
and brute, 

sa, _ unmoved, they bury her in the 


tek does the Youth escape; him too 
they seize, 


And in such posture place as best may 
serve 
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To hide his charmer’s blushes. Then 
with shouts 


They rend the echoing air, and from 
them both 


(So custom has ordained) a largess 
claim.” 


Of foreign notions I shall only 
mention one in which there is a 
gleam of poetry. In the whole 
country between Adelepsen and 
Minden it is believed that the hop 
grows green on Christmas night. It 
comes forth then, even from under 
the deepest snow, but afterwards 
nothing more of it is to be seen. This 
belief prevails alsojin other places. 

We shall confine our attention for 
the rest of this paper to the folk- 
lore of the various corn crops culti- 
vated in Britain. Instead of con- 
sidering separately the principal of 
these, WHEat, Rye, Barry, and 
Oats, we shall look at them col- 
lectively ; for the sufficient reason 
that most of the superstitious prac- 
tices observed in connection with 
one kind of grain are equally com- 
mon to all, Spells for securing a 
good crop of wheat are just as 
powerful for obtaining a good crop 
of barley, and the festive rites which 
conclude the oak-harvest may well 
be the same as those attending the 
ingathering of rye. A few articles 
of the folk-lore of the cereals of 
course are of special application ; 
these I shall mention in their proper 
places. 

It is far from wonderful that 
man’s anxiety to secure a good crop 
should tempt him to indulge in many 
superstitious practices, in hopes to 
conciliate the mysterious powers who 
have the harvest in their keeping. 
In the pagan days of Germany (as 
it was in Rome) an image, or the 
symbol of a divinity, was carried 
round the fields to render them fer- 
tile. At a later period, when Chris- 
tianity had been introduced, the 
image of a saint, or his symbol, 
was borne about for the same pur- 
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pose. Thus, in Albthal, according 
to popular belief, the carrying about 
of St. Magnus’ staff drove away 
the field-mice. In the Freiburg dis- 
trict the same staff was used to 
exterminate caterpillars. 

In some districts of Germany it 
is still believed that bonfires should 
be lighted on Easter Day, and that 
so far as its flame spreads light, 
so far will the earth be fertile and 
the corn thrive for that year. 

Religion used to be employed in 
North Wales to secure a good har- 
vest. Pennant mentions a custom 
prevailing there in his time. On 
All Souls’ Day “soul-cakes” were 
distributed to the poor, and they, on 
receiving them, prayed God to bless 
the next crop of wheat. 

If we go into Scotland we shall 
meet with a very pagan piece of 
divination , by means of which the 
peasantry used to ascertain the na- 
ture of the coming harvest. Martin, 
in his ‘“‘ Description of the Western 
Islands,” mentions it as an ancient 
custom observed on the 2nd day 
of February. 


“The mistress and servants of each 
family,” he says, ‘‘ take a sheaf of oats 
and dress it, up in woman’s apparel, 
put it in a large basket, and lay a 
wooden club by it, and this they call 
Briid’s bed ; and then the mistress and 
servants cry, three times,‘ Briid is come, 
Briid is welcome.’ This they do just 
before going to bed, and when they 
rise in the morning they look among 
the ashes, expecting to see the impres- 
sion of Briid’s club there, which, if they 
do, they reckon it a true presage of a 
good crop and prosperous year, and 
the contrary they take to be an ill- 
omen.” 


Wheat, as is well-known, is liable 
to a variety of diseases before 
arriving at its perfect state of corn- 
in-the-ear. Of these, smut is the 
most prominent. There is a super- 
stition at Pauntley, on the borders 
of Gloucestershire and Worcester- 
shire, and thereabout, that it may be 
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prevented in the following manner:— 
Assemble all your farm-servants in 
one of your fields, after the sowing 
of the wheat, and make twelve tires, 
with straw, in a row, “at the end of 
twelve lands.” One of these must 
be larger than the others, and round 
it the servants are to drink to your 
health and a good harvest. On their 
return home, you must treat them 
to a repast of cakes soaked in cider. 

In speaking of the thorn in the 
last article, I mentioned how it was 
the practice in Herefordshire to 
charm away smut and mildew by 
burning a thorn-branch in the field 
before daybreak. 

That the dwarfs about a farm have 
a great deal in their power is cer- 
tain. It would appear that in some 
parts of Germany, when cora is 
growing, they are not able to cut 
any for themselves, but must ask 
it to be cut forthem. A story is told 
about this which may be read with 
profit by all inclined to laugh at the 
doings of these small people. 

A dwarf came one day to a far- 
mer and asked him to cut for him an 
ear of barley every day. “You 
shall lose nothing by it,” said he. 
The farmer did so, and went him- 
self daily to cut the ear, and the 
dwarf came as regularly, took it on 
his back, and weut away panting 
under his load as much as Tom 
Thumb did under the weight of the 
threepenny-bit which he owed to 
the bounty of King Arthur. As 
this went on, the farmer’s cattle 
grew larger and fatter every day, 
though he gave them hardly any 
fodder. 

One day the farmer, having no 
time to spare, sent his man to cut 
the ear. The man saw the dwarf 
go away breathless under it, so he 
laughed at him, and said it was but 
an ear of barley, and that he had no 
need to make such an ado about it. 
This the dwarf took amiss; he 
uever returned, and the farmer’s 
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cattle grew visibly thinner and thin- 
per: all the food that was given 
them was of no avail, you might 
have counted their bones at last. 

Suppose grain to have passed 
through its period of growth un- 
harmed either by wind and rain, or 
by the mystic beings who haunt the 
fields, it is cut down, and we come 
now to the festival with which the 
labours of harvest are brought to a 
close. It is one of the most remote 
antiquity. 


“That men of all nations where 
agriculture flourished,” remarks Brand, 
in his “* Popular Antiquities,” ‘‘ should 
have expressed their joy on this occa- 
sion by some outward ceremonies, has 
its foundation in the nature of things. 
Sowing is hope, reaping, fruition of 
the expected good. ‘To the husband- 
man, whom the fear of wet, blights, 
&c., had harrased with great anxiety, 
the completion of his wishes could not 
fail of imparting an enviable feeling of 
delight. Festivity is but the reflex of 
inward joy, and it could hardly fail of 
being produced on this occasion, which 
is a temporary suspension of every 
care.” 


I shall not do more than al- 
lude to the classical festivities in 
honour of Ceres. All students of 
antiquity are aware that the most 
interesting of the festivals of that 
goddess of corn and harvests was 
that celebrated by the rural popu- 
lation shortly before the ingather- 
ing, when the country people, dressed 
in white, and crowned with oak- 
leaves, danced and sang harvest 
songs in her honour. 

The harvest merry-making has 
different names in different districts 
of Britain ; in most parts of England 
it is known as harvest-home; in the 
North, it is usually called the mell- 
supper and the kern. 

Different districts have different 
ceremonies to be observed on this 
happy occasion, though it is to be 
feared that, in these days of reaping 
machines, they are fast dying out. 
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To go into particulars regarding 
them all is impossible, and even 
were it possible, it would be unde- 
sirable. There is a family likeness 
between these harvest rites which 
would prove a little tiresome, were 
we to hear about more than a select 
few. 

We shall begin with the North of 
England. “Our most characteristic 
festive rejoicings,” says Mr. Hen- 
derson, in his “ Folk-lore of the 
Northern Counties,” “accompany 
the harvest—the mell-supper and 
the kern-baby, usages which are 
by no means extinct among us. 

“In the northern part of North- 
umberland the festival takes place 
at the end of the reaping, not of the 
in-gathering. When the sickle is 
laid down, and the last sheaf of 
golden corn set on end, it is said by 
the reapers that they have ‘got 
the kern.’? They announce the 
fact by loud shouting, and an 
image is at once hoisted on a pole, 
and given into the charge of the 
tallest and strongest man of the 
party. The image is crowned with 
wheat-ears and dressed up in gay 
finery, a white frock and coloured 
ribbons being its conventional attire. 
The whole group circle round this 
harvest-queen or kern-baby, curt- 
seying to her and dancing and sing- 
ing ; and thus they proceed to the 
farmer’s barn, where they set the 
image up on high, as the presiding 
goddess of their revels and proceed 
to do justice to the harvest-supper. 

‘Nor is this all. Each cottage must, 
at harvest-time, have its own household 
divinity, and oaten cakes having for- 
merly been the staple food of the North, 
these figures are commonly formed of 
oats. Such have I repeatedly seen in 
cottages on the Tweed side, elaborately 
decorated and enshrined at the top of 
the bink or dresser, with the family 
stock of big dishes ranged on either 
side. ‘These too are kern-babies.” 

“Kern” is supposed, by Mr. Hen- 
derson, to be a form of corn. 
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The harvest festival, as kept up 
till lately in the county of Durham, 
was known as the mell-supper, 
(Norse, “mell,” corn, or it may be 
derived from the Northern English 
mell,a company). It was closely 
allied to the Northumbrian kern- 
feast. The mell-doll was a corn- 
sheaf, decked with flowers, and 
wrapped in such of the reapers’ 
clothes as could be spared. ‘This 
figure was carried, amidst music and 
dancing, to the harvest supper, to 
which master and servants sat down 
on terms of perfect equality. “Gui- 
sers” contributed to the entertain- 
ment during the evening. 

In Yorkshire it is customary when 
the harvest is won in any farm for 
one of the labourers to mount a wall 
or bank, and proclaim as follows :— 
** Blest be the day when Christ was 

born, 

We've gotten mell of (——’s) corn, 

Well bun and better shorn, 

Huzza! huzza! huzza!” 


Every one joins in the concluding 
chorus. At Cleveland, the rhyme 
ne 

‘* Weel bun and better shorn 
Is Master ( ’s) corn: 
We hev her, we hev her, 
As fast as a feather. 
Hip, hip, hurrah !” 

In Hertfordshire, and probably in 
other districts of England, there used 
to be an odd practice at the end of 
the harvest. A final handful of 
grain was reserved, tied up, and 
erected under the name of the Mare. 
The reapers then, in turn, threw 
their sickles at it, to cut it down. 
Whoever succeeded in doing so cried 
out, “*I have her!” “ What have 
you?” shouted the rest. “‘A mare, a 
mare, a mare!” ‘* What will you do 
with her?” was then asked. “We'll 
send her to ,»’ referring to some 
neighbouring farmer who had not 
yet got all his grain cut down. 

This piece of rustic pleasantry 
was called crying the Mare. 
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‘It is very curious to learn” re- 
marks Dr. Chambers in his ‘‘ Book of 
Days,” ‘‘ that there used to be a similar 
practice in so remote a district as the 
Isle of Skye. A farmer having there 
got his harvest completed, the last 
handful was sent, under the name of 
Goabbir Bhacagh (the Cripple Goat), to 
the next farmer who was still at work 
upon his crops, it being of course 
necessary for the bearer to take some 
care that, on delivery, he should be able 
instantly to take to his heels, and es- 


cape the punishment otherwise sure to 
befall him.” 


The custom of Crying the Mare 
is more particularly described by 
the Rev. C. H. Hartshorne, in his 
Salopia Antiqua, (p. 498),— 


‘* When a farmer has ended his reap- 
ing, and the, wooden bowl is passing 
merrily round, the reapers form them- 
selves into two bands and commence 
the following dialogue in loud shouts, 
or rather in a kind of chant, at the 
utmost pitch of their voice—First band: 
‘I have her, I have her, I have her!’ 
(Every sentence is repeated three 
times). Second: ‘ What hast thee? 
What hast thee? What hast thee?’ 
First: ‘A mare! Amare! Amare!’ 
Second: Whose is her? Whose is her? 
Whose is her? First: ‘A.B’s’ (naming 
their master, whose corn is all cut.) 
Second: Where shall we send her? &c, 
First: ‘Zo C.D.’ (naming some neigh- 
bour, whose corn is yet standing). And 
the whole concludes with a joyous shout 
of both bands united. 

‘¢In the south-eastern part of Shrop- 
shire the ceremony is performed with 
a slight variation. The last few stalks 
of the wheat are left standing; all the 
reapers throw their sickles, and he who 
cuts it off cries, ‘I have her, I have her, I 
have her!’ on which the rustic merri- 
ment begins. It is practised in a manner 
very similar in Devonshire. The latest 
farmer in the neighbourhood, whose 
reapers therefore cannot send her to 
any other person, is said to keep her all 
the winter. This rural ceremony, which 
is fast wearing away, evidently refers 
to the time when our country lying all 
open in common fields, and the corn 
consequently exposed to the depreda- 
tions of the wild mares, the ,season at 
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which it was secured from their ravages 
was a time of rejoicing, and of exulting 
over a tardier neighbour.” 

In Devonshire, when the last sheaf 
is cut on the farm, the men shout out 
“A neck! a neck!” as they select 
a handful of the finest ears of corn. 
This handful they bind up, and plait 
the straw of it very prettily; then 
they present it to the master, who 
hangs it up in the farm kitchen till 
the following harvest. ° 

In the “Statistical Account of 
Scotland ” we read :— 

“Tt was [in the last century] the 
custom to give what was called a 
Maiden Feast upon the finishing of the 
harvest, and to prepare for which the 
last handful of corn reaped in the field 
was called the Corn Lady, or Maiden. 
This was generally contrived to fall 
into the hands of one of the finest girls 
in the field, who was dressed with rib- 
bands and brought homein triumph with 
the sound of fiddles or bagpipes. A good 
dinner was given to the whole band, 
and the evening spent in joviality and 
dancing, whilst the fortunate lass who 
took the maiden was the Queen of the 
Feast; after which, this handful of 
corn was dressed out, generally in the 
form of a cross, and hung up with the 
date of the year, in some conspicuous 
part of the house. This custom is now 
entirely done away, and in its room 
each shearer is given”—oh! prosaic 
substitute—“ sixpence, and a loaf of 
bread.” 

We shall now glance at two or 
three continental practices, which 
throw a curious light on those of 
our own land. 

In Mecklenburg it was formerly a 
custom at the rye-harvest to leave a 
little strip of grain unmowed at the 
end of every field. The reapers 
plaited this together with the ears, and 
sprinkled it. They then walked 
round the bunch, took off their hats, 
raised their scythes, and calied on 
Wodan thrice in the following 
verses :— 

‘« Wode, hale dynem rosse nu voder, 
nu distel unde dorn, 
thom andren jabr beter korn! 
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Wode, fetch now fodder for thy horse, 
Now thistles and thorn, 
For another year better corn!” 


The corn thus left standing for the 
god’s horse, was a simple offering to 
one in whose hand rested the 
thriving of the fruits of the field. 

At the mansions of the nobility 
and gentry it was a custom, when 
the rye was cut, to give Wodel-beer. 
In connection with these practices, 
it has been observed that, of all! the 
old heathen divinities, Wodan alone 
appears to have survived in the 
North of Germany. 

Another German custom of the 
rye harvest is given by Mr. Thorpe. 
In the neighbourhood of the former 
monastery of Diesdorf, during all 
the time that the rye is being cut, a 
bundle of ears is left standing in 
every field, which is called the 
Vergodendeel’s Struus. When the 
harvest is over, the people, in holiday 
attire, go to the field with music, 
bind this bundle round with a varie- 
gated ribbon, and leap over and 
dance round it. Lastly, the prin- 
cipal reaper cuts it with his scythe 
and throws it to the other sheaves, 
In like manner they go from field to 
field. When all have been visited, 
they return to the village singing 
“ Nun danket alle Gott,” and then 
go from farm to farm, at each of 
which some harvest lines are re- 
peated. The name of this festival is 
Vergodendeel, which is said to 
mean remuneration for the hard 
harvest-work. ‘This explanation, 
however, does not satisfy Mr. 
Thorpe. The resemblance, he re- 
marks, between this custom and the 
Mecklenburg one is obvious, and 
‘the Vergodendeel’s struss” may, 
without hesitation, be explained by 
“ Fro Goden deels struss,” i.e. the 
strauss or wisp which Fro (Lord) 
Woden gets for his share. 

There is a somewhat similar 
harvest custom in Lower Saxony, at 
which Fru Gaude is invoked, and 
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this name may also, it has been sup- 
posed, stand for Wodan. When the 
reapers there mow the rye, they 
leave some straws standing, twine 
flowers among them, and, after their 
labours are ended, assemble round 
the wisp thus left, standing and 
taking hold of the ears, and ery :— 
“ Fru Gaude, haltet ju fauer, 
diit jar up den wagen, 
dat andar jar up der kare.” 

** kru Gaude, hold your fodder, 

this year on the wagon, 
the next year on the cart.” 

At the end of the rye-harvest in 
the Ukermark, and in many adjacent 
districts, it is a custom to make a 
puppet out of the last sheaf. It is 
either carried home rejoicing with 
the last load, or is borne to the vil- 
lage by the girl who is the last ready 
with her binding. In accordance 
with the one or the other of these 
usages, the practice is called bringing 
the old man (den ollen brengen), or 
it is said of the girl, she has the old 
man (die het den ollen). In some 
districts this custom is observed at 
the carrying in of every kind of 
grain. 

A Danish superstition of a wild 
nature represents that on the west 
side of Méen, in a forest called 
Grénveld, there is a green giant, 
Grén-Jette, who hunts every night 
on horseback with his head under 
his left arm, a spear in his hand, 
and many hounds around him. At 
harvest time a bundle of oats is left 
by the peasants for his horse, that it 
may not trample down their grain in 
the night. 

It used, in former times, to be 
also a practice in the same place to 
leave a sheaf standing of the last 
stack that was housed. At a later 
period, the last sheaf of oats that 
was bound up was thrown into the 
field, with these words, “‘ This is for 
the Jéde of Upsala; this he shall 
have for his horse on Christmas 
Eve.” They believed that if this 
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was neglected their cattle would die. 
The Jéde of Upsala was a giant 
who ruled over the cliffs of Méen, 
Stevan, and Riigen. He had a 
curious chariot drawn by four 
black horses, with which he rode 
from one cliff to another, over the 
sea, which then became agitated. 

And now we will leave the 
harvest-home and harvest doings, 
quoting the words of Tusser, in his 
“ Husbandry,” 1580 :— 

‘‘In Harvest time, harvest folk, ser- 
vants and all, 

Should make, altogether, good cheere 

in the hall, 

And fill out the black bol of bleith 

to their song, 

And let them be merie all harvest- 

time long. 

Once ended thy Harvest, let none be 

begilde, 

Please such as did please thee, man, 

woman, and child ; 

Thus doing, with always suche help 

as they can, 

Thou winnest the praise of the 

labouring man.” 

As might be expected, a great 
many popular proverbs are to be 
met with relating to the sowing of 
grain, and to its growth, and to the 
reaping of it at harvest-time. First 
of ali— 

‘« Plough deep whilst others sleep, 

And you shall have corn to sell and 

to keep.” 


Having ploughed, go on to sow ; 
and remember the East Anglian 
saying— 
‘* Sow in the slop [or sop], 
Heavy at top.’ 

In Forby’s ‘* Vocabulary,” this is 
explained to mean that wheat sown 
when the ground is wet or soppy is 
most productive. Another proverb 
of East Anglia is to the same effect, 
*“ Wheat lies best in wet sheets.” 
But should you be sowing rye, the 
rule is different: “Sow wheat in 
dirt, and rye in dust.” And it is 
the same with barley : “ Sow barley 
in dree, and wheat in pul” (ée., 
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mud), says the Cornishman. In the 

next proverb there is good advice : 

«© On the first of November, if the 
weather holds clear, 

An end of wheat-sowing do make 

for this year.” 

As the winter passes ‘‘the corn 
hides itself in the snow like an oll 
man in furs,” and you are at liberty 
to speculate as to the chance of a 
good crop in the coming year. 

‘Lhe first hint as to the next crop 
may be obtained at Christmas— 

‘“« Light Christmas—light wheatsheaf ; 

Dark Christmas—heavy wheat- 

sheaf.” 

This is a proverb firmly believed 
in Kent. It means that if there be 
a full moon about Christmas Day, 
the next year will have a light 
harvest. 

There is a rhyme for the farmer 
pointing out the time when he 
should buy corn to sow in the 
spring, and what he should pru- 
dently do at the close of the year— 
‘*‘ When the cuckoo comes to the bare 

thorn, 

Sell your cow, and buy you corn ; 

But when she comes to the full bit, 
Sell your corn, and buy you 
sheep.” 

The weather in the spring is of 
the utmost importance— 

‘* A peck of March dust, and a shower 
in May, 

Make the corn green and the fields 

gay.” 

A Scottish proverb gives the 
requisite weather in a more elabo- 
rate and poetic way :— 

«« A frosty winter, and a dusty March, 
A rain about April, 
Another about the Lammas-time, 
When the corn begins to fill, 
Are well worth a plough o’ gold, 
And a’ her pins theretill.” 

This familiar rhyme, according to 
Dr. Chambers, is popularly under- 
stood to be the composition of no 
less distinguished a man than George 
Buchanan. He was once asked—so 
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runs the story—what could buy a 
plough of gold, and he immediately 
answered in the lines here given; 
they are accordingly believed to 
contain the exact description of a 
season calculated to produce a 
good harvest—a thing not over- 
estimated at the value of a plough 
composed of the most precious 
metal. 

When speaking of hay in a pre- 
vious paragraph, I gave a proverb 
showing how it was good for both 
hay and corn when “ April blew his 
horp.” When May comes— 

‘* They that go to their corn in May, 

May come weeping away ; 

They that go in June, 

May come back with a merry tune.” 


After June, July— 


‘* No tempest, good July, 
Lest corn come off bluely.” 


Now we draw near to harvest, 
when the fields are bright with 
golden grain. A few days now 
makes a great difference, for it has 
been noticed, times without number, 
that ‘‘ After Lammas corn ripens 
as much by night as by day.” 
Should there be a great show of 
nuts, there will probably be a good 
harvest; in the words of the 
country people, “A good nut year 
—a good corn year.” Wilsford, in 
his “Nature’s Secrets ” (1658), p. 
144, informs us that “in autumn 
(some say) . . . great store of nuts 
and almonds presage a plentiful year 
of corn, especially filberts.” 

When the time for cutting down 
the crop arrives, if there be— 


‘¢ A rainbow in the morn, 
Put your hook in the corn ; 
A rainbow at eve, 
Put your head in the sheave.” 


This proverb is common in Corn- 
wall. Another Cornish harvest 
saying is— 
‘¢ When the corn is in the shock, 
Then the fish are on the rock,” 


The fish alluded to here is the 
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pilchard, which visits the coast of 
Cornwall early in autumn. 

We come now to consider a 
number of miscellaneous supersti- 
tions, most of which are continental. 
The first is a mysterious belief in 
the bilsen- or bilver-schnitters, or 
reapers, current in Voigtland. These 
are wicked men who injure their 
neighbours in a most unrighteous 
manner. They go at midnight, 
stark naked, with a sickle tied to 
their foot, and repeating magical 
formule, throvgh the midst of a 
field of corn just ripe. From that part 
of the field which they have cut 
through with their sickle, all the 
corn will fly into their own barn. 
Or they go by night over the fields, 
with little sickles tied to their great 
toes, and cut the straws, in the 
belief that by doing so they will 
gain for themselves half the produce 
of the field on which they have 
operated. 

Next may be mentioned an Osna- 
briick popular notion. It tells of a 
Tremsemutter who goes among the 
corn, and is feared by children. In 
Brunswick, she goes by the name of 
the Kornweib (corn-wife). When 
little children in these parts are 
looking for cornflowers, they never 
venture far into the fields, and ex- 
cite one another’s fears by talking 
about the corn-wife, who steals little 
urchins like themselves. 

Rye is one of those plants which 
are of service if one would see 
witches. In the north of Germany 
it is said that if anybody wishes to 
get a glimpse of them as they go to 
ehurch—such is their practice—on 
the Sundays following the first of 
May and Michaelmas Day, he has 
nothing to do but carry with him 
rye from three fields. His vision 
being assisted in this way, he will 
see some with butter-tubs and others 
with milk-pails on their heads. Of 
one thing he must be careful, how- 
ever; he must hasten out of the 
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church before the blessing is pro- 
nounced, or he will be sure to be 
bewitched in some way or other. 

But not only is rye useful for 
gratifying curiosity, it is a certain 
help should one be attacked by 
were-wolves. Should you ever 
meet with such a terrible adventure, 
take refuge in a rye-field. The 
were-wolves then will have no 
power. An incident is recorded by 
Miillenhoff in which a young man 
attacked, near Jiigerup, by three 
were-wolves, saved himself in this 
manner. 

Blood has often, according to the 
popular belief, been known to flow 
from trees, but there are few in- 
stances of the bleeding of corn. 
One is quoted by Dalyell in his 
“Superstitions of Scotland.” It 
was reported of old, he says, that in 
Enhallow, or the Sanctified Isle, if 
corn were reaped after setting of 
the sun blood would speedily flow 
from the stalks. Martin, also, 
speaking of the Orkneys, says, 
* There is one day in harvest on 
which the vulgar abstain from work, 
because of an ancient and foolish 
tradition that if they do their work 
the ridges will bleed.” 

Let us turn to something less 
dreadful, and consider that it used 
to be a marriage custom to set a 
garland of corn ears on the head of 
the bride, or else she bore the gar- 
land in her hand. If that was not 
done, wheat was scattered over her 
head, in token of fruitfulness., 

And now we come to the various 
means of divination by means of 
wheat and oats, and such like. In 
one of the Scottish islands a custom, 
mentioned by Dalyell, used to be 
observed on the eve of the new 
moon of September, commonly 
called the barvest moon. ‘The 
youths and maidens of each village 
assembled with bunches of grain. 
After scorching the straw, a grain 
was hid amongst the embers. ‘Ihe 
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hidden grain was then searched for, 
and the maid who found it was con- 
gratulated on her good fortune, and 
made to undergo a rude ceremony. 
She was held to have secured the 
love of her future spouse. 

There -is still some vestige pre- 
served of an old superstitious prac- 
tice followed by our ancestors on 
St. Mark’s Eve (April 25th). It 
consisted in riddling chaff, as a 
method of divining the death of 
persons connected with the family, 
or of the operators themselves. Mr. 
Atkinson, in the “Cleveland Glos- 
sary,” 1868, describes this species 
of augury :— 

“The riddle,” he says, ‘‘is filled 
with chaff, the scene of operations 
being the barn-floor, with both barn- 
doors set wide open. The hour is 
midnight, or just before, and each 
person of the party takes the riddle in 
succession and riddles the contents. 
Should no appearance present itself 
during the action, death is not imminent 
to the person operating, or to his 
friends. But, on the other hand, the 
appearance of a funeral procession, or 
even of persons simply bearing a coffin, 
is a certain augury of death, either to 
the then riddler himself, or to some 
one near to him,” 


If we follow corn till it is made 
into flour, we shall find another 
means of reading the Future. If 
any one wishes to know, says a 
German superstition, whether he or 
she will die in the following year, 
let him or her, on St. Andrew’s Eve, 
before going to bed, make on the 
table a little pointed heap of flour. 
If, on the following morning, the 
heap has fallen asunder, the party 
will die. 
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A way of ascertaining whether 
or not the next year is to be for- 
tunate, is to pull straw at Christmas 
from the roof of an inhabited house, 
take it to the barn, and thrash it. 
If grains of corn be found in it you 
may be sure the coming year is to 
be a lucky one. Such is a German 
belief. 

In sowing corn it used to be held 
unlucky to miss putting seed into a 
row. Now that drills have come 
into use, it is believed in Norfolk 
by the agricultural labourers that if 
a drill go from one end of a field 
to the other without depositing any 
seed—an accident which may result 
from the tubes and coulters clogging 
with earth—some person connected 
with the farm will die before the 
year expires, or before the crop 
then sown be reaped. 

Of medicinal superstitions, I have 
only two to mention. The first is, 
that it was long ago held that a 
mixture of wheat and salt was good 
as a charm against sickness, both 
for men and animals. And the 
second is one belonging to Devon- 
shire. It is there believed that to 
cure warts one must take a wheat- 
stalk with as many knots as there 
are warts on the hand to be cured, 
name over it the name of the 
patient, and then bury it. As the 
stalk decays the warts will dis- 
appear. Mr. Henderson, who 
quotes this belief in his “ Folk-Lore 
of the Northern Counties,” adds, 
“ My informant, a ‘clergyman from 
Devonshire, pleads guilty to having 
used this charm himself, and by 
means of it cured his brother of 
some stubborn warts.” 
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OPPOSITION TO NEW TRUTHS. 


Ir appears at first sight a remark- 
able, if not an ‘unaccountable, fact 
that in all ages andin every country 
an unreasoning opposition to the 
introduction and acceptance of New 
Truths has invariably signalized the 
progress of civilization, and the en- 
largement of every department of 
human knowledge. Some _ two 
centuries ago the learned and 
philosophic Sir Thomas Brown, in 
his Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or 
“Inquiries into the very many re- 
ceived tenets and commonly pre- 
sumed truths,” ingeniously attempted 
to explain this apparently strange 
perversity of the human mind by 
referring to the operations of two 
principles, Credulity and Incredulity. 


‘The Credulity of men,” he says, 
‘¢is a weakness in the understanding— 
without examination assenting unto 
things which, from their nature and 
causes, do carry no persuasion ; whereby 
men often swallow falsities for truths, 
dubiosities for certainties, feasibilities 
for possibilities, and things impossible 
as possibilities themselves,” 

Thus Credulity becomes the pro- 
lific source of superstitious and 
erroneous beliefs: Its unhealthful 
influence tends to degrade and 
enslave the mind of man and 
retard all civilizing progress. On the 
other hand, Sir Thomas Brown very 
truly declares that “as Credulity is 
the cause of error, so Incredulity is 
the cause of not enjoying Truth.” 


And he goes on to observe that there 
‘is not only an obstinate Incredulity 
whereby we will not acknowledge 
assent unto what is reasonably 
inferred, but an academical reser- 
vation in matters of easy truth, or, 
rather, sceptical infidelity against 
the evidence of reason and sense; for 
there are conceptions befalling wise 


men as absurd as the apprehensions of 
fools, and the credulity of people who 
promiscuously swallow anything. For 
this is not only derogatory unto the 
wisdom of God, who hath prepared 
the world unto our hesdieieie and 
thereby the notion of Himself, but 
also detracting unto the intellect and 
sense of man expressly disposed for 
that inquisition.” 

Thus the predominating influence 
of Incredulity is antagonistic to 
rational faith, and would undermine 
the very foundations of human 
evidence. In this respect it opposes 
as serious obstacles to the progress of 
truth as Credulity itself. 

But there is another principle that 
operates most powerfully on the 
human mind, and is, at once, a very 
potent agent in ‘influencing belief 
and in directing action—this is a 
reverence for the Past; or, as Sir 
Thomas Brown describes it, “a 
peremptory adherence unto Anti- 
quity and Authority.” Now, there 
is no principle of our nature more 
worthy of commendation than that 
which inspires an enlightened re- 
verence for Antiquity and Authority. 
It is an invaluable principle. All 
its tendencies, when properly 
directed, are most salutary and pre- 
servative. It reveres, cherishes, con- 
serves, and protects the wisdom and 
experience of the Past, and ex- 
ercises a conservative and binding 
influence, without which Society 
could scarceiy exist—most assuredly 
without which the developments of 
a high civilization could not take 
place. Yet, like every other good 
quality of our nature, this one is 
peculiarly liable to be sadly per- 
verted and prove a prolific source of 
evil, for when not properly educated, 
wisely disciplined, and exercised 
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with reason, it degenerates into 
noxious superstition; the judgment is 
warped and corrupted, the mind 
passes under the thrall of inveterate 
prejudices, and the unvarying result 
is that irrational opinions and be- 
liefs are credulously adopted and 
obstinately maintained with a blind 
and acrid fanaticism. Thus a 
principle most excellent and com- 
mendable in itself becomes a fruitful 
source of error, and operates as a 
drag-chain on human improvement. 
For, as Sir Thomas Brown observes, 
in his own quaint and expressive 
style :— 

“The mortallest enemy unto know- 
ledge, and that which hath done the 
greatest execution upon Truth, hath 
been a peremptory adhesion unto 
Authority, and more especially the 
establishing of our belief upon the 
dictates of Antiquity. For, as every 
capacity may observe, most men of 
Ages present so superstitiously do look 
on Ages past, that the authorities of the 
one exceed the reasons of the other. . . . 
Men hereby impose a thraldom on their 
times which the ingenuity of no Age 
should endure, or, indeed, the pre- 
sumption of any did ever yet enjoin.” 


As we have observed, however, 
every attribute or principle of the 
human mind is designed for good. 
It is only the perversion of its 
faculties, the misdirection of its 
powers, that cause evils to arise. 
Hence Credulity and Incredulity, a 
reverence for Antiquity, and a 
deferential respect for Authority, all 
contribute, when wisely disciplined 
and directed, to the happiness of 
man. It is only to the pernicious 
perversion of those beneficent 
qualities that much of the error and 
misery of the world is justly 
attributable. Credulity and In- 
credulity, as most easily worked 
upon—as most susceptible of being 
enduringly biassed while the higher 
faculties of the mind are un- 
developed—have a strong tendency 
to beget and perpetuate error. To 
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their perverted and excessive action 
weare indebted for all the marvellous 
and gross superstitions that have 
flourished in every country and age. 
Credulity, unduly excited, disposes 
the mind to receive favourably 
whatever imposture accords with its 
pre-conceptions ; just as Incredulity 
creates an indisposition of mind to 
receive any truth that would jar with 
them. “Yet constitutionally and by 
culture man is necessarily a 
eredulous animal, and happily so. 
It is a necessity of his existence 
that he should confide before he 
learns to discriminate and judge. In 
infancy and early youth everything 
is unconsciously taken on trust ; thus 
mental impressions are received, 
habits of thought formed, and 
credulities imperceptibly cultivated 
which, whatever their character and 
tendency, undoubtedly exercise a 
powerful influence on after-life. 
Dryden was not wide of the truth 
when he said,— 
es — most have been mis- 
ed, 
So they believe, because they so were 
bred. 
The Priest continues what the Nurse 
began, 
And thus the Child imposes on the 
Man.” 


Hence results the magnitude. of 
the interests involved in providing 
for the proper education of youth, 
and this consists not in mere school 
education, but mainly and essen- 
tially in family education. There 
is a vast deal of rhapsodical cant 
and nonsense vented about the para- 
mount value of attending to the 
religious instruction and secular 
education of our youth in well- 
conducted public schools; but the 
great primary and natural source of 
education appears to be altogether 
overlooked—the family. He was a 
sound philosopher who said that the 
right way to improve the world was 
to educate the mothers, for “the 
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mother in her office holds the key of 
the soul, and she it is who stamps 
the coin of character.” It is in the 
mother’s lap, in the nursery, by the 
family fire-side, under the homely 
and endearing influences of parental 
example and social associations that 
the youthful mind receives its in- 
delible directing biasses—that the 
material of character is kneaded for 
moulding—that mental and moral 
instructions are put in train for 
development, and impressed with a 
stamp that lasts throughout life. 

At this momentous period no 
school education can do for youth 
what healthful family influences 
are capable of achieving, for, we 
repeat, it is then, before reason 
is informed and judgment disciplined, 
that the indelible biasses of the mind 
are mainly created—that idiosyn- 
crasies receive impulse and tone— 
that associations are established 
which go to the formation and indi- 
vidualization of character—and the 
seeds sown which, according to their 
nature and cultivation, either secure 
the development of the faculties and 
dispositions which make men worthy 
members of society, or render them 
the dupes of prejudices, the victims 
of evil passions, or the slaves of 
error. 

Hence it results that if the Child 
is not to impose on the Man, if the 
credulity of the Nursery is not to 
warp and pervert the teachings of 
School and College, the acquisition 
of true knowledge is only to be 
obtained by casting off and ignoring 
a vast deal of what, in the inno- 
cence of Youth, we believe to be 
truth. Thus, again, to quote Sir 
Thomas Brown :—“ Knowledge is 
made by oblivion, and to purchase a 
clear and warrantable body of Truth 
we must forget and part with much 
we know.” In other words, as the 
impressions and associations of youth 
are, for the most part, deeply tinged 
with error, we must not cherish, but 
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discard them, to fit the mind for the 
reception of truths that are new to 
us. We must not cling with un- 
reasoning tenacity to early impres- 
sions or opinions, but cultivate the 
habit of mind that profits by observa- 
tion and experience—that is never 
too conceitedly wise to receive new 
impressions subject to the control of 
reason. We all know what is meant 
of a mind obstinately wedded to its 
own pre-conceptions—a mind im- 
pervious as adamant to unpala- 
table truth—a mind “like the deaf 
adder that stoppeth her ears, which 
will not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely.” 
It is a mind perverted from its high 
and ennobling destinies, warped by 
its credulities, the slave of pre- 
judices, and encrusted with bigotries. 
Such minds we see rather too 
abundantly around us. They have 
always been, unfortunately, too 
common in the world. They have 
too frequently stamped their im- 
press on their age, obtained a dis- 
astrous ascendancy, and transmitted 
their baneful influences to posterity. 

What is true of individuals is 
equally so of nations, for a nation is 
nothing more than an aggregation 
of individuals. Hence, the cha- 
racter of a nation for intelligence 
and enlightenment can never rise 
higher than the aggregation of its 
component parts. We find, there- 
fore, that in the infancy of human 
society, through all the rude stages 
of early civilization, and even under 
the more genial developments of 
modern times, the credulities and 
superstitions of nations supply a 
pretty accurate index to their in- 
tellectual and moral progress. The 
dominant motives that influence the 
conduct of mankind spring from 
Hope and Fear, operating on and 
through Credulity ; and just in pro- 
portion as the eccentricities of 
credulity are restrained by mental 
cultivation, and general intelligence 
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is enlightened by the diffusion of 
knowledge, so will the Hopes and 
Fears of mankind be rational and 
elevating, or superstitious and gro- 
velling. But as the irrational sadly 
prevails over the rational in the 
world, therefore it is that crafty 
minds, ambitious of acquiring as- 
cendancy over their fellow men, have 
always found it more conducive to 
their ends to appeal to the weak- 
nesses and vices of human nature 
rather than to its intelligence and 
virtues. In this way the interests 
of Truth arecontemned. The pre- 
judices and interests identified with 
Error become more firmly rooted, 
and hence it is that an intolerant 
repugnance has always been evinced 
to the reception of any truth, or the 
enunciation of any opinion in opposi- 
tion to established habits of thought, 
or that appeared likely to. distarb 
vested interests in the ascendancy 
of error. 

It must not be considered, how- 
ever, that an indisposition to adopt, 
without examination and judgment, 
whatever novelty may be presented 
to the mind is an evil in itself. 
Quite the contrary. There is in 
the human mind an instinctive dis- 
inclination to experimental innova- 
tions, which, legitimately controlled, 
is designed to serve the wisest pur- 
poses. Such a feeling springs from 
the salutary principle of conserva- 
tion which we have referred to as 
natural to man, and in the en- 
lightened action of which Society 
finds stability. In so far, therefore, 
as an indisposition to innovation 
leads to enquiry and discrimination 
in the reception of what is novel or 
new, it is a laudable and preserva- 
tive feeling; for its natural tendency 
is to incite a spirit of pre-investiga~ 
tion, by which error is but detected 
and truth established. 

But just as there is an irrational 
scepticism, irreconcilable with sound 
philosophy, which would confine the 
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divine impulses of the human mind 
within the arid desert of a dark and 
comfortless materialism, so is there 
an irrational dread of innovation not 
less hostile to the interests of truth 
and the development of the higher 
aspirations of man. A self-con- 
tented and intolerant dogmatism 
which acts on the supposition that 
the boundaries of knowledge have 
been explored, and repels without 
reason the innovation of New 
Truths, is necessarily detrimental to 
the free development of opinion, 
without which scientific and social 
progress is impossible. To an un- 
reasoning dread of change, and the 
intolerance it begets, the world is, 
perhaps, more indebted than to any 
other cause—for the wicked perse- 
cutions that have afflicted mankind, 
desolated the fairest countries, and 
fertilized the earth with buman blood. 
Once allow such a feeling to become 
a rule of action in Society, or to 
inspire the policy of States, and an 
unnatural barrier is thereby inter- 
posed against human advancement 
and improvement. Not only is 
there a repressive influence brought 
to bear on the advance of civilizing 
arts, but the evil passions of man 
become pampered and gross from 
the stagnant atmosphere in which 
they exist. The free circulation of 
ideas is just as essential to the 
healthful activity of intellectual 
life as the free circulation of the 
blood is to physical well-being. 
By prohibiting free thought, the free 
formation and publication of opinion, 
the salutary process of rational in- 
vestigation is precluded—received 
established opinion, whatever it may 
be, is elevated into a standard of truth 
from which deviation is not allow- 
able—the prepossessions of the 
national mind under such circum- 
stances are corrupted into bigotries 
— opposition inflames fanaticism, 
intolerances become active, and the 
natural vent for the evil passions 
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thus aroused in Persecution. Thus 
mere dominant opinion, however 
false, becomes omnipotent, and— 
“‘Mantles the earth with darkness— 
until right 
And wrong are accidents—and men 
grow pale 
Lest their own judgments should 
become too bright, 
And our free thoughts be crimes, 
and earth have too much light.” 


Hence it is that whatever appeals 
to prevailing prejudices, and flatters 
the vanities of current opinion, 
generally meets with a ready and 
cordial reception, while New Truths, 
though fraught with incalculable 
blessings to mankind, struggle for 
recognition, unwelcomed, and labour 
for acceptance under apprehensions 
of ostracism or martyrdom. Sel- 
dom, indeed, has anything great and 
useful been discovered and proposed 
without having excited irrational 
opposition. 

“‘The imputation of novelty,” ob- 
serves Locke, “is a terrible charge 
amongst those who judge of men’s 
heads as they do their perukes—and 


can allow none to be right but the 
received doctrine.” 


Hence it is remarked by the elder 
Disraeli in his ‘Curiosities of 
Literature,” that— 

“Those who have laboured most 
zealously to improve mankind have 
been those who have suffered most 
from ignorance, and the discoverers of 
new arts and sciences have hardly 


ever lived to see them adopted by the 
world.” 


In illustration of these views we 
will now adduce some evidence 
selected with the design of supply- 
ing interesting reading, while af- 
fording material for suggestive and 
instructive thought. 

Among the Gentile nations, un- 
acquainted as they were with the 
Mosaic account of the Creation, 
speculations were indulged in from 
the first dawn of philosophy to ac- 
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count, in some plausible way, for the 
existence and physical formation of 
the visible world. The ancient 
theogonies make an eternal chaos 
the origin and cause of all things. 
Ovid in the opening of his “ Meta- 
morphoses,” gives expression to the 
popular philosophy on the subject, 
thus :— 

‘‘ Ere sea and earth and heaven's high 

canopy 

Were formed, great nature’s face 

was one ; 

A lifeless, rude, and undigested mass 

Of jarring seeds in one wild chaos 

lay.” 

The received opinion was that 
matter or chaos, containing the seeds 
of all future being, existed from 
eternity, having within itself a 
vital power, which some defined to 
be the animating principle or soul 
of the world, through the action of 
which the universe became ulti- 
mately fashioned as it is. On this 
inconsistent and fanciful hypothesis 
the whole mythological system of 
the Greeks rested, with its thirty 
thousand deities, its grotesque fables, 
sensual ‘rites, and corrupting mys- 
teries. It was only to be expected, 
however, that as philosophy became 
more cultivated and refined wiser 
men and more profound thinkers 
would arise and revolt against a 
system of belief so illogical and 
preposterous. This is exactly what 
did take place, and the innovators 
suffered accordingly. Pythagoras, 
who flourished in the sixth century 
B.C., appears to have been the first 
among the Greek philosophers who 
formed something approaching to 
correct views concerning the uni- 
verse. He taught that the material 
world was created by a Supreme 
Being, a Divine Intelligence that 
is diffused through all things, and is 
their self-moving principle, the 
source of all life, the cause of all 
motion—a Being incapable of pain, 
incorruptible, invisible, and incom- 
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prehensible. He held the Sun to 
be the centre of the universe, 
round which the Earth and all the 
planets revolve. He also believed 
in the immortality of the soul, and 
speculated concerning the trans- 
migration of souls; hence his doctrine 
to abstain from animal food. With 
much that was fanciful and absurd, 
if not avowedly adopted for purposes 
of popularity and imposture, Py- 
thagoras had much truth and a great 
mind. 


“His teaching,” says Enfield, ‘‘ex- 
cited a general spirit of jealousy, and 
raised a powerful opposition against 
him. The party thus raised against the 
Pythagoreans, osha that they were 
assembled in a large body at the house 
of Nield, one of their chief friends, 
surrounded the house and set it on fire. 
About forty persons perished in the 
flames.” 


Pythagoras himself was not present. 
He was, however, wholly incapable 
of resisting the torrent of jealousy 
and enmity which sought to over- 
whelm him. He could obtain no 
friends sufficiently powerful to pro- 
tect him, and at last had to take 
refuge in the Temple of the Muses, 
where, his friends failing to supply 
him with sufficient food, he died the 
terrible death of starvation, B.c. 
506. Thus perished a great man, 
to whose memory statues were 
erected by his disciples, who revered 
him as a god. But far above 
such honours is the imperishable 
renown that attaches to his memory, 
as among the first of the long suc- 
cession of illustrious men whose 
names are inscribed on the martyr- 
roll of Free Inquiry. 

Anaxagoras, who was born about 
six years after the death of Pythag- 
oras, attained to a far clear light 
of Truth. His mind realized the 
idea of an infinite Deity altogether 
detached from matter, but acting 
upon it with intelligence and design. 
To account for the existence of the 
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material world, he so far adopted the 
theory of chaos as to suppose that 
a confused mass of particles existed 
from the beginning, but in a lifeless, 
rude, and undigested shape, without 
form and void, and hence he con- 
cluded that there must have existed 
a distinct, supreme, intelligent Cause 
to operate on the material mass of 
the Universe, design and order its 
formation, and give laws for its 
government. 

With such ideas in his mind of a 
Supreme Creator,'it was natural that 
Anaxagoras should fail in homage 
to the gods of man’s creation. 
Even the all-glorious Sun, which 
was then a popular divinity, he 
declared to be material, and con- 
sequently not a proper object of 
worship. Those opinions indi- 
cated great truths, of which, how- 
ever, Anaxagoras had only glimpses, 
but their propagation was sufficient 
to ruin him. New opinions, how 
ever rational, respecting popular 
gods were not to be tolerated, so 
the philosopher met the usual fate 
—persecution and condemnation. 
He was sentenced to death, but 
owing to the friendly interference of 
Pericles, which was barely sufficient 
to save him, he escaped the extreme 
penalty, but was impoverished by 
heavy fines, and driven into exile. 

But persecution never yet crushed 
the Truth. The teaching of An 
axagoras survived, and was rendered 
still more truthful by his disciple, 
the illustrious Socrates, who, as 
Enfield declares,— 

‘‘ Both on account of his abilities as 
amoral preceptor, and on account of 
his personal merit, unquestionably de- 
serves to be ranked among the first 
order of human beings.” 


Socrates, by his genius, virtues, and 
celebrity, gave a purer impulse to 
the philosophy of Greece. He ac- 
knowledged the eternal existence 
and providence of one Supreme 
Being. He reprobated the popular 
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fables concerning the gods, and the 
vicious principles of morals incul- 
cated by the sophists. But error 
in its strongholds is never assailed 
with impunity, and Socrates fell a 
victim to the malevolence of those 
who had vested interests in existing 
corruptions. * 

Xenophon, the favourite pupil of 
Socrates, who wrote his life, and is 
famous for having conducted and 
recorded the celebrated “ Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand,” and whose 
writings are the most perfect models 
of Grecian literature that have 
reached us—this illustrious Greek, 
notwithstanding all his services, was 
persecuted for his opinions, and 
condemned to banishment. Aris- 
totle alsc was persecuted for his 
philosophic doctrines after the death 
of Alexander, called ‘the Great,” 
but whose greatest merit it. was to 
have protected him. Instigated by 
the priests, who accused him of im- 
piety, the excitement against him 
ran so high,'that, apprehensive of 
meeting the fate of Socrates, he 
sought safety in exile. 

These are a few examples of the 
persecutions to which earnest in- 
quirers after Truth among the 
ancients were exposed; but it might 
be imagined that after the Christian 
era the freedom of philosophic in- 
quiry, and the rights of conscience, 
would have been ardently cherished 
and held sacred. Quite the con- 
trary, however. The same into- 
lerance of innovations on established 
opinion which characterized the 
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palmy days of Greece we find 
manifested with even more virulence 
and human suffering in all subse- 
quent ages, and in every Christian 
country. 


‘* The ordeal of fire,” observes Hal- 
lam, the historian of the Middle Ages, 
‘‘was the great purifier of books and 
men, for if the metaphysician stood a 
chance of being burned as a heretic, 
the natural philosopher was not in less 
jeopardy as a magician.” 


So true is that— 


‘Teachers whose minds move faster 
than the age, 
And faster than Society’s slow 
flight, 

Must bear the ribald railings and the 

rage ’’— 
of those who are governed by a 
superstitious reverence for dominant 
dogma, and a prejudiced repugnance 
to progress and improvement, which 
is a law of nature. 

We have seen that Pythagoras, 
more than 500 years B.c., had 
arrived at a pretty accurate notion 
of the true theory of the Universe, 
which was to be worked out and 
demonstrated in long-after ages by 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton. 
But the rational ideas of Pythagoras 
were treated with contempt, and 
the ridiculous hypothesis that ruled 
the mind of Europe for some four- 
teen hundred years—including even 
the infallible Papacy, as we shall 
see—was propounded in the middle 
of the second century of our era by 
Ptolemy, of Alexandria. Accord- 





ing to his system, the Earth is the 





* In ancient times the practice prevailed among the Egyptian priests of having two 
kinds of teaching or doctrine—the Ezoteric, which was for the general public, and the 
Esoteric, which was confined to select pupils. This custom extended to the schools of 
Philosophy, and it is highly probable was maintaiued in order not to incur the odium 
of teaching what wa; antagonistic to the popular belief, and thus challenge persecu- 
tion. The exoteric religion of the Egyptian priests recognised as objects of worship a 
multitude of divinities, and favoured the grossest and most irrational superstitions. 
Yet there is good reason to believe that their esoteric teaching embraced the great 
vital truths of the unity of God, and the immortality of the Soul. Socrates, we think, 
to some extent, conducted his teaching on the Egyptian model, and this will explain 
his occasional apparent reverence fcr the popular Gods; but the trammels thus imposed. 
on his mind were frequently thrown off, hence his condemnation and death. 
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common centre of the ‘universe, 
fixed and immovable, round which 
the sun, moon, and planets revolve 
in regular but complicated courses. 
The first person who ventured to 
question - the correctness of this 
dominant opinion was Virgilius, a 
learned priest of Bavaria, about the 
middle of the eighth century. He 
revived the Pythagorean theory, 
and maintained that the figure of 
the Earth was not a planisphere, 
but globular, that it was inhabited 
all round, and that consequently the 
inhabited parts were exactly oppo- 
site to each other—in other words, 
that there were antipodes. 

Boniface, an English Benedictine, 
distinguished as the Apostle of 
Germany, but who, according to 
Mosheim, “ had an imperious and 
arrogant temper, a cunning and 
insidious turn of mind, an excessive 
zeal for increasing the honours and 
pretensions of the sacerdotal order, 
and a profound ignorance of many 
things of which the knowledge was 
absolutely necessary in an Apostle, 
and particularly of the true nature 
and genius of the Christian religion ” 
—this enlightened judge, so fitted to 
appreciate the truths of Natural 
Science, regarded the philosophic 
opinions of Virgilius with abhor- 
rence, as involving the denial and 
overthrow of the whole Christian 
system. He wrote to Rome charg- 
ing Virgilius with damnable heresy, 
and representing his views as calcu- 
lated to undermine and destroy the 
faith. Zacharias, who then occu- 
pied the Pontifical chair, replied, 
commanding that Boniface should 
assemble a Council forthwith, and 
make strict search into the life and 
doctrine of Virgilius, and if he 
should be found to have taught such 
an execrable heresy against God 
and his own soul, and did not pub- 
licly abjure it, to degrade him and 
cut him off as a rotten member from 
the body of the faithful! The 
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Pontiff despatched, at the same 
time, two other letters—one to the 
Buke of Bavaria, entreating him, as 
he .regarded the welfare of his 
people, to send Virgilius to Rome, 
who was charged with teaching in 
his dominions strange and anti- 
christian doctrines; the other to 
Virgilius himself, summoning him 
to appear and answer for the heresy 
of which he was accused. 

Of these facts we have incon- 
testible evidence in the Epistles of 
Zacharias, which are extant; but 
how the matter terminated is not 
known, for no record has reached 
us of the proceedings of the Council 
Boniface was directed to assemble, 
if it ever was assembled, nor. have 
we any evidence that Virgilifis 
obeyed the summons to Rome. 
Most probably, however, he deemed 
it prudent to yield before the lower- 
ing of the impending storm, and 
make his peace by recantation, for 
there is evidence of his having been 
restored to favour in the fact that 
he subsequently obtained the 
Bishopric of Saltzburgh. 

From this period until the six- 
teenth century, or during more than 
800 years of the most melancholy 
darkness that overshadowed Euro- 
pean history, the resplendent science 
of Astronomy slumbered unculti- 
vated and unknown, until Coper- 
nicus, a Polish philosopher, arose, 
and inaugurated the glorious dis- 
coveries which have revealed to us 
the sublime phenomena of the 
universe, and demonstrated, with 
mathematical accuracy, the wonder- 
ful wisdom and simplicity of the 
laws by which it is governed. 

Copernicus was born in 1472, 
and completed his education in the 
University of Cracow, then the 
most famous in Europe. Devoted 
to mathematical studies, he early 
turned his attention to Astronomy, 
and, rejecting the system of Ptolemy, 
he adopted that of Pythagoras, 
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which he was the first to propose 
and explain on scientific grounds as 
the true scheme of the universe. 

He was induced, however, to 
accept the Professorship of Mathe- 
matics at Rome, and fearful of 
exposing himself to the accusations 
which had been directed against 
Virgilius, he, for the space of thirty 
years, kept his opinions secret. At 
last he relinquished his Professor- 
ship, and returned to end his days in 
his own country. In the meantime 
he had successfully investigated the 
periodical evolutions of the planets, 
and satisfied his mind that the Sun 
was the common centre of the 
universe, that the Earth was globu- 
lar, and had two motions — one 
round the sun annually, and the 
other diurnal rotation upon its own 
axis, the former producing the 
vicissitudes of the seasons, and the 
latter the alternation of day and 
night. Confirmed in the truth of 
his views, Copernicus at last ven- 
tured to publish the result of his 
observation and studies in his cele- 
brated treatise, “ On the Revolutions 
of the Heavenly Bodies,” but al- 
though, in the vain hope of depre- 
cating the odium theologicum which 
he dreaded, he dedicated his work 
to the reigning Pontiff, his prudence 
and caution did not save him. He 
was virulently assailed by the stick- 
lers for established opinion, and the 
great work that has immortalized 
his name had the high honour of 
condemnation bestowed on it by the 
very Pope to whom it was dedi- 
cated—the infallible oracle of all 
truth! 

Copernicus died in 1543. Tyco 
Brahe, the Danish Astronomer, took 
up his mantle, but, persecuted in his 
native country, he found a refuge at 
Prague, under the protection of 
Rudolph, Emperor of Germany, and, 
as a practical astronomer, his name 
is for ever identified with the science. 
A greater genius, however, arose in 
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Kepler, who, born at Prague in 
1571, was first the pupil and then 
the assistant of Tyco Brahe, whom 
he succeeded as Philosopher and 
Mathematician to the Emperor. He 
discovered the three great laws 
which reduced to order the seeming 
anomalies in the motions of the 
planets, disclosed the unity of the 
solar universe, and laid the founda- 
tion on which Newton built—es- 
tablishing astronomy as an exact 
science of mechanical philosophy, 
In 1618 he commenced the publica- 
tion of his Epitome of the Coperni- 
can Astronomy, and instantly his 
persecution commenced. This great 
work was honoured by 2 niche in 
the Index Ezxpurgatorious, and 
science was excommunicated in the 
person of one of its most gifted 
explorers. 

‘¢ He was thrown into great alarm,” 
observes Sir David Brewster, ‘ re- 
specting the terms and consequences of 
the censure which was then pronounced 
against him. He was afraid that it 
might compromise his personal safety if 
he went to Italy; that he would be 
compelled to retract his opinions ; that 
the censure might extend to Austria ; 
that the sale of his work would be 
ruined, and that he must either aban- 
don his country or his opinions.” 

His library was seized by order of 
the Inquisition, and it was only his 
position as Imperial Mathematician 
that saved him from _ personal 
violence. He died in 16380, after 
Galileo, with whom he corresponded, 
and whose genius he honoured, had 
immortalized himself by some of his 
most brilliant discoveries. 

Born at Pisa in 1564, and edu- 
cated at its university, Galileo dis- 
tinguished himself so early by the 
extent of his mathematical and 
mechanical acquirements, that he 
was appointed to the Professorship 
of Mathematics in the university 
when only twenty-five years of age. 
He first signalized himself by de- 
monstrating the incorrectness and 
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absurdity of the mechanical doctrines 
of Aristotle, which were then held 
in sacred regard, and the animosity 
excited by his constant and success- 
ful attempts to overthrow the 
authority of an author so highly 
reverenced by scholastics was a 
primary cause of the enmity and 
persecution he endured during his 
whole life. 

Galileo early became a convert to 
the system of Copernicus, ‘but he 
continued to teach in his lectures 
that of Ptolemy, in compliance with 
established and popular opinion. 
Writing to Kepler in 1597, he 
says, he “had many years ago 
adopted the opinions of Copernicus 
but that he had not yet dared to 
publish his arguments in favour of 
them, and his refutation of the 
opposite opinions.” This shows how 
scientific truths had in those days to 
struggle for development through 
terrible adversity. 

In 1609 Galileo invented the 
reflecting telescope, having had his 
attention directed to the subject by 
the description he received during a 
visit to Venice of a magnifying in- 
strument recently constructed in 
Holland. He then commenced the 
observations which resulted in a 
series of brilliant celestial dis- 
coveries that have immortalized his 
name. He first directed his obser- 
vations to the moon, and discovered 
the general resemblance of its surface 
to that of our own globe. 

‘*He traced in almost every part of 
the lunar disc, ranges of mountains, 
deep hollows, and other inequalities, 
which reverberated from their summits 
and margins the rays of the rising sun, 
while intervening hollows were still 
buried in darkness. The dark and 
luminous spaces he regarded as indi- 
cating seas and continents, which re- 
flected, in different degrees, the light 
of the sun.” 

These discoveries irritated more 
than ever the followers of Aristotle, 
and trenched further and more pain- 
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fully on established opinion. The 
pre-conceived and prevailing belief 
was that the moon was spherical, 
and absolutely smooth, and to cover 
it with mountains and scoop it out 
into valleys was reprobated as an 
act of impiety, which defaced the 
regular forms which Nature herself 
had imprinted. It was in vain that 
Galileo appealed to the evidence of 
observation, and to the actual sur- 
face of our own globe. He main- 
tained that the very irregularities 
on the moon were a proof of Divine 
wisdom—that had its surface been 
absolutely smooth it would have 
been “but a vast unblessed desert, 
void of animals, of plants, of cities 
and men—the abode of silence and 
inaction—senseless, lifeless, soulless, 
and stripped of all those ornaments 
which now render it so varied and 
so beautiful.” But such reasoning 
was lost upon his opponents, and 
upon his age. 

His next great discovery was that 
of the Satellites or moons. which re- 
volve round Jupiter, which he im- 
mediately published in a work en- 
entitled the Sidereal Messenger. But 
while the superstitious ignorance of 
the times was shocked atthe apparent 
impiety of such researches into the 
heavens, the learned world revolted 
against discoveries which ran so 
counter to all existing opinion and 
time-honoured dogma. “The prin- 
cipal Professor of Philosophy at 
Padua resisted Galileo’s repeated 
and urgent entreaties to look at the 
moon and planets through his teles- 
cope ; and he even laboured to con- 
vince the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
that the satellites of Jupiter could 
not possibly exist.” But the Grand 
Duke investigated for himself. He 
observed the new planets several 
times; and, “notwithstanding the 
reiterated logic of his philosophic 
professor,” he preferred theevidence 
of his own senses to the syllogisms 
of his instructor. Sizzi, an astrono- 
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mer of Florence, maintained that as 
there were only seven apertures in 
the head—two eyes, two ears, two 
nostrils, and one mouth—and, as 
there were only seven metals, and 
seven days in the week, so there 
could be only seven planets ; and he 
argued, that even supposing the 
telescope discloses four new planets 
revolving round Jupiter, still, as 
they are invisible to the naked eye, 
they can exercise no influence on 
the earth, and, being useless, they 
do not therefore exist. Such was 
the common-sense displayed in op- 
position to Galileo. 

In answer to his numerous assail- 
ants, Galileo published a letter ex- 
plaining and defending the Coper- 
nican system, and his own observa- 
tions of the phenomena of the 
universe. This brought matters to 
a crisis. He was denounced to the 
Inquisition as promulgating heretical 
doctrines, and summoned to appear 
and answer. He repaired to Rome, 
and after the mockery of a trial, be- 
fore a tribunal that had pre-judged 
the case, he was, on the 25th of Feb- 
ruary, 1615, enjoined to abjure the 
obnoxious doctrines, and to pledge 
himself that he would neither teach, 
defend, nor publish them in future ; 
and, in case he refused to yield obe- 
dience to this sentence, he was or- 
dered to be committed to prison. 
Galileo did not hesitate to yield, and 
make his peace by an inglorious 
submission. Illustrious as a philoso- 
pher, he did not possess the inflexible 
stuff, the iron will and purpose that 
have led men to smile at martyrdom 
rather than sacrifice what they be- 
lieved to be the truth. But, while 
he recanted his opinions, and sub- 
mitted to all that was required, he 
resolved to retain and express his 
own views as before. 

Accordingly, on his return to 
Florence, he openly avowed his 
opinions on all occasions ; and, not 
having been disturbed during a 
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period of fifteen years, he thought 
that after such a lapse of time, and 
the impunity he had enjoyed, he 
might again venture safely to pub- 
lish. He then composed his famous 
work, “ The System of the World,” 
which appeared in 1632; and, as it 
contained all the condemned doc- 
trines, enforced with renovated vi- 
gour, learning, and wit, his exas- 
perated enemies again invoked the 
agency of the Inquisition. Suffering 
from the infirmities of failing health, 
Galileo, in the 70th year of his age, 
was dragged to Rome to answer in 
person, before an odious tribunal, 
for having given publicity to the 
immutable truths of nature. The 
tedioug farce of a trial was again 
gone through, and once more, as a 
record of Infallible Intelligence to 
guide all future ages, it was solemnly 
and authoritatively pronounced and 
decreed thatthe Earth was the fixed 
and immovable centre of the Universe 
—that the Sun does move daily 
from East to West, and that to affirm 
the contrary is “‘ an absurd proposi- 
sion, false in philosophy, and abso- 
lutely heretical.” Again did Galileo 
suffer the humiliation of an abject 
renunciation by his lips, on oath, of 
truths he cherished in his heart. 

On the 22nd of July, 1633, the 
venerable sage, clothed in the sack- 
cloth of a repentant criminal, on his 
knees before his ignorant judges, in- 
voked Divine aid in professing, with 
a sincere heart and a true faith, to 
abjure, curse, and detest those truths 
which gained him undying fame. This 
certainly is not a pleasant picture to 
contemplate, but it is one full of sug- 
gestive instruction. Here we have 
Papal infallible pretensions presented 
to us in all the plenitude of their 
astounding extravagance. We have 
a Pope who assumed to be Vicar of 
Christ on earth, and to speak with 
infallible omniscience, denouncing 
and reprobating as damnable error 
that which the Almighty had created 
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and made the laws of the Universe. 
This is an issue well-defined and clear 
between the God of Nature and the 
pretensions of the Popes of Rome. 

Such is the case of Galileo; and, 
though there are many others fully 
as bad, it has been, from its scien- 
tific importance, a grand reproach 
to the dogma of Infallibility, which its 
ablest, as well as its most unscrupu- 
lous advocates have failed to re- 
move or explain away. After his 
Jast retractation Galileo was recom- 
mitted to prison, but was subsequently 
permitted to return to his villa at 
Florence, where he lived under strict 
surveillance till his death in 1642. 
He became totally blind, but his 
powerful intellect was brilliant to 
the last. 

The labours and discoveries of 
these great minds prepared the way 
for the crowning of the edifice of 
Physical Science by the genius of 
Newton. His was the master mind 
that gave regularity and coherence 
to the mass of disjointed facts and 
hypotheses that previously existed. 
He did not, as is generally supposed, 
discover the law of gravitation, but 
he discovered its application—he ap- 
plied it to mould into one simple 
and harmonious system the complex 
and discordant conjectures that pre- 
vailed respecting the laws of the 
Universe, to reconcile all apparent 
anomalies, and prove, by irresistible 
demonstration, that the whole planet- 
ary system is governed by the very 
same power by which bodies gravi- 
tate to the surface of the earth. 

But even his great and modest 
genius did not protect him from op- 
position and detraction. His labours 
were derided, and so intolerant was 
this spirit manifested towards him, 
that he lamented his peace should 
be sacrificed in the pursuit of science 
and fame. Writing toa friend, he 
says—“ I was so persecuted, that I 
blamed my own imprudence for part- 
ing with so substantiala blessing asmy 
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quiet to run after a shadow.” And 
to another he said—“ I see a man 
must either resolve to put out nothing 
new, or to become a slave to defend 
it.” So sensitively averse, indeed, 
did Newton become to the publica- 
tion of his scientific researches, that 
it required the urgent entreaties of 
Dr. Halley, the distinguished astron- 
omer, and the few friends who were 
capable of appreciating his rare 
genius, to overcome his reluctance; 
and had it not been for their im- 
portunities he would have concealed 
his most important discoveries during 
his lifetime. 

What Newton did for Physical 
science Lord Bacon had already 
achieved for Science generally, and 
with a similar reward. He had ex- 
plored the sources whence flowed the 
errors of the past—whence the dark- 
ness was emitted that obscured the 
paths that led to Philosophie truth. 
He had seen how ill-calculated the 
miserable logomachy of the schools 
was to satisfy scientific inquiry—to 
elicit and establish truth. For 
thousands of years the ambition of 
the ordinary mass of thinkers was to 
gain distinction, not by discovering 
and teaching truth, but by spinning 
fanciful theories, and then support- 
ing them by a perversion of reason- 
ing. A deceptive logic thus became 
fashionable, and truth was mangled 
between the majors and minors of 
crafty syllogisms. The object was 
not to acquire truth by the patient 
observation and diligent study of 
Nature, but to seek for plausible 
arguments to uphold pre-conceived 
opinions. Thus Nature was read not 
by the light of her own luminous 
revelations, but her phenomena were 
interpreted to accord with the whim- 
sicalities of erroneous pre-concep- 
tions. For thousands of years such 
was the course generally pursued in 
every department of human know- 
ledge, and such, to a large extent, is 
the practice still followed; herce it 
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is that the prejudices, more espe- 
cially of professional education, and 
_of pre-conceived opinions generally, 
have always been as walls of brass 
against the disturbing innovations of 
New Truths. Lord Bucon sought 
to reverse all this. He taught that 
observation and experience—the as- 
certainment and collection of facts— 
was the first duty of the rational 
mind—the first step towards the de- 
sired haven of scientific truth. Facts 
unmistakably ascertained, and veri- 
fied as such, may then be generalized, 
and the inductive process of reason- 
ing may be fairly relied on to lead 
to truthful conclusions. 

There was nothing absolutely new 
in this, for the greatest practical 
lights of Antiquity from the days of 
Hippocrates had so observed and 
reasoned. But the distinguished 
merit of Bacon was in being the 
first to methodize, explain, and apply 
what previously had only a rare and 
seattered existence. He was at 
‘once scientific and pre-eminently 
practical, and hence he is justly re- 
garded. as the “ Father of Experi- 
mental Philosophy.” Yet, on the 
publication of his great works on 
the Advancement of Learning, and 
the Novum Organum, he was fiercely 
assailed by the old scholastics. The 
Universities would not have his 
teaching, and a clamour was raised 
that his writings favoured Atheism. 
As a sample of his assailants, a Dr. 
Henry Stubbe may be mentioned, 
who in derision called those who 
favoured the Baconian principles of 
Philosophie inquiry, a ‘“ Bacon- 
faced generation.” Stewart, in his 
Progress of Metaphysical and {Ethi- 
cal Philosophy, observes that— 

‘The merits of Bacon failed, for a 
century and a. half, to command the 
general admiration of Europe. Nor 
was Bacon himself unapprised of the 
slow growth of his posthumous fame. 
No writer seems ever to have felt more 
deeply that he belonged to a later and 
more enlightened age—a_ sentiment 
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which he has pathetically expressed in 
that clause of his testament where he 
bequeaths his name to posterity after 
some generations to be past.” 
The exact terms of the clause of his 
will here referred to are these: “ My 
name and memory I leave to men’s 
charitable speeches, and to foreign 
nations, and the next ages.” Napier, 
in his Essay on Bacon, thinks this 
clause points to the greater candour 
he expected from posterity in judg- 
ing of those moral blots which, ac- 
cording to Pope, made him— 
‘“*The wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind,” 
than to the appreciation of his works 
by a more enlightened intelligence. 
But in either case posterity has done 
him ample justice. His moral de- 
fects were those of a corrupt and 
profligate age, when it was impos- 
sible for any man to mount the lad- 
der of political ambition without 
stooping to means that would now 
be regarded as vile and iniquitous. 
On the other hand, his philosophic 
reputation has long been established 
wherever learning is cultivated, and 
the greatest minds and most pro- 
found thinkers in Europe have ac- 
knowledged him as their “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” 

In the words of Enfield, Bacon is 
‘by the universal consent of the 
learned world to be ranked in the first 
class of modern philosophers, as be- 
longing to that superior order of men 
who, by enlarging the boundaries of 
human knowledge, have been benefac- 
tors to mankind ; and he may not im- 
properly be styled, on account of the 
new track of Science which he explored, 
the Columbus of the Philosophic 
World.” 

The foundation of the Royal So- 
ciety of England, expressly for the 
purpose of “the improvement ot 
natural knowledge by experiment,” 
was the first manifest fruit of Lord 
Bacon’s labours. Yet its establish- 
ment was denounced as revolution- 
ary and irreligious, and it was pre- 
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sumptuously asserted that “experi- 
mental philosophy was subversive of 
the Christian faith.” And so has it 
always been, for no matter to what 
department of human knowledge we 
may direct our attention, we will 
find as a rule that the proposer of a 
New Truth, in relation thereto, has 
had to encounter the scoffs and 
sneers of supercilious ignorance, the 
hostility of prejudiced interests, and 
too frequently the obloquy excited 
by imputations of irreligion. When 
the illustrious Harvey announced 
his grand discovery of the circulation 
of the blood—a discovery that re- 
veals the admirable mechanism of 
our being, so wonderful in design, 
so perfect in adaptation, so harmoni- 
ous in its complexity, and yet so 
beautiful in its simplicity—when he, 
in 1628, published his great work, 
he forthwith became the butt of the 
professional prejudices and presump- 
tuous ignorance of the day. De- 
nounced as an impostor and scoffed 
as a quack, he was represented as 
“only a dissecter of insects, frogs, 
and other reptiles.” His practice 
asa physician declined. “It was be- 
lieved,” says his biographer, that “he 
was crack-brained, and all the phy- 
sicians were against him.” Dr. 
Pettigrew, in his Biographical Me- 
moirs, 8ay8,— 

‘¢ The old physicians believed that in 
the practice of medicine there was no- 
thing to be attained beyond what the 
ancients had already acquired; and 
they died in the full enjoyment of their 
ignorance.” 

When urged by a friend to print 
his De Genecratione Animalium, 
Harvey replied, “ You are not 
ignorant of the great trouble my 
lucubrations, formerly published, 
have raised.” 

It was fortunate, however, that 
Harvey’s discovery was a matter of 
easy demonstration. It explained 
what was never before known— 
the true use of the arteries in the 
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human body; and learned anato- 
mists, who had no interest in mere 
physic, examined for themselves, 
and attested its truth. Here, indeed, 
envy was excited, and when the 
fact could be no longer denied, 
“ others,” says his biographer, *‘ put 
in for the prize, unwilling that he 
should have all the glory.” There 
is no doubt that some  three- 
quarters of a century before the 
publication of Harvey’s discovery 
Servetus, in his Restitutio Chris- 
tianismi,” had shown himself to be 
acquainted with the Lung Circulation, 
and from an allusion he makes to 
the purified blood being “transfused 
from the left ventricle of the heart 
into the arteries of the whole 
body,” it is possible he may have 
had some idea of the general circu- 
lation of the blood; but, be this as 
it may, Harvey was unacquainted 
with the work of Servetus, and it 
is impoSsible to deprive him of the 
credit of an original discoverer. 
After all the opposition he en- 
countered he had a singular triumph 
—he lived long enough to see his 
doctrine received and established 
throughout Europe. “He is the 
only man I know,” observed the 
philosophic Hobbes, “that, conquer- 
ing envy, hath established a new 
doctrine in his lifetime.” Yet, as 
Dr. Pettigrew remarks, “the labour 
and application of twenty-five years 
were requisite to ensure the recep- 
tion of his opinions.” 

Similar had been the fate of the 
famous French surgeon, Ambrose 
Paré, nearly a century before. When 
only nineteen years of age he was 
appointed by Francis I. a surgeon 
in his army, then about to take the 
field. With a mind devoted to his 
profession, he watched carefully the 
practice of the more experienced 
surgeons under whom he acted, ana 
found that they always poured boil- 
ing oil into the fresh wounds re- 
ceived in battle. This was the 
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established practice. One evening 
Paré had under his care a number 
of soldiers who had been wounded 
that day, and into their lacerated 
wounds he poured the seething oil, 
until it was allused up. What then 
was he todo? There were a num- 
ber of wounds into which no boiling 
oil had been poured, and the supply 
was exhausted. In this dilemma he 
had the wounds washed clean, 
dressed them with lint steeped in 
cold water, and, bandaging them up, 
hoped for the best. In the morning 
he was astonished and gratified to 
find that the wounded men so treated 
presented a much healthier aspect 
than those to whose wounds the 
seething hot oil had been applied. 
His genius seized on this fact, and 
notwithstanding all the opposition 
the old practitioners could offer, he 
succeeded in abolishing the estab- 
lished and barbarous practice of the 
hot-oil dressing. 

Paré then directed his attention 
to another barbarous practice which 
had existed for some two thousand 
years ormore. In amputating a leg 
or arm, the approved and universal 
practice was to sear the stump with 
boiling pitch or red-hot irons, in 
order to close the arteries and stop 
hemorrhage. He found, that by 
careful manipulation the arteries 
could be taken up, and a ligature of 
silk applied with perfect safety, and 
comparatively little pain to the 
patient. When he proposed to 
substitute his simple and painless 
plan for the cruel course then in 
vogue, the profession was instantly 
in arms against him. ‘ What,” said 
they, “allow a man’s life to hang 
upon a thread?” Not one of his co- 
temporaries could be induced to 
abandon the torturing process of the 
searing iron. So great indeed was 
the repugnance to accept the merci- 
ful improvement—the practicability 
and safety of which Paré demon- 
strated over and over again—that 
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the ligature did not supersede the 
cruel actual cautery for nearly one 
hundred years after Paré’sdeath. A 
button of vitriol was sometimes sub- 
stituted for the red-hot iron, but it 
was not until towards the close of the 
seventeenth century that Dionis, a 
professor of surgery in Paris, adopted 
Paré’s method, taught it, and had it 
introduced into the French hospitals. 

When the Stomach-pump was 
first submitted to the profession it 
shared the fate of all proposed im- 
provements. The inventor, Mr. 
Reed, was the son of a farmer in 
Kent, and was educated to follow 
the same occupation; but, disliking 
it, and having from a child displayed 
the greatest delight in mechanical 
contrivances, he entered the employ- 
ment of the Rector of the parish, 
Dr. Marriot, as a landscape gardener. 
The Rector was so pleased with his 
ingenuity and desire for learning, 
that he gave him free access to his 
library. Thus favoured, Mr. Reed 
devoted all his leisure hours to the 
study of general science, and in par- 
ticular to Hydrostatics. From an im- 
provement he effected in an engine 
usually employed in watering the 
garden, he caught the idea of the 
Stomach-pump, and having con- 
structed one, he submitted it to the 
medical men in his neighbourhood, 
who scouted it as useless, and re- 
warded his ingenuity with ridicule. 
This discouraged him, and he 
adandoned the hope of making his 
discovery practically available. In 
1822, however, the Archbishop of 
Armagh died from swallowing, in 
mistake, a quantity of laudanum. 
This event excited Reed's attention, 
and, having studied some anatomical 
plates he had obtained, he became 
satisfied that his pump could remove 
poisonous fluid from the stomach, 
and determined to make another 
effort to bring it into notice. At- 
tracted by the fame of Sir Astley 
Cooper as an eminent surgeon, and 
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surmising that he possessed a mind 
superior to the “ ruck and run” of 
mere drug Physicians, he went to 
London and sought an interview. 
Sir Astley’s quick perception in- 
stantly recognized the invaluable 
merit of the invention, and he im- 
mediately tested it by administering 
a large quantity of opium to a dog. 
As soon as the poison made its dele- 
terious influence apparent, he ap- 
plied the pump : its action was per- 
fect, the dog speedily recovered, the 
fame of the inventor was published 
by Sir Astley, and his triumph was 
complete: Thus aninvaluable boon 
to humanity, superciliously ignored 
by the profession as useless, was 
brought into notice by a man of true 
genius, and has since been exten- 
sively applied to other purposes ; and 
the farmer’s son, who met rebuff 
and ridicule from so-called “ learned 
men,” was encouraged to proceed, 
and to his inventive genius surgery 
owes some of the best instruments 
it now works with. He settled in 
London, and became, says Dr. 
Bransby Cooper, “the inventor of 
many other useful instruments, both 
in human and veterinary surgery.” 
In his Surgical Lectures Sir 
Astley thus alludes to Mr. Reed and 
the opponents of his invention :— 
‘‘The man who invented such an 
instrument deserves well of his coun- 
try ; and they who oppose it must be 
destitute of understanding. Persons 
who object to a proposition merely 
because it is new, or who endeavour to 
detract from the merits of the man who 
proves the value of his invention by 
demonstrating its usefulness and appli- 
cability, are foolish, unmanly, envious, 
and illiberal objectors—they are un- 
worthy of the designation either of 
professional men, or of men of science.” 
Sir Charles Bell, for nearly forty 
years, laboured with devoted perse- 
verance to elucidate the mysteries 
of the nervous system; but at 
every step his investigations were 
cavilled at, his conclusions disputed, 


and the merit of any incontestable 
discovery was basely imputed to 
others. In the preface to his great 
work on the nervous system, pub- 
lished in 1830, he says,— 


“The gratification of the inquiry has 
been very great; the reception by the 
profession the reverse of what I ex- 
pected. The early announcement of 
my occupations failed to draw one 
encouraging sentence from medical 
men.” 


He tells us his practice was in- 
jured, and that every step in his 
discovery obliged him to work 
harder than ever to maintain his 
reputation and position as a prac- 
titioner. 

The late Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the eminent surgeon, had to endure 
no small amount of injustice and 
persecution, because he was a bold 
and successful innovator in the 
cause of Truth. In 1819 he pub- 
lished his Lectures on Man, and — 
at once his envious brethren gave 
the cue to a senseless public, and a 
howl of Atheism was raised against 
him. His copyright was invaded ; 
and we can admire, fortunately 
without the fear of experiencing its 
justice, the wisdom that then dis- 
pensed British law and adjusted the 
balance of Equity. Lord Chancellor 
Eldon refused to protect the copy- 
right, assigning as a reason, that it 
was against public policy to grant 
the protection of copyright to a 
work of an Atheistical character 
and tendency. Carlisle, an avowed 
Infidel, seized upon this shameful 
judgment with exultatior. He im- 
mediately brought out a new edition 
of Lawrence’s Lectures, with a 
sarcastic dedication to Lord Eldon, 
stating that it was owing to his 
lordship’s ignorant and prejudiced 
injustice in refusing to establish the 
author’s right of property in the 
lectures that enabled him to repub- 
lish the work at so cheap a rate. 
As for the accusation of Atheism, it 
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was totally without foundation—it 
was a base pretext employed by 
envious practitioners to hound down 
a man of superior intellect. The 
Physiological truths which Lawrence, 
in 1819, expressed in advance of the 
age are now the received doctrines 
taught by the most eminent Physio- 
logists of the day, and form the 
subject-matter of every lecturer on 
the subject in the colleges and uni- 
versities of Europe. 

In 1752 that truly great and 
good man, the illustrious Benjamin 
Franklin, of whom it has been very 
happily said, “ Arripuit fulmen calo, 
sceptrumpque tyrannis,” successfully 
completed the celebrated experi- 
ment by which he became the Pro- 
metheus of modern time. He de- 
monstrated the identity of Lightning 
and Electricity, and that metallic 
substances are its best conductors. 
It was not until he had actually 
brought down lightning from the 
clouds by the conducting string of 
his “electric kite,” imprisoned 
the celestial fire in a Leyden jar, 
and performed various electrical ex- 
periments with it, that he ventured 
to make the discovery public. His 
eminently practical mind at once 
comprehended its vast importance, 
and in no selfish spirit he sought to 
make the knowledge he had acquired 
serviceable to mankind. To secure 
the safety of buildings during thun- 
derstorms, he recommended that 
pointed metallic rods should be 
raised some feet above the highest 
point of the building, and continued 
down into the earth, because of two 
conducting mediums it is a law of 
electricity to select the best, and 
when it has got a sufficient conduct- 
ing passage, it is disarmed of all 
destructive energy. But such a re- 
commendation was declared to be 
impious! It was flying in the face 
of Providence by enticing, as it 
were, and tempting the lightning to 
strike the rod and destroy the build- 
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ing. Many years after, the conduc- 
tors became generally used—they 
were still regarded with superstitious 
distrust by the ignorant multitude. 
After the beautiful tower of the 
Cathedral of Sienna had been re- 
peatedly damaged by lightning, a 
conductor was placed on it, which 
the inhabitants viewed as a dese- 
eration, and called it the heretical 
rod / 

But Franklin was not to be 
daunted by the conceited assump- 
tions of ignorant theorists. He 
was not afraid to abide the decisive 
test of experience: A lightning 
conductor was placed, under his 
directions, on the house of Mr. 
West, a merchant of Philadelphia. 
It consisted of an iron rod about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
tapering towards the top, which was 
made of sharp-pointed brass wire, 
and elevated ten feet above the 
chimneys of the house. The rod 
was conducted down the side of the 
house, and connected with an iron 
stake driven to the depth of five 
feet into the ground. Very shortly 
after the apparatus was fixed a 
severe thunderstorm took place, 
when the conductor was struck with 
the lightning, the pointed top was 
melted, the brass wire reduced from 
ten to seven-and-half inches; the 
lightning followed the rod, and 
escaped into the earth at. the iron 
stake—the building having suffered 
no damage whatever. Thus fact 
made theory ridiculous, and con- 
ductors were generally applied by 
the Colonists for the protection of 
public and private buildings. 

The announcement of Franklin’s 
discoveries was received with deri- 
sion by the leading men of science 
in Europe. There was arrayed 


against him not only the pride of 
caste, whichis always supercilious 
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Nature from an American colonist, 
separated by thousands of miles of 
ocean from the world of letters— 
learn, indeed, from that fellow 
Franklin, a Philadelphia printer!” 
The presumption of such a person 
in invading the domain of Science 
was not to We tolerated, and so his 
discoveries were derided as puerile 
and unnatural, and the Royal Society 
of England would not, at first, 
print his papers in their Transac- 
tions ! 

But although Franklin’s demon- 
strations soon came to be studied by 
some enlightened minds throughout 
Europe, and governments were 
urged to adopt his conductor as a 
means of protecting valuable build- 
ings, his important discoveries were 
generally slighted, and as shamefully 
so in Great Britain as elsewhere. 
The history, indeed, of the adoption 
of Lightning Conductors by civilized 
States is, in fact, nothing more than 
a repetition of the ignorant and 
prejudiced opposition which all re- 
medial changes—all improving in- 
novations—have had to encounter. 
In August, 1767, a large quantity 
of gunpowder, some 207,600 lbs., 
was stored in the vaults of the 
Church of St. Nazaire, at Brescia, 
when the tower was struck with 
lightning, which descended to the 
vaults, exploded the powder, and 
killed about 3000 persons. Yet 
even such a calamity failed to over- 
come ignorant prejudice and lead to 
the adoption of Franklin’s invaluable 
safeguard. In 1782 a powder 
magazine, containing 400 barrels, 
was blown up by lightning in 
Sumatra ; and at Luxembourg, in 
1807, a magazine was similarly ex- 
ploded, containing twelve tons, and 
laid half the town in ruins. At 
Glogaw, in Silesia, during a severe 
thunderstorm, a brilliant flash of 
lightning burst over the powder 
magazine, accompanied with such a 
dreadful crash of thunder that the 
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sentinel was stunned senseless for a 
while ; happily, however, the build- 
ing was provided with a Franklin 
conductor, and the lightning was 
seen to flash from the eloud and 
strike it, yet no damage was done. 

Dr. Watson was the first in 
England who adopted and applied 
Franklin’s discovery. In 1762 he 
urged the famous Lord Anson, then 
at the head of the Admiralty, to 
employ lightning conductors in the 
Royal Navy; and they were im- 
perfectly applied for a few years, 
and then ignorantly cast aside as 
troublesome and useless. The con- 
sequence was that for nearly a 
century the navy was exposed to 
the ravages of the most fearful of 
the elements, with a loss of life and 
cost to the nation truly appalling. 
It was a distinguished electrician, 
Mr. Snow Harris, who ultimately 
compelled the Admiralty to employ 
conductors. He published two 
works on Thunderstorms, in which 
he gives the particulars of 210 ships 
of the British Navy that had been 
struck by lightning. Of these, 133 
occurred in time of war, between 
1793 and 1816, when 60 ships of 
the line, 49 frigates, and 32 sloops- 
of-war were disabled ; and 55 in 
time of peace, when 8 sail of the 
line, 14 frigates, and 32 sloops suf- 
fered. 

In 1820 Mr. Harris submitted a 
proposal to the Admiralty to make 
the masts themselves virtually 
lightning conductors, by incorpo- 
rating with them a double set of 
copper plates in such a way as to 
produce an elastic metallic lining 
along their surface, capable of 
resisting any strain which the spars 
themselves could support. By dint 
of importunity, the personal inter- 
ference of gentlemen actuated by a 
love of science, a regard for human 
life, and patriotic feeling, after an 
incessant siege of nearly nine years 
¢he Admiralty was in a manner com- 
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pelled to make a trial of the proposed 
plan. Thirty ships were fitted with 
conductors, and stationed in the 
Mediterranean, the East Indies, at 
the Cape of Good Hope, and on the 
Coast of Africa, in North and South 
America, the West Indies, and em- 
ployed on home and general service. 
Official reports testify that those 
vessels were several times in the 
midst of the fiercest thunderstorms, 
and though heavy discharges of 
lightning fell upon them, yet in no 
instance did they experience any 
damage or inconvenience. One of 
them particularly, the Dryad frigate, 
was, in 1830, off the coast of Africa 
struck by lightning in a tornado. 
“The discharge fell on both the 
fore and main masts,” says the 
report, “with a loud whizzing 
sound, and the ship appeared 
enveloped in flames, but no damage 
was sustained.” 

During the same period, between 
1829 and 1842, that those 30 ships 
were braving thunderstorms with 
perfect impunity in every quarter of 
the globe, protected by lightning 
conductors, 40 ships not similarly 
defended were struck, and more or 
Jess injured. Yet, though these 
facts were elicited by a Commission 
appointed in consequence of a vote 
of the House of Commons, still red- 
tapism and official inertia con- 
tinued to declare that no change 
was desirable. Nay, the Directors 
of the East India Company having 
obtained, as they alleged, official 
information that buildings provided 
with lightning conductors were more 
frequently struck than those not so 
furnished, absolutely ordered the 
conductors to be removed from 
their powder magazines and other 
buildings. This wise proceeding 
was immediately followed by two 
magazines being struck with light- 
ning and blown up. 

Ultimately, however, the 
ertions of Mr. Harris to 


ex- 
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Franklin’s discovery serviceable to 
the British Navy were crowned 
with success, and met with a fair 
reward. The Admiralty authorities 
were compelled to give way. Mr. 
Harris was employed to superintend 
the fitting-up of his conductors. He 
obtained a pension of) £300 a year, 
was knighted, and, in 1854, the 
House of Commons voted him £5000. 
But this was one hundred years after 
Franklin had made his discovery 
freely known to the world. 

But a reluctance to discard pre- 
judices, and open the mind to the 
reception of New Truths by the 
candid examination of their merits 
before venturing to pronounce an 
opinion, is not alone a characteristic 
of professional or official classes, 
whose education, habits of life, and 
self-interest identify them more or 
less with established routine. We 
find that the same prejudiced im- 
patience of what is novel pervades 
every department of human affairs 
—that it rules in every branch of 
industrial art as well as in relation 
to Science. No matter how vast 
and palpable the promised benefits 
may be, a dread of innovating 
truths pervades communities gene- 
rally, and has contributed powerfully 
to retard improvements of incaleu- 
lable national advantage. When 
Peter the Great, of Russia, em- 
ployed Captain Perry, an English 
officer of distinguished mechanical 
ingenuity and skill, to complete a 
system of inland navigation con- 
necting St. Petersburgh with the 
Caspian Sea, the local nobility or 
boyars declared the undertaking to 
be not only impossible, but profane. 
“ God,” said they, “‘ made the rivers 
to flow one way, and it was pre- 
sumptuous impiety in man to think 
of attempting to turn them another 
way.” 

But this was by no means a new 
objection, or a solitary instance in 
which proposed useful works were 
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similarly resisted. Herodotus re- 
lates how a Greek colony that 
inhabited an isthmus wished to pro- 
tect themselves against the Persians 
by cutting across the neck and turn- 
ing their isthmus into an island; but 
on consulting the oracle they were 
forbidden to do so, because “ Zeus 
would have made it an island if he 
had so wished !” 

In a similar spirit, when it was 
proposed, some 300 years ago, to 
open up the route across the Isthmus 
of Panama, and thus facilitate inter- 
course between the Atlantic and 
Pacific, the project was denounced 
as an impious interference with the 
works of God. A Spanish priest, 
named Acosta, published a work in 
which he declared that— 


‘‘Human power should not be 
allowed to cut through the strong and 
impenetrable bounds which God has 
put between the two oceans, of moun- 
tains and iron rocks, which can stand 
the fury of the raging seas. And, if it 
were possible, it would appear to me 
very just that we should fear the ven- 
geance of Heaven for attempting to 
improve that which the Creator, in his 
Almighty will and providence, has 
ordained from the creation of the 
world.” 


And exactly the same idea in- 
fluenced the opposition in Scotland 
to the introduction of fanners to 
assist in winuowing corn from the 
chaff by producing artificial currents 
of air. It was argued that “ winds 
were raised by God alone, and it 
was irreligious in man to attempt to 
raise wind for himself, and by efforts 
of his own.” Sir Walter Scott, in 
his Old Mortality, makes Mause 
Headrigg give expression to the 
popular indignation against such an 
innovation when introduced by Lady 
Margaret Bellenden. 

‘Your leddyship and the stewards,” 
she says, ‘‘ hae been pleased to propose 
that {my son Cuddie suld work in the 
barn wi’ a new-fangled machine for 
4dighting the corn frae the chaff, thus 


impiously thwarting the will of Divine 
Providence, by raising wind for your 
leddyship’s ain particular use by human 
art, instead of soliciting it by prayer, 
or waiting patiently for whatever dis- 
pensation of wind Providence was 
torr to send upon the sheeling- 
hill.” 


It is recorded that so high did this 
feeling run, that some clergymen 
actually refused the Holy Commu- 
nion to those of their parishioners 
who thus irreverently raised what 
was anathematized as the “ Devil’s 
Wind !” 

We have another remarkable in- 
stance of this feeling. It is only two 
centuries and a half since the use of 
forks in eating was introduced into 
England by Thomas Coryate, who 
became acquainted with their use im 
Italy. In an account of his travels, 
published in 1611, he says,— 


“T observed a custome in all those 
Italian cities and townes through which 
I passed, that is not used in any 
country that I saw in my travels, 
neither do I thinke that any other 
nation in Christendome doth use it, 
but only Italy.” 


He then describes the fork and its 
mode of use at meals, and goes on to 
say,— 


‘«‘ This form of feeding, I understand, 
is generally used in all places of Italy, 
their forks being for the most part 
made of iron or steele, and some of 
silver, but those are used only by gen- 
tlemen. The reason of this their 
curiosity is, because the Italian cannot 
by any means endure to have his dish 
touched with fingers, seeing all men’s 
fingers are not alike cleane. Here- 
upon I myselfe thought good to imitate 
the Italian fashion by this forked 
cutting of meate, not only while I was 
in Italy, but also in Germany, and 
oftentimes in England since I came 
home.” 

But not only was he held up to 
ridicule, as he says, “for using a 
forke at feeding, and for no other 
cause,” but the practice was gene- 
rally scouted as an effeminate de. 
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parture from the established custom 
of the country, and it is related that 
some preachers denounced the use of 
forks “as an insult on Providence, 
not to touch our meat with our 
fingers.” It was also represented 
that the general use of forks would 
injure trade by doing away with the 
use of napkins. In Ben Johnson’s 
play, The Devil’s an Ass, he ridi- 
cules the novelty, and it was more 
than a century before gational pre- 
judices could be overcome and the 
use of forks became general. 

In a similar spirit the introduc- 
tion of Stage-coaches was received. 
In a curious work published in 
1673, entitled “The Grand Con- 
cerns of England explained in 
Several Proposals to Parliament,” 
Stage-coaches and caravans are 
denounced as one of the greatest 
evils that had happened of late 
years to the kingdom, mischievous 
to the public, destructive to trade, 
and prejudicial to lands. Among 
the many other grave national evils 
attributed to the coaches, the writer 
very feelingly deplores a_ social 
nuisance which was destroying the 
contentment of rural life, and totally 
upsetting the established monotony 
of the domestic circle. Not only 
does he complain that gentlemen 
from the country go to London in 
coaches oftener than they need, but, 
he says,— 

“Their ladies do go with them, or 
do quickly follow after them. And 
when there they must be in the mode, 
have all the new fashions, buy all their 
clothes there, and go to plays, balls, 
and treats, where they get such a habit 
of jollity, and a love of gaiety and 
pleasure, that nothing afterwards in 
the country will serve them, if ever, 
indeed, they should fix their minds to 
live there again: but they must have all 
from London, whatever it costs,” 


But it is not the mere grumbling 
of an individual writer that is to be 
relied on as giving a character to his 
age. We have official records to 
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prove what the national feeling was, 
instigated by men who then guided 
whatever existed of public opinion. 
We find in the Minutes of Proceed- 
ings at the Court of Whitehall, 
November 20, 1672, present, the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty, and 
all his sage councillors, that there 
was then presented a petition from 
all the corporate trades of London, 
“with the approbation and by con- 
sent of the Lord Mayor and Court 
of Aldermen of said city,” the 
boroughs and counties adjoining ; 
also similar petitions from principal 
cities, counties, and towns in the 
kingdom—all unanimously setting 
forth that should stage-coaches and 
caravans not be at once put down 
the trade, industry, and prosperity 
of the kingdom would be utterly 
overthrown and destroyed. These 
extraordinary documents declare :— 

‘*That by reason of the many running 
stage-coaches and carravans of late 
yeares set up, for carrying passengers 
to almost all places within this king- 
dome, not only pet™ trades are lost, 
and above 100,000 familys reduced to 
beggery already, and many thousands 
more like suddenly to fall upon ye 
severall parishes wherein they dwell, 
for maintenance, but many other great 
mischeifes to this Kingdome are occa- 
sioned, for by them ye roads are 
spoyled, the rents of all inns lessened, 
inholders made unable to pay their 
rents and dutys, or to provide fit ac- 
commodation for their guest, or to 
releive the poor, as formerly they were 
wont to do, the consumption of all sorts 
of provisions for man and beast are 
prevented, the rents of gentlemen’s 
estates brought downe, thé breed of 
good horses destroyed, the keeping of 
great numbers of horses, both in ye 
Citty by merchants and others, and in 
the country and all great townes of 
England, is left off, which hinders ye 
consumption of vast quantitys of horse- 
meat; the breeding of many thousands 
of watermen hath been hindred, and 
those that are bred are greatly hurt and 
discouraged by them; his Ma** subjects, 
unused to riding, are growne carelesse 
of attayning to good horsemanship, a 
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thing so necessary for them to un- 
derstand, in order to their owne and ye 
kingdomes service; the consumption 
of wollen, leather, and other manufac- 
tories of ye kingdome, are greatly 
lessened, whereby the handicraft 
tradesmen. aforesaid, who formerly 
lived well, helped to consume provisions, 
and releive others, are for want of 
worke ready to starve. ‘They ruine the 
hackney coachmen in Londen, who are 
licensed and pay five pounds pr. ann: 
for their license, and do greatly annoy 
and breake the streetes, without paying 
anything towards reparation. ‘The 
revenue of Excise and Post-office is 
much abated, the kingdome is weakened, 
and the subjects are made unfit for his 
Ma* service, and, therefore, praying 
the said coaches may be suppressed, or 
such order speedily taken therein as 
shal be thought most conducing to the 
good of his Ma's subjects.” 


The same spirit was displayed in 
opposition to Canals, the construction 
of which contributed so powerfully 
to open up the vast industrial re- 
sources of the country and elevate 
the population in the social scale. 

‘There was,” says Smiles in his 
Lives* of Engineers, ‘‘a strong party 
opposed to canals altogether; also the 
party of croakers who are always found 
in opposition to improved communica- 
tions, whether in the shape of turnpike 
roads, canals, or railways. ‘These pro- 
claimed that if the proposed canals 
were made the country would be 
ruined, the breed of English horses 
destroyed,the innkeepers would be made 
bankrupts, and tne hack-horses and 
their drivers would be deprived of their 
subsistence. It was even said that the 
canals, by putting a stop to the coast- 
ing trade, would destroy the race of 
seamen.” 

It was while employed super- 
intending the construction of canals 
in the midland counties of England 
that the celebrated Robert Fulton 
had his mind directed to the em- 
ployment of steam as a motive 
power for boats instead of horses. 
Fulton was at first an artist, but the 
Duke of Bridgewater, of canal 
renown, becoming acquainted with 
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him, was so impressed with the 
ingenuity of his mind that he ad- 
vised him to abandon the profession 
of a painter and devote himself to 
that of a civil engineer. Fulton 
acted on this advice, studied practical 
mechanics at Birmingham, and rose 
rapidly in his profession. After a 
while, however, the idea of navigation 
by steam took entire possession of 
his mind, and he devoted himself 
enthusiastically to achieve its realiza- 
tion. But on every side he en- 
countered vexations and discourage- 
ments. He left England for Paris, 
and in 1803 succeeded in fitting up 
a small steamer on the Seine; but 
his genius was not appreciated, and 
he could not obtain adequate support 
to enable him to perfect his invention. 
He then went to America, and com- 
menced to fit up a steamer at New 
York. He was treated as a chime- 
rical projector, whose fanciful 
schemes would prove ruinous to 
himself. In 1807 his boat was 
prepared to make the first public 
trial trip, a very interesting account 
of which is given by Judge Story in 
these words :— 


‘¢T myself have heard the illustrious 
inventor of the steamboat relate, in 
an animated and affecting manner, the 
history of his labours and discourage- 
ments. ‘When,’ said he, ‘1 was building 
my first steamboat at New York the 
project was viewed by the public 
either with indifference or with con- 
tempt, as a visionary scheme. My 
friends, indeed, were civil, but they 
were shy. ‘They listened with patience 
to my explanations, but with a settled 
cast of incredulity on their counte- 
nances. I felt the full force of the 
lamentation of the poet,— 


“Truths would you teach, to save a 
sinking land, 

All shun, none aid you, and few 
understand.” 

As I had occasion to pass daily to and 

from the building-yard, while my boat 

was in progress, I have often loitered 

unknown near the idle groups of 

strangers, gathering in little circles, 
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and heard various inquiries as to the 
object of this new vehicle. The lan- 
guage was uniformly that of scorn, or 
sneer, or ridicule. The loud laugh 
often rose at my expense; the dry 
jest ; the wise calculation of losses and 
expenditures; the dull but endless 
repetition of the Fulton Folly. Never 
did a single encouraging remark, a 
bright hope, or a warm wish cross my 
path. Silence itself was but politeness, 
veiling its doubts, or hiding its re- 
proaches. At length the day arrived 
when the experiment was to be put 
into operation. To me it was a most 
trying and interesting occasion. I 
invited many friends to go on board to 
witness the first successful trip. Many 
of them did me the favour to attend, as 
a matter of personal respect; but it 
was manifest that they did it with 
reluctance, fearing to be the partners 
of my mortification, and not of my 
triumph. I was well aware, that, in 
my case, there were many reasons to 
doubt of my own success, The ma- 
chinery was new and ill-made; many 
parts of it were constructed by me- 
chanics unaccustomed to such work ; 
and unexpected difficulties might rea- 
sonably be presumed to present them- 
selves from other causes. ‘The moment 
arrived in which the word was to be 
given for the vessel to move. My 
friends were in groups on the deck, 
There was anxiety mixed with fear 
among them. ‘They were silent, and 
sad, and weary. I read in their looks 
nothing but disaster, and almost re- 
pented of my efforts. The signal was 
given, and the boat moved on a short 
distance, and then stopped, and became 
immoveable. ‘To the silence of the 
preceding moment now succeeded mur- 
murs of discontent, and agitations, and 
whispers, and shrugs. I could hear 
distinctly repeated, “I told you it 
would be so; it is a foolish scheme; I 
wish we were well out of it.” Ielevated 
myself upon a platform, and addressed 
the assembly. I stated that I knew 
not what was the matter; but if they 
would be <— and indulge me for half 
an hour, I ‘would either go on, or 
abandon the voyage for that time. 
This short respite was conceded with- 
out objection. I went below, exam- 
ined the machinery, and discovered 
that the cause was a slight mal-adjust- 
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ment of some of the work. 
period it was obviated. 
again put in motion. She continued 
to move on. All were still incredulous. 
None seemed willing to trust the evi- 
dence of their own senses. We left 
the fair city of New York ; we passed 
through the romantic and ever-varying 
scenery of the highlands; we descried 
the clustering houses of Albany; we 
reached its shores; and then, even 
then, when all seemed achieved, I was 
the victim of disappointment. Imagi- 
nation superseded the influence of 
fact. It was then doubted if it could 
be done again; or, if done, it ‘was 
doubted if it could be made of any 
great value.’ ”’ 


In a short 
The boat was 


In like manner the introduction 
of Railways was opposed, and a 
multitude of other equally great and 
beneficial improvements in every 
department of Science, and in every 
branch of human industry. And it 
is observable throughout the whole 
melancholy history of opposition so 
directed against Progress, that no 
innovation was ever opposed on its 
merits. No one ever thought of 
first examining into the truth and 
utility of what was proposed, and 
then discountenancing its introduc- 
tion if found false and useless. And 
the cause of this is, that it is the 
nature of prejudiced ignorance, of 
established opinion, and the mer- 
cenary interests linked therewith to 
abbor any appeal to intelligence, 
and to despise so reasonable a test 
of anything as its truth and utility. 
Demetrius and his fellow craftsmen 
cared not a jot whether the doc- 
trines preached by Paul were true 
or false. They never looked to that. 
They only knew that “the silver 
shrines for Diana brought no small 
gain to the craftsmen,” and that if 
Paul succeeded in making the 
Ephesians believe “there be no 
Gods which are made with hands,” 
the craft by which they had their 
wealth would be endangered. 
Therefore they appealed not to 
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reason in refutation of Paul’s teach- 
ing, but stirred up the blind multi- 
tude to put down by clamour and 
violence what could not be other- 
wise withstood. And such, in all 
ages, has been the fate of inno- 
vators—no matter how divine their 
commission—no matter how inesti- 
mable the blessings they offered to 
mankind. Marely, indeed, have 
truly great men—the pioneers of 
Truth and Progress—received their 
reward from the generation they 
laboured to benefit. 


«Life rarely knows its heroes. Ob- 

loquy, 

Like dust, defiles the champion; 
still he strives, 

And at the grave, the sullied vesture 
falls 

From his worn limbs, his memory 
takes its stand 

Upon the tomb, and the world shouts 
—A Hero!” 


This humiliating fact is embla- 
zoned on every page of the history 


of Progress. Opposition and Per 
secution would appear, indeed, to be 
the conditions precedent to the 
establishment of whatever innovates 
on dominant error. It is time alone 
that soothes the inveteracy of human 
prejudice, and it is time alone that 
secures and crowns the triumphs of 
Truth. 


“That man is thought a knave or 
fool, 
Or bigot plotting crime, 
Who, for the advancement of his 
kind, 
Is wiser than his time. 
For him the hemlock shall distil, 
For him the axe be bared ; 
For him the gibbet shall be built, 
For him the stake prepared. 
Him shall the scorn and wrath of 
men 
Pursue with deadly aim, 
And malice, envy, spite, and lies 
Shall desecrate his name. 
But Truth shall conquer at the last, 
For round and round we run; 
And ever the Right is uppermost, 
And ever is Justice done.” 
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A LUNAR DISCOVERY. 


CHAPTER I. 
MY LOVE IN THE HARZWALD. 


AT the door stood Gretchen, waiting 
to welcome me to the old Schloss 
in the Hiirz mountains. In the dim 
background, peering out of a side 
door, with kindly spectacled face, I 
could distinguish the antiquated 
looking figure of her father, Pro- 
fessor Keinmensch, that had so often 
formed the subject of stupid witti- 
cisms, in my old school days in 
Heidelberg. He had just the same 
patient, placid smile as in that 


happily bygone time, but even at 
the first glance, when I came close 
to him, I could not help observing 
that his eyes had a troubled, far-off 
look, as if he were inwardly seeking 


the solution of some perplexing pro- 
blem. No doubt a stranger might 
have thought him a queer-looking 
specimen of a learned class, but I 
had now sense enough to recognize 
the fact that in spite of all his ex- 
ternal oddities he had brains enough 
to stock half-a-dozen modern savans, 
and to his benevolence and singular 
unselfishness I could testify on a 
hundred occasions. Still, his old 
wig, all awry, which seemed to be its 
normal condition, and his clothes, 
the cut of half a century back, 
shocked my fastidious taste, for I had 
been living in Paris for the last two 
years, and my perceptions were, 
consequently, particularly acute on 
the subject of costume. 

And even Gretchen, in spite of 
her wonderful beauty, seemed to 
have caught from her father some- 
thing of his old-world look. I-felt, 
but I could not define the peculiarity 
of her expression, for it was unlike 
any other that I had ever seen. As 


an imaginative friend of mine once 
said, “ She has a facelike moonlight;” 
a singular and rather fantastic idea, 
I thought at the time, but I had 
reason to remember the observation 
afterwards as one of those strange 
prophetic hits that certain persons 
do sometimes make at random. 

And now, permit me to introduce 
myself, the third personage of the 
little group standing at the old 
Schloss gate. 

Iam Alsatian by birth, a sister 
of my mother’s having married a 
brother of Herr Keinmensch, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Heidel- 
berg; at an early age I was sent to 
that town under the auspices of this 
family connection. In those days 
I called the Professor “ uncle,” and 
his daughter “cousin,” and I con- 
tinued to regard them in the light 
of these respective relationships, 
until I had obtained the epoch when 
we look upon our schoolboy days as 
a very silly episode in our lives, 
and begin to fancy ourselves men. 
In my case, the first dawn of this 
idea was indicated by falling in love 
with Gretchen. She was nearly two 
years my senior, but of course, at my 
period of life, this fact only increased 
her attraction for me. Every student 
in Heidelberg being more or less her 
devoted slave, the praises which I 
heard lavished everywhere on her 
charms fanned the flame to such a 
degree, that at the age of seventeen 
I seriously contemplated offering her 
my hand and heart. 

Fate, however, interfered, pre- 
venting any particular dénowement at 
that time, and separated us fora while. 

Just as I discovered that life 
was valueless unless passed with 
Gretchen, the scientific world in 
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Berlin found out that it could not do 
without the Professor; and thus it 
was that our lines of life diverged 
for atime. Professor Keinmensch 
took up his abode in Berlin, and I 
went to Strasbourg to continue my 
studies there in the science of medi- 
cine. The medical faculty in that 
town were a set of jolly fellows, who 
admired very much pretty girls, but 
they had never seen Gretchen, end 
I undertook to enlighten their igno- 
rance on this, to me, all-engrossing 
subject. 

I fear now that they sometimes 
enjoyed themselves at my expense, 
for I can recall that they often 
evinced a tendency to draw me out 
on this topic, which I then attributed 
to the interest inspired by my glow- 
ing descriptions. 

Then came two years of a mild 
enough life in Paris, for I had left 
Strasbourg to walk the hospitals of 
that fascinating capital. But about 
the end of that time I got into 
trouble. I cannot tell how I be- 
came gradually drawn into politics, 
not, indeed, that I had any particular 
taste for the subject, only it was 
sensational, and made one feel of 
importance. Suffice it is to say, 
that my political aspirations termi- 
nated rather ignominiously, 

A bust of the Emperor occupied 
a niche in our lecture room, and one 
morning it was discovered that his 
Majesty’s nose had been knocked 
off.. It was promptly replaced, and 
we received an admonition from the 
authorities, which was so little at- 
tended to that on the following 
morning a like misfortune was dis- 
covered to have occurred. I was 
really guiltless in the transaction, 
but I was one of those wronged in- 
dividuals whose immediate departure 
from Paris was considered a prudent 
measure. I fixed upon Berlin as a 
suitable place of residence until I 
could decide what was to be my 
next sphere of action. I was well 
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received by the Professor, who dis- 
liked the Emperor, and considered 
that I had been shamefully treated. 
I managed matters so well that I 
received an invitation from the 
simple man to join what he termed 
their “little family party” in the 
Harzwald during the autumn, for in 
this romantic locality he possessed 
a dilapidated but highly picturesque 
old dwelling. 

It was on the 23rd of August, 
18—, that I arrived at the crumb- 
ling-to-pieces, ivy-covered Wild 
Schloss. The weather was beautiful, 
the Professor benign, Gretchen most 
charming. All augured well for my 
love prospects. 

A few days passed over. I found 
that 1 was left a good deal to my 
own devices for passing the time, 
and thatI saw very littleof Gretchen, 
who seemed to me to spend nearly 
all the day with her father. Town 
and country were alike to the Pro- 
fessor, who had interred himself in 
a dingy apartment filled with fusty 
old books and scientific apparatus. 
At last I came to the conclusion that 
Gretchen must be helping her father 
in some of his interminable scientific 
works, for in no other way could I 
account for her constant seclusion. 
One day, sauntering listlessly through 
the forest with my unemployed gun 
on my shoulder, I determined to 
satisfy myself on this point. 

It was late when I 
to the Schloss. I reflected with 
some annoyance that Gretchen 
and her father were doubtless under 
the impression that I had had a 
grand day’s amusement out of doors, 
I may here say that I brought 
nothing home with me to corroborate 
that impression. Gretchen met me 
at the door, calm, lovely as the 
Queen of Night. She led the way 
into the Saal, where her housewifely 
care had provided an excellent sup- 
per for me. Wolf, the old St. 
Bernard’s dog, who always seemed 
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to have some particular objection to 
my presence, lay dozing under the 
chair on which she had been sitting. 
He raised his head with a low growl 
as I entered ; then, re-assured by his 
mistress’s presence, resumed his 
slumbers. 

** My father and I have had sup- 
per already,” she remarked, as I 
placed a chair for her at the table. 
** Have I succeeded in making this 
sauce according to your Parisian 
taste? I have tried hard to follow 
your directions.” 

So then she had been thinking of 
me, though after rather a material 
fashion. But I reflected that our 
German women were practical, and 
showed their affection in a calm, 
matter-of-fact way, very unlike a 
romantic Englishwoman or frivolous 
Parisienne. This consideration 
gave me confidence, and I laid my 
hand caressingly on hers as she 
placed the Rheinwein flask nearer 
my plate. This little attention she 
noticed about as much as if some 
old be-wigged co-professor of her 
father’s had bestowed it on her. 

“Have you had much sport to- 
day?” she asked, calmly diving into 
her knitting. 

“‘ Sport, indeed !” [repeated iron- 
ically. “I say, Gretchen,” des- 
perately filling my glass, “ why do 
I see so little of you? Can you not 
spare an hour from your father and 
his dingy old books to explore the 
Harzwald for a few hours with 
me ?” 

“T am sorry, dear Gottfried, that 
you have felt so lonely here, but 
I hope that after to-morrow you 
will no longer have reason to feel 
neglected.” Here a blush covered 
her face, which I attributed to my 
intense look of delighted love at her 
promise, vaguely worded though it 
was. After a moment's pause she 
resumed. 

“IT ought to tell you that my 
father’s great work is now nearly 
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completed. If he lives to finish it, 
he will be universally acknowledged 
the first scientific man of the age. I 
have tried to aid him to the best of my 
ability, but—but I am particularly 
situated.” Here the blush, this 
time to me unaccountable, came 
again. 

‘Dearest Gretchen,” said I, taking 
her hand, “can I be of use? I desire 
nothing better than to be a fellow- 
worker with you—to help your father 
in his great undertaking” (which, by 
the way, I had never until that mo- 
ment heard of), “‘to be the instrument, 
however humble, of forwarding the 
great interests of science;” here 
I stopped, for neither ideas nor 
words came readily just then. 

A silence ensued. I forgot the 
supper and the complicated sauce as 
I gazed at Gretchen; quite lost in 
the strange attraction which her 
presence had over me. Arousing 
myself out of my foolish lover's 
trance, I was about to put my 
meaning into a more intelligible 
form when the door opened, and 
the Professor stalked in. 

“ My daughter, do you know that 
it is nearly twelve o’clock? As we 
must be at work to-morrow morn- 
ing early, Gottfried will excuse 
your leaving him to his solitary 
supper.” With a sweet wistful 
look, Gretchen held my hand for a 
moment, then, with a simple “ Gut’ 
Naeht,” she passed out of the 
room. 

I began to sound the Professor. 
“Can I do anything to help you, 
and save Gretchen trouble? She 
seems almost constantly occupied, 
and unable to find time for neces- 
sary exercise.” The Professor 
seated himself in the chair which 
his daughter had just left, and re- 
placing his spectacles, which had 
fallen down a little on his nose, 
contemplated me, for a few minutes, 
in a curious, searching way. 

“Not yet—not just yet,” he re- 
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peated, dreamily, as if in answer to 
something he was proposing to him- 
self. I felt rather mystified, indeed, 
almost embarrassed, at his odd 
behaviour. I scarcely knew in 
what way to manage him, he looked 
so like a soninambulist wandering in 
his dreams, 

“‘ What is the day of the month?” 
he suddenly inquired. 

“ The 31st of August.” 

“Ach! Mein Gott! so near! 
Well, Gottfried, on the evening of 
the 3rd September I will mention 
in what way you can assist us. 
Good-night,—it has just struck 
twelve.” 

I did not see Gretchen next 
morning. Again I shouldered my 
gun, and sauntered forth to frighten 
game. I felt the day inexpressibly 
long and wearisome, so I returned 
home at an earlier hour than usual. 
No sign of Gretchen. The maid, 
Hedwig, who brought in supper, 
informed me that her mistress was 
with her father, and that she had 
not quitted his room all day. After 
the meal was despatched, I could 
endure the ennui no longer, and I 
retired to rest. I lay wide-awake, 
it seemed to me, for hours. I heard 
ten—eleven—midnight strike ; then 
I fell into the stupor which precedes 
sleep. From this I was aroused by 
the sound of horses’ hoofs and men’s 
voices. I sat up in bed, then rose, 
and finally went to one of my bed- 
room windows, which looked into 
the courtyard, from whence the 
sounds proceeded. It was a lovely 
night ; every object in the courtyard 
lay clear and distinct in the moon- 
light. Two horses stood with droop- 
ing heads; their riders, just dis- 
mounted, beside them—one giving 
directions to old Johann, who was 
unbarring the stable door. The 
Professor and, to my surprise, 
Gretchen were present at this very 
unexpected arrival. I could not 
obtain a good view of the strangers’ 
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faces, as the high wall of the Schloss 
threw them into shadow. Only for 
a moment, from a change of posi- 
tion, the moonlight fell on the face 
of one—a dark young man, with a 
long drooping moustache. They 
all slowly entered the low, narrow 
courtyard door, whilst Gretchen and 
the dark stranger lagged behind, the 
others in earnest conversation. I 
also observed that Gretchen wore a 
white dress, which was an unusual 
circumstance, except on very parti- 
cular occasions. 

“Under heaven!” I rather im- 
piously asked myself, “what does 
all this mean?” Sleep, after this 
event, was tome impossible. I lay 
awake until long after daylight had 
dawned, tormenting myself with 
wild conjectures about the dark 
stranger. I resolved, at any rate, 
to rise betimes, and satisfy my curi- 
osity about him and his errand here ; 
but proposing a thing and doing it 
are two very different things. At 
the hour that I had intended to be 
astir I was fast asleep, overcome 
by the vigil of the night, and [ 
know not to what time of day my 
slumbers might have been pro- 
longed, had I not again been aroused 
by the clatter of horses’ hoofs. I 
sprang to my point of observation, 
but only in time to see the two gen- 
tlemen ride off. The dark one (I 
thought him a very insolent looking 
fellow), turned his head as he rode 
away, and kissed his hand gallantly 
to some one in the court. 

““Who were those gentlemen?” 
I asked Johann, when I had de- 
scended. 

“They are Herr Carl Linden- 
berg and his cousin, Herr Hein- 
rich. They have gone to visit a 
very high nobleman, the Baron Von 
Steinberg; but they will return to- 
morrow. Mein Gott! mein Gott! 
What handsome young men, and 
what fine horses! But what can 
these rich young men not have? So 
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handsome, too, as Herr Carl is! 
Have you seen him riding away, 
and kissing his hand to the young 
Fraulein? Mein Gott! it was a 
picture! ”’ 

Casting a look of contempt on 
the old dotard, I hastily left him to 
his ecstasies, and re-entered my 
chamber in no very pleasant frame 
of mind. 

“T wonder,” thought I, “ that 
the Professor keeps such a drivelling 
old idiot about the place as that 
Johann !” 


CHAPTER II. 


A CIGAR IN THE MOONLIGHT. 


Ir was the third of September— 
—the evening—about _half-past 
eight o'clock. Iwas leaning over 
an old balustrade, which, like every- 
thing architectural about Wild 
Schloss, was in a picturesquely di- 
lapidated state. Over me hung the 
heavy branches of an ancient vine, 
that completely concealed me from 
the view of any one outside the 
balustrade. This particular spot 
I had chosen for its privacy, Gret- 
chen having requested me to meet 
her at nine o’clock this evening. 
She had ‘‘ something of interest to 
communicate to me,” she said, with 
a blush and a bright smile, which I 
did not fail to interpret flatteringly 
to myself. I had no doubt that 
this was the communication that her 
father had promised to make to me 
on this same day—the third of 
September, and I determined that 
the advantage which this confiden- 
tial interview would give me should 
‘not be lost. I cannot say that I 
had any very strong misgivings 
about my ultimate success, for with 
the exception of the little occur- 
rence touching Herr Carl Linden- 
berg, followed by old Johann’s 
foolish comments, I knew of no 
object to excite my jealousy; and, 
besides, I was not altogether without 
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confidence in my own powers of 
captivation. 

To dispel the ennui of waiting, L 
treated myself to a very exquisite 
cigar, the last of a certain box—the 
gift ofa Spanish American acquaint- 
ance, with whom I had been thrown 
a good deal more than was good for 
me in Paris. No breath stirred the 
air—no sound broke the silence; 
yet, all at once, I became conscious 
that Gretchen was beside me. Her 
gaze was fixed—not on me, but on 
the moon, and her expression seemed 
more than ever a reflection of its 
soft, pure light. 

I felt overpowered by an awe 
which I could neither account for, 
nor define. Strange, vague thoughts 
about mesmeric attraction, clairvoy- 
ance, and subtle, weird moonlight 
influences, floated through my mind, 
and, for the moment, put to flight 
all my soft, lover’s aspirations. For 
some minutes we did not speak, and 
she was the first to break the 
silence. 

** Will you do my father a great 
service, for which we shall both 
never cease to be grateful? ” 

‘No need of gratitude, Gretchen. 
For your sake I would sacrifice my 
life for him.” 

“Do not speak so lightly, Gott- 
fried. The service that he requires 
must have a deeper motive than a 
mere passing earthly fancy. The 
love of science should have the 
highest claim upon a cultivated 
mind.”’ 

Here the old Schloss clock struck 
nine. 

‘*Come with me. It is the hour. 
My father is waiting for us,” she 
said, as she made a gesture for me 
to follow her. 

She led the way through the 
hall; then into a large apartment, 
out of which we passed into a dark, 
narrow passage. ‘Tlie next moment 
I found myself in a room which I 
had never yet seen. It was a vast, 
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wild-looking place, filled with every 
kind of scientific instrument and 
chemical apparatus. A _ narrow, 
winding staircase in the centre led 
up to an aperture in the ceiling, 
evidently an entrance to some other 
equally strange apartment  over- 
head. 

The Professor was waiting for us. 

“ Welcome, Gottfried, to the world 
in which my child and I exist! All 
outside this world is to us only 
illusion,” he said, seizing my hand 
rather excitedly, I fancied. “This 
day, the third of September, 18—, 
I have completed the great work, 
which now awaits the final test. Be- 
fore you behold it, I must first ascer- 
tain if you have the necessary cour- 
age to aid me in an undertaking 
which will either end in the most 
glorious success, or in death. I will 
not conceal from you that our task is 
fraught with fearful dangers. You 
know how I have devoted my life, 
and how Gretchen is sacrificing her 
youth, to the great studies of as- 
tronomy and chemistry. Ever since 
I became conscious of any intellec- 
tual enjoyment, these sciences have 
had for me an indescribable interest ; 
and in the early part of my profes- 
sor’s career in Heidelberg my lec- 
tures on them attracted the attention 
of the scientific world. Of all the 
heavenly bodies, the moon, being 
nearest the earth, appeared to me to 
have the greatest claim on my atten- 
tion. I longed to solve the questions 
so often propounded, but as yet un- 
satisfactorily answered, concerning 
its atmosphere, its physical condi- 
tion, and its fitness for the habitation 
of living creatures. An all-absorb- 
ing idea took possession of me; I 
continually 4sked myself if it could 
be within the reach of human intel- 
lect and its limited resources ever to 
arrive at any certain knowledge of this 
unknown sphere. Man had already 
done much; the elements cbeyed him. 
Fire and water were his slaves— 
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electricity his messenger. At first 
the idea of travelling through space 
appeared to me utterly impossible, 
as it probably now does to you, 
Gottfried.” 

Here he glanced sharply at me, 
for a sickening impression was begin- 
ning to creep over me that the poor 
Professor had lost his wits, and I 
cannot at all times master the ex- 
pression of my face. But at this 
juncture Gretchen, who had wan- 
dered to the other end of the apart- 
ment, now came back to us, and, look- 
ing appealingly at me, exclaimed,— 

“You do not believe him, Gott- 
fried!” 

“T believe whatever you believe, 
dearest. LI want no other guide to 
faith.” 

* Do not be misled by your feel- 
ings,” said her father, coldly; “ you 
must judge for yourself. You have 
some qualities, both mental and phy- 
sical, which suit better than those of 
any other man I know of for our 
enterprise, yet you must not be led 
into the scheme under any illusion. 
If we succeed, we shall be the means 
of throwing a light on science such 
as Newton never dreamt of, but the 
penalty of failure is death, and worse 
—ridicule.” 

“Oh, do not say so!” exclaimed 
Gretchen enthusiastically. “The 
pioneers of truth and great dis- 
coveries have never yet failed to be 
estimated at their true value, al- 
though the world’s just judgment of 
them may be slow in coming. But 
pardon me for interrupting, dearest 
father.” 

And she looked at him with eyes 
so loving that I would have braved 
the whole solar system at that mo- 
ment for such a look. 

The Professor went on. 

“T made the discovery that the 
great secret of Nature’s hidden 
forces is fire. It is the mysterious 
cause of many effects which have, as 
yet, baffled the comprehension of 
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philosophers. We have mastered 
its finite uses, but we know little of 
its infinite purposes, its wonderful 
attraction, serving to propel the 
planets in their courses—then, by 
counter-attraction, preventing them 
from leaving their allotted paths. 
Our earth is but a sample of other 
planets—a ball of attracted and at- 
tracting fire, with a crust of earth. 
I calculated that if I could penetrate 
the secrets of this unexplored power, 
and bring its great attraction to serve 
my will, I might yet travel through 
space, and visit that world whose 
proximity renders it more attainable 
than any other.” 

“But, Herr Professor,” said I, 
struck by his earnestness, ‘‘how can 
you calculate on man retaining life 
in that space where no atmosphere 
exists?” 

“That is a mistake,” replied the 
Professor; ‘an atmosphere does 
exist in space, but of a certain kin@, 
and our poor mortal breath is not 
suited to its exquisitely rarefied 
quality. Several times have I as- 
cended in a balloon, and made ex- 
periments on this rarefied air, and I 
have found out that by a process in 
chemistry we can create a species 
of air which, for a short time, may 
replace the natural atmosphere, just 
as, in the absence of the sun’s heat, 
we are able to supply ourselves with 
artificial warmth. I will show you 
‘an apparatus, light as a feather, con- 
taining materials for composing arti- 
ficial air capable of sustaining life 
from five to seven days. This must 
amalgamate, however, to a certain 
extent, with the rarefied atmosphere 
of what we call space, carefully in- 
troduced into our balloon by tubes.” 

“Then, by means of your appa- 
ratus, you can make air sufficient to 
last during a transit from this earth 
to the moon.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“But might you not lose your 
way, and wander hopelessly in space, 
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without a guide to direct your 
course ?” 

“ There,” said the Professor tri- 
umphantly, “lies my grand secret. 
I have discovered, although I know 
not as yet its cause, that any body 
of matter emerging out of the earth’s 
atmosphere, if it be full moon at the 
time of ascent, will be attracted to- 
wards the orb, just as the needle 
turns to the pole. My ark-balloon, 
with its ever-burning fire, will not 
fail to fly directly thither. I calcu- 
late that the transit will probably 
occupy four days at most, but as yet 
I cannot speak with certainty as to 
our rate of velocity, for a thousand 
unknown circumstances might either 
check or augment it. The air that 
you will breathe, being artificial, and 
owing to its limited quantity, fre- 
quently re-breathed, will produce a 
stupor of body nearly amounting to 
unconsciousness ; consequently, we 
shall require very little aliment, and 
that must be of a peculiar quality. 
And now, Gottfried, you know what 
is required of you. I am perfectly 
acquainted with your physical con- 
stitution, and how well fitted it is to 
brave the trying circumstances which 
must attend our voyage through 
space. For my own part, it will be 
the crowning sacrifice of my life to 
science, for, even if successful, I 
know that I shall not survive the 
trials of such an enterprise. In 
your case it is different; you have 
youth and strength to sustain you. 
But our reward shall be a glorious 
one. The admiration and applause 
of present and future genera- 
tions.” 

Here he raised his eyes, sparkling 
with a fire that startled me, to the 
ceiling. 

“Ts not this enough ?” 

“No! Herr Professor, it is not.” 

“Ah! I forgot. I am old, you 
are young, and the same motives do 
not sway youth and age. What 
more do you desire? ” 
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“Only this,” I said, taking Gret- 
chen’s hand. 

“Well, be it so,” he answered, 
after a pause, and with an abstracted 
air. 

* Now I will accompany you, no 
matter where,” I joyfully exclaimed. 
“ My reward is here.” And I 
pressed Gretchen’s hand to my lips. 

“Then follow me. Gretchen, you 
may leave us.” 

She looked at me for a minute, an 
unspeakable expression of love and 
gratitude beaming in her face; then, 
disengaging her hand, she left her 
father and me alone. 

The Professor led the way up the 
winding staircase, and I followed. 
He raised the door of the aperture 
in the ceiling, and the next minute 
I found myself in an apartment so 
vast that it must have nearly covered 
the entire first storey of the Schloss, 
which I had never as yet been 
tempted by curiosity fully to explore. 
Objects of strange form lay around, 
some resembling monstrous leather 
bags, fastened together by thick 
cords. Two long narrow tables, 
covered with curious instruments, 
extended along opposite sides of the 
apartment, leaving a great unoccu- 
pied space between them. The 
Professor set a lamp which he car- 
ried on one of the tables, took two 
phials from a shelf, mixed their con- 
tents in a glass vessel, and, after 
rubbing his hands with something 
like phosphorus, sprinkled a powder 
over the liquid, and finally ex- 
tinguished the lamp. For a second 
we were in darkness, then, sudden as 
lightning, the brightest light that 
my eyes had ever beheld flashed 
through the place, illuminating even 
the darkest crevice. So vivid was 
its effect that for a moment I covered 
my face with my hands, unable to 
support the fierce glare, but, strange 
to say, when I withdrew them, I was 
quite unable to perceive from what 
cause the light proceeded. There 
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was neither lamp, nor any other 
apparent object from which it could 
emanate. But the Professor gave 
me no time to investigate this’ first 
phase of his proceedings: Hastily 
collecting a number of leather bot- 
tles of various sizes, he arranged 
them in a certain order, and care- 
fully introduced their contents into 
a huge round glass jar, from which, 
he said, the air had been excluded. 
Slowly the jar became filled with 
undefinable vapours, which mingled 
and floated curiously, until they re- 
solved themselves into a blue flame, 
that writhed about inside the jar 
like a living thing seeking egress. 
Then the Professor, taking up 
the first vessel by which he had 
produced the unaccountable light 
that still filled the apartment, emp- 
tied out a white sediment that lay at 
the bottom, and rubbed it into a 
small ball. This he pushed through 
the tiny aperture by which he had 
introduced the contents of the leather 
bottles. Immediately the blue flame 
darted towards the little ball and, 
with a loud explosive sound, burst 
the glass jar, and was instantly 
quenched by the atmosphere. 

‘In that was the fire which will 
guide us through space,” said the 
Professor, pointing to the broken 
jar. “And now you must see our 
ark-balloon, which is yet to be filled 
with artificial air.” 

He caught up an end of the great 
leathery mass lying on the floor, and, 
with my aid, dragged it to the centre 
of the room, between the two long 
tables. I was astonished beyond 
measure at the strength he displayed 
in doing this; he seemed almost im- 
pelled by some supernatural power, 
He then commenced to put this vast 
and curious construction into work- 
ing order. I cannot describe how 


he did so, as I did not understand in 
the slightest degree the arrangement 
of any part of its machinery. He 
touched secret springs, he screwed 
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and unscrewed various parts, aided 
by the curious instruments which 
lay scattered everywhere around us, 
applying gigantic bellows to inflate 
certain portions, causing strange 
deafening noises, and stranger echoes 
in the old building, until I nearly ex- 
pected to see the ancient walls tumble 
down on our heads by force of the 
unearthly sounds. Yet so compli- 
cated were the works of this extra- 
ordinary piece of mechanism, that, 
although I watched the Professor’s 
proceedings with the most intense 
attention, I could not follow them 
with any degree of clearness. The 
more I tried to understand the rea- 
son why, the more did I become 
entangled in a web of mystification. 

At last he arrived at the result. 

At the end of five hours I stood 
before the strangest construction 
that, I am certain, mortal eyes ever 
beheld. It was of circular form, 
and about thirty-five feet in cireum- 
ference. The substance of which 
it was composed was of a dark 
colour, somewhat resembling gutta- 
percha, but light as a bladder, and 
impenetrable to a bullet, and it 
possessed innumerable intricate con- 
trivances for guiding our course, 
renewing exhausted air, and sustain- 
ing existence. The interior arrange- 
ments were not quite completed, 
butall preparations were to be made, 
and everything ready for departure, 
in twenty-four hours. Then it was 
to be attached to a common balloon, 
and we were to start on our strange 
journey. 


CHAPTER III. 
SO NEAR, AND YET SO FAR. 


Ir was two o'clock, am. The 
canvas covering, that had formed 
part of the ‘roofing of this 
hitherto unknown portion of the 
Schloss, was now withdrawn, and 
there was nothing to obstruct the 
upward motion of the Ark-bailoon, 
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as the Professor called it. This con- 
struction, designed to bear us 
through space, was attached, as I 
have said, to a common balloon; 
from this was suspended a light car, 
in which we were to remain until that 
moment when we must leave the 
last breath of earth’s atmosphere, 
to inhale, I knew not what strange 
air, in the wunexplored regions 
beyond it. 

Upwards—slowly and steadily— 
we soared. A pleasant bewilderment 
took possession of me. To tell the 
truth, the quick succession of events 
preceding this final one of departure 
from earth did not tend much 
towards forming a clear judgment 
of the Professor’s project. 

I scarcely know how to describe 
my state of mind; it seemed to pass 
through so many sensational phases. 
These contending emotions, swaying 
me by turns, rendered me unfit to 
choose the true path of common 
sense. When we began our ascent, 
I gazed with admiration at the man 
whose brain and hand had devised 
the gigantic piece of mechanism 
above our heads, but this idea was 
speedily followed by another of a 
more unpleasantly personal nature. 
Creeping slowly but surely over me 
came the feeling of the dangers that 
I was about to incur. What if we 
should perish for want of air in that 
unknown space,—should, indeed, we 
ever reach it? Or perhaps help- 
lessly descend near some civilized 
town, whose inhabitants should 
make merry over the idiotic enter- 
prise of twomadmen? For, I ought 
to say, at this period I did not 
believe in the extraordinary chimera 
of the Professor, only perceiving 
in it a means of establishing a claim 
to his daughter’sregard. The early 
hour was also conducive to calm 
reflection. Night's pleasant illusions 
are dispelled by the sober dawn; 
and so it was, that after the first 
excitement of mounting aloft was 
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over, I sat as wretched a matter-of- 
fact man as existed in the earth I 
was leaving. Then, as I gazed 
downwards, came a horrid desire 
to throw myself out of the car. 
The Professor seemed to read this 
thought, for he gave me a little flask, 
which he desired me to inhale. In 
a moment I grew calm, and could 
view the strange spectacle below us 
unmoved. The Hiirzwald, with its 
lovely wooded mountains and val- 
leys, looked like a miniature planta- 
tion, dotted here and there with tiny 
villages, like little light specks ; 
while in the distance lay the vague, 
undefined lines of larger towns. 
Then higher and higher we soared, 
until every idea of heaven or 
earth became blurred and indistinct. 
The Professor, handing me another 
little flask, desired me to inhale its 
contents. I lost consciousness al- 
most immediately. When I came 
to myself I felt very cold, my eyes 
smarted, and I breathed with 
difficulty. 

“It is now time to enter the Ark- 
balloon,” said the Professor; ‘‘we 
are thirty-five miles above the level 
of the sea. The air is becoming 
intensely rarefied.” A feeling of 
profound stupefaction and un- 
willingness to make the least exer- 
tion was now fast creeping over me. 
I begged only to be left where I 
was,—I was careless of what might 
befall me; but even in this hazy 
moment I could not help noting 
the supernatural strength and energy 
of the Professor, which contrasted 
so strongly with his usual lethargic 
temperament. He drew the ropes 
that attached the car to the Ark- 
balloon, until I found myself touch- 
ing the latter; he then opened a 
small aperture just sufficient for 
ingress, and thrust me unceremo- 
niously inside, following quickly 
himself. A dim light, whetier 
natural or artificial I could not tell, 
enabled me partially to see the in- 


terior. I sank down, overwhelmed 
with a weary dread. I was in a 
prison, and such a prison! Could I 
be mad, and was this narrow cell 
for such as I? [I raised myself and 
called savagely to the Professor, 
whose head was thrust out of the 
aperture ; arranging hi shateful ap- 
paratus, but he was either too 
engrossed to hear me, or else he 
paid no attention to my cry. Again 
I sank down in despair. I cursed 
Gretchen’s cruel beauty, that had 
brought this evil fate on me. The 
Professor at last drew in his head, 
and closed the entrance. He now 
appeared greatly exhausted, and 
made no reply to either my questions 
or reproaches. When he did speak, 
it was to give utterance to the fol- 
lowing remark, “ Spare your words 
as much as possible, for speaking 
exhausts the air, which we must 
now economize. All goes on well 
outside. We have now arrived at 
the limits of our world’s atmos- 
phere.” I spoke again, but he did 
not reply, and I resigned myself to 
silence. He then gave me, and 
partook himself of a small portion 
of strong congealed soup, with some 
drops out of the first flask. I may 
here mention that these two things 
were our only means of nourish- 
ment during our aerial voyage. The 
next proceeding of the Professor 
was to produce the bottles, and go 
through the same ceremony which 
he had rehearsed in his laboratory ; 
but this time it was of a much more 
complicated nature, as there were 
many particulars which he had 
omitted on the previous occasion, 
and which now rendered it even 
more mystifying to me. Opening 
the aperture, he fastened the globe, 
filled with strange light and vapours, 
to the outside of the ark, and hastily 
re-closed the door. He had scarcely 
dune so, when he fell back ex- 
hausted, but quickly recovering him- 
self, he uttered the memorable 
8—2 
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words, ‘We have done with our 
world now. There is no more air 
outside to breathe.” 

How the time sped on I know 
not, as I had no means of ascertain- 
ing, the greater portion being passed 
in a species of trance caused by the 
almost constant inhalation of the 
subtle essence contained in the Pro- 
fessor’s bottle. So I lay in happy 
unconsciousness of the dreary lapse 
of time. Whenever I did wake up 
to life my sensations were of the 
most horrible kind, and always on 
these occasions the Professor ad- 
ministered a little nourishment, and 
then I relapsed again into the dor- 
mant state. Once, in an interval of 
consciousness, I asked him of what 
use I could possibly be to him, lying 
thus in a state of perpetual lifeless- 
ness. ‘ You will understand that,” 
he answered, “when we arrive at 
our destination.” As to himself, he 
seemed to exist without repose, ever 
feeding that mysterious flame that 
guided our course, or renewing the 
secret sources of light and heat. 

Thus passed the long hours of day 
and night,—landmarks lost in that 
desert of space, like time drifting 
into eternity. 

Out of an unusually long trance 
I was coming back to such life as I 
still possessed. Very gradually the 
idea dawned on my stupefied tuculties 
that the Professor appeared to be in 
a more excited mood than I had ever 
before remarked during our voyave. 
I observed him looking anxiously at 
me, and, when the mist had cleared 
away sufficiently from my mind to 
comprehend his meaning, he usked 
me if I felt “equal to making any 
great physical effort.” 

“Ido not think that my bodily 
strength is quite gone, though [ 
cannot say so much for my mental 
condition.” 

Without noticing my bitter tone, 
he usked again : “ Do you kuow that 
this day is the 7th of September ¢ ” 
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“ What means have you of ascer- 
taining that fact ?” 

The Professor looked at me as if 
he thought my first observation had 
rot been so very far wrong. 

“Do you imagine that I would 
have ventured on this enterprise 
without such means? Now, listen 
tome. For some hours I have been 
most unxiously waiting for the 
return of your senses. The task 
that lies before us is one of incaleu- 
lable difficulty; who can tell whether 
it may not be too much for poor 
mortal frames ?” 

** Why did you not think of that 
sooner?” I thought, and was about 
to say, when I recollected that he 
had not deceived me regarding the 
object of the undertaking. He 
continued,— 

** You must now remain conscious 
during the remainder of our journey. 
The velocity of our ark is momen- 
tarily increasing ; in fact, it is in- 
creasing to a degree that I never 
calculated upon. We are evidently 
rapidly approaching some great body 
of matter. So let us be wide awake, 
aud prepared for the end.” 

“Which will be destruction,” I 
uttered, with a despairing groan. 

“Not so! Success is at hand!” 
he exclaimed, triumphantly. “ Rise 
up, and refresh yourself; for your 
bodily forces have been exhausted 
by insufficient nourishment and 
prolonged states of insensibility. 
We must prepare for the eveuts 
that are so quickly coming.” 

I obeyed him in a helpless, hope- 
less way, taking from his hand the 
food and stimulants that he offered. 
But, with returning strength, came 
a keener consciousness of my un- 
fortunate position. 

To-day is the 7th of September. 
Hour, two o'clock, p.m. Our rate of 
velocity increasing every second. 
At this moment the Professor cal- 
culates our distance from the moon 
to be about 3000 wiles. The light 
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in our ark begins to wane, but the 
Professor makes no attempt to renew 
it. I lie silent and motionless, but 
my mind is on the rack. Now we 
are in total darkness—it is frightful. 
I am paralyzed with terror and cold, 
for the artificial heat is gone as well 
as the light. A few minutes pass in 
this terrible condition, but they seem 
like ages. But can it be possible 
that the outline of the Professor's 
figure is becoming discernible by the 
aid of another light, faint theugh it 
be? Yes, he has opened the little 
door of the ark, and through it a 
strange light is quite perceptible. I 
feel also the motion of the ark ; we 
are then encountering the resistance 
of some extraordinary kind of at- 
mosphere. A few more minutes 
pass ; and now, a thick, feetid air, 
with a singular dull white light, 
fills the ark. 

* Won at last!” cried the Pro- 
fessor. ‘‘ Gottfried, we have gained 
immortality! Look out!” 

I put my _ head out of the 
door of the ark, and gazed down- 
wards. 

I had often read, and could easily 
conceive, that there are sensations 
too horrible for any words to de- 
scribe; but no sensation experienced 
on earth could resemble what I felt 
as I thus gazed downwards on this 
awful world below ; and we were 
slowly and surely descending on its 
horrors. That hideous white light 
revealed scenes of desolation incon- 
ceivable, while other parts—deep, 
unfathomable abysses, yawning 
gulfs, caverns, like entrances into 
the infernal region: —were enveloped 
in a darkness like the shadow of 
death itself. High rocks, thin and 
pointed as needles, looked, in that 
dreadful light, like outstretched, 
ghostly fingers, ready to clutch and 
drop us into the black, bottomless 
pits out of which they seemed to 
emerge. I drew in my head, and 
closed despairingly my eyes. Down, 
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down we went. A terrible concus- 
sion shook the ark. 

“Come, Gottfried, get out 
quickly. We have descended iv 
safety. We must lose no time in 
making observations, for no human 
lungs could long endure an atmo- 
sphere like this.” 

His voice sounded as if his mouth 
had been closely muffled, and he 
gasped as if he were dying. 

I crept out after him, and we 
stood on—the Moon ! 

The thick, suffocating atmosphere 
pressed down on us like an impal- 
pable vice, and through it the sickly 
white light struggled, with some- 
thing of the effect of moonlight 
through a mist. But the mist looked 
like a thin, ghostly shroud, and the 
shadows were of an impenetrable 
blackness. The Professor and I 
simultaneously looked upward to 
the expanse above to ascertain the 
source of this light. 

And there we saw a monstrous 
round orb, pale and shadowy, that 
cast those strange, blanched rays on 
the world on which we stood. 

“Tt is the earth!” exclaimed the 
Professor. 

With a_ mingled sensation of 
horror and longing, I gazed at the 
world I had left—left for ever, for 
had I not passed into another exist- 
ence? I was dead—without having 
died. But the Professor seemed 
determined to lose no time in mak- 
ing researches and observations on 
this weird scene, for he hastened on, 
calling me to follow him. 

“‘T wish to ascertain if life exists 
in these regions,” he said, as I pain- 
fully made my way after him. 
“Tt is now night here. Ihave so 
timed our visit, that we cannot be 
very far off sunrise. Indeed, I 
believe that at this moment we are 
very near the moon’s daylight.” 

“Tt matters little,” I thought, 
“whether we die in sunlight or 
earthlight among these appalling 
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scenes. Surely death cannot be 
very distant, for I am already nearly 
choked in this thick, suffocating 
atmosphere.” 

Still I did not like to die alone, 
so I mechanically followed the Pro- 
fessor, who wandered about, appa- 
rently undismayed at the hideous 
landscape. Before each black 
shadow we were obliged to pause, 
for the earthlight could not help us 
to penetrate into its dense darkness. 
Enormous stones intercepted our 
path—sometimes in great heaps, 
evidently the results of volcanic 
agency. From time to time we 
heard sullen, rumbling noises in the 
ground underneath, or distant ex- 
plosions, with echoes dismally re- 
peated from the ghastly rocks ; 
these noises alone. broke a silence 
which I could not compare to any 
stillness on earth, so complete was 
the vacuum of sound. And this 
very contrast between sileuce and 
sound was intensely shocking, like 
sudden transitions from light to 
darkness, or from heat to cold. On 
we struggled, avoiding the black 
shadows that concealed we knew 
not what horrors, when suddenly 
the Professor stopped. Pointing 
upwards, he exclaimed, ‘‘See! the 
sun will rise in a few minutes, and 
his rays will either bring us fresh 
life, or burn us up like withered 
leaves in afurnace.” As he uttered 
the last words, a sudden glow of 
light and heat, such as I never saw 
or felt before or since, struck me 
motionless—a burning burst of 
flaming light that woke up every 
jagged rock and yawning crevice 
into horrid masses of shapeless life. 

* > ~ 


“Holloa! what is the fellow 
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doing here?” cried a voice unknown 
to me, and at the same moment I 
woke up to the consciousness of 
having received a vigorous kick. 

“ Oh! it is Gottfried, and father 
has been searching for him every- 
where for the last two hours. Oh, 
Gottfried! do not look so cross at 
Carl—he did not know who it was 
You must have been asleep, for 
you were lying on the ground.” 

I got on my legs, and stared fero- 
ciously at the pair before me— 
Gretchen and the gentleman she 
called “Carl.” He was the very 
same insolent-looking fellow that I 
had seen riding off in the court- 
yard, and my Gretchen was actually 
leaning on the wretch’s arm, and 
looking up confidingly in his face. I 
saw the position of affairs at a 
glance. 

“I am sorry to have interrupted 
a pleasant DREAM,” said Herr Carl, 
bowing low and _ ironically, and 
bestowing on me a most imperti- 
nently expressive look from head to 
foot, as he jauntily waved his 
Italian brigand’s hat, with its long, 
sweeping feather. I was _ wide- 
awake now, in two different senses 
of the phrase, and furious with 
passion. Casting a look on Gretchen 
that made her quail, I left her with 
her lover, fully intending to chal- 
lenge him next moruing ; but night 
brought counsel, and the early dawn 
found me—not preparing for a duel, 
but prudently packing up my be- 
longings for instant departure. 

That day month I received, in St. 
Petersburgh, the formal announce- 
ment of the marriage of Herr Carl 


Lindenberg with my beautiful 
cousin Gretchen — of moonlight 
memory ! E. P. 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES. 


By tHe Lonpon Hermit. 





THE OLD SCHOOL OF ROMANCE. 


‘Parent of golden dreams, Romance !| ”—Byron. 


Your Hermit begs to state that 
when he was eight years old he used 
to write novels. He has since out- 
grown this and similar youthful 
follies, but at that early age he 
knew no better. His novels—or, 
more properly speaking, romances— 
were all well printed (that is, neatly 
written in typographical characters) : 
they had startling titles, were dated 
and “ Ent. Sta. Hall,” and bore the 
names of the most eminent pub- 
lishers. It is true their circulation 
was but small, in fact usually con- 
sisted of a single copy, but as the 
‘* gentle reader ” was, in most cases, 
literally but one individual, the 
supply was fully equal to the de- 
mand. 

One merit these works of fiction 
certainly possessed — they were 
never tedious from their length. 
Indeed, although each, upon its title- 
page, was set forth as being “in 
three volumes.” it seldom actually 
extended beyond that number of 
chapters, at the end of which the 
fount of Inspiration generally ran 
dry. Certain severe critics appear 
to consider that it would be well 
were a similar disaster to befall 
many others of our voluminous 
novelists who, however, are in 
little danger of it. But this is 
digression. 

My romances used to commence 
somewhat in this fashion :— 


“Tt was on a@ fine, bright day in 


early autumn, towards the close of the 
sixteenth century, that a traveller, of 
commanding aspect, might have been 
observed riding slowly through the 
picturesque region adjoining the Forest 
of Ardennes. ‘The steed which he 
bestrode,” &c, 


No one need be told where ¢his 
inspiration camefrom. The modern 
historical romance, founded by Sir 
Walter Scott, but more typically 
associated with the name of G. P. 
R. James, has become now almost 
obsolete. This fast “ Period” has 
left it behind in the race, and,‘not 
content with that, often casts back 
at it unfeeling jeers. James and 
his “two travellers” have in these 
times met with much ill-usage. 
Novelists of an opposite school 
make them a favourite butt for their 


satire. In a certain book of re- 
ference recently published, the name 
of G. P. R. James is gratuitously 


and unwarrantably dragged in as 
“one of the most prolific writers of 
trashy novels of this century.” 
Now, in the name of justice, I 
protest against this. Deeply be- 
holden (as thousands have been) to 
that author for many an hour's 
delight in youth, I feel bound in 
common gratitude to defend his 
name. The _ insulting epithet 
‘‘trashy” should not be applied to 
James’s novels. Whatever their 
deficiencies, they possess (though, 
of course, in a smaller degree) many 
of the merits which distinguish the 
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works of James’s great master, Sir 
Walter Scott ; and, indeed, forty 
years ago a general opinion pre- 
vailed that it was to James that 
Scott’s mantle had descended. 

It is true that G. P. R. James 
had many mannerisms. Such stock 
expressions as “he drew himself 
up to his full height;” so-and-so 
‘was the work of a moment;” not 
due in their origin to this author, 
or peculiar to him, are at least, 
highly suggestive of his style. He 
had, too, a wearisome habit of re- 
peating the opening of every long 
speech, thus :— 

*“¢And thinkest thou, Alice,’ said 
the young cavalier, in a tender, but at 
the same time somewhat reproachful 


tone, ‘and thinkest thou, Alice, that I 
can ever forget,’ ” &c. 


But, however the mature critic 
may object to these conventional- 
isms, the juvenile and enthusiastic 
devourer of romance comes at length 
to regard them as old and familiar 
friends, welcome whenever they re- 
cur. It is the uncritical that get 
most enjoyment out of fiction; for, 
happily, beauties strike sooner than 
faults. When we begin to examine 
the wrong side of the material, we 
can no longer feel the complete and 
unsophisticated delight which the 
illusion gave us. 

A very > pleasure (to one of 
fit age and” temperament) it is to lie 
in some sequestered grassy spot in 
the calm of a summer’s evening, 
reading G. P. R. James. Prone, 
and with face downward, and arms 
folded, is the most convenient pos- 
ture; the volume in use being 
propped up by its two closed 
fellows—a simple and appropriate 
reading-desk. Thus, while the 
gnats are gyrating overhead, and 
while the chirrup of the birds, the 
rustle of the trees, and the voices 
of children at play in the next 
field, are all blended in a gentle 
lullaby, the absorbed reader, 
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pleasantly journeying into the world 
of romance, shares the joys and 
fears of hero and heroine as they 
struggle in the networks of fate or 
villany, amid scenes glowing with 
all the enchantment of the past. 
The merest accessory enhances the 
pleasure of the enthusiast. Why, 
even the type and paper of those 
novels—the open print and wide 
margin of the three-volume form, 
so admirably adapted for spinning 
out the thread of fascination—had 
on me'a charm of their own. I 
specially call to mind a kind of 
ribbed paper, forming a ripple, as it 
were, over the surface of the page, 
adown which the glance of the 
reader glided like a vessel over a 
smooth current. None of your 
cheap, closely-packed editions for 
me! I am an epicure in these 
matters, and prefer James served up 
in three volumes ; Ainsworth the 
same, with Cruikshank’s etchings ; 
and Scott garnished with the best 
designs of Leslie and Stothard. 

How sweet it is, that youthful 
enthusiasm for romance, the sister 
of poetry! It is scarcely less en- 
thralling than the more spiritual 
attachment which generally succeeds 
it. Romance leads up to poetry ; 
or, in default of this, can serve as 
poetry’s substitute. There are a 
large number of readers who, 
though they never rise to a due 
appreciation of fancy when clothed 
in verse and metre, yet have certain 
poetic yearnings which are responded 
to by romance. Its wide scope fits 
it for every variety of taste and 
order of imagination. It is for this 
reason that the present time—pro- 
saic in so far that it is not a golden 
age of poetry—is pre-eminently the 
age of fiction. 

Returning to the mannerisms of 
G. P. R. James, we may naturally 
infer that they sprang from his 
being so prolific. He got over such 
a large expanse of canvas that he 
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was obliged to dilute his colours 
and repeat his models. Had he 
done very much less, he would 
have done it proportionately better. 
As it is, his heroes and heroines are 
all pretty much of one pattern, and 
frequently speak and act the veriest 
commonplaces of fiction. But we 
should remember that in many even 
of Scott’s novels the hero or narra- 
tor of the story is a person without 
much interest or individuality in 
himself, and only gains importance 
from the real historical personages 
and events wherewith he is con- 
nected. 

There must always be some de- 
gree of conventionality in fiction, so 
long as we retain certain characters 
and conditions as indispensable to 
the composition. Considering this, 
James’s novels have as little same- 
ness as could be expected. There 
is, at least, variety enough in inci- 
dent ; indeed, he must, in his inter- 
minable list of narratives, have 
exhausted every combination of 
accidents by flood and field, or else- 
where, that the widest probability 
could possibly include. It is a 
wonder to me that he did not get 
utterly lost and bewildered in the 
teeming multitude of his own crea- 
tions, and frequently forget, repeat, 
or confuse the scenes, names, and 
events. 

Altogether James has been harshly 
dealt with ; he was an author of con- 
siderable merit, and only wanted 
concentration to have reached high 
excellence. As for the long-suffer- 
ing “two travellers,” they might 
surely be allowed now to rest in 
peace. After all, they chose the 
most convenient way of introduciug 
themselves to the public, by passing 
in review across the stage previous 
to the commencement of the per- 
formance. 

Ainsworth wrote less than James, 
but with more concentration. His 
figures stand out in bolder relief, 
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and with distincter individuality. 
Some of them are rather conven- 
tional, but all are vigorous and ef- 
fective; while the costumes, scenery, 
and accessories are arranged with 
much skill. 

It is an advantage to Ainsworth, 
that he scarcely ever moralizes. G. 
P. R. James was addicted to opening 
his chapters with long paragraphs 
of reflection and moral sentiment 
excellently expressed, but failing 
either to sink very deeply into the 
reader’s mind, or in any way to assist 
the progress of the story. By dis- 
pensing with this element, Ainsworth 
gives a more uninterrupted and dra- 
matic interest to his fictions. A 
proof.of his greater force of style is 
that, while in the whole range of 
James’s multitudinous romances, 
there are not a dozen characters we 
can single out and call to mind, 
Ainsworth has given us some very 
recognizable portraits. Guy Fawkes, 
with his big cloak, steeple-crowned 
hat, and melancholy Quixotic vis- 
nomy, is not to be easily forgotten, 
any more than his fellow conspira- 
tors, his alleged bride Viviana, or 
Dr. Dee, the “ medicine-man ” of the 
tribe. 

“ Bluff King Hal,” Queen Anne 
Boleyn, and the great cardinal are 
strikingly pourtrayed in “ Windsor 
Castle,” however that romance may 
fail totally with more sober history ; 
and there are equally effective repre- 
sentations of historical personages in 
the companion story of the ** Tower 
of London.” But it should be ac- 
knowledged that Ainsworth was 
greatly assisted in his portrait paint- 
ing by George Cruikshank, to whose 
vivid and inimitable etchings these 
romances owed originally no little 
of their attraction. Cruikshank was 
to Ainsworth what “ Phiz” was to 
Dickens—an illustrator imbued with 
the very spirit of the author. The 
two artists have sometimes changed 
places, but no one could have em- 
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bodied so well as Cruikshank that 
almixture of weird fancy and ro- 
mantic realizm which characterizes 
Ainsworth’s peculiar style. 

Crichton, the fairy prince, with 
more than Fortunatus’s golden gifts, 
the historical personage whose most 
authentic biography reads more like 
fiction than fact, is an excellent sub- 
ject for such an author as Ains- 
worth, who, adopting in this case a 
semi-French manner—an infusion of 
Dumas’ style into his own—pro- 
duced a most fascinating romance. 

Flitting about, as lightly as a but- 
terfly, though freighted with a load 
of learning ponderous enough to 
weigh down an elephant, the Admi- 
rable One is here seen mingling in 
the gay scenes, the amatory and 
political intrigues of the French 
Court, in the companionship of kings, 
queens, and nobles, or playing 
hide-and-seek with the mysterious 
** Mask,” Don Vincenzo de Gonzaga, 
whose very name is suggestive of 
daggers, dark cloaks, and midnight 
assignations. The ‘* Miser’s Daugh- 
ter,” though scarcely historical, is 
an excellent picture of life and man- 
ners in the “ Powder-and-Patch ” 
days of George the Second. The 
character of Beau Villiers, “ Miser 
Starve,” his daughter Hilda, and 
her lover, Randulph Crew—who so 
amused the fashionable world by his 
eccentricity in wearing his own hair 
instead of a peruke—are all very 
naturally and effectively carried out. 
Nor should we omit to mention 
Crakenthorpe Cripps, the rascally 
valet ; Cordwell Firebrass, the Ja- 
cobite conspirator ; the stout serving 
man, Jacob Post; and little Peter 
Pokerich, the barber. There is much 
power in the description of the 
miser’s last illness, his nightmare 
‘in the shape of a mountain of 
gold,” and his terrible death in the 
cellar. 

Ainsworth, by-the- bye, delights in 
horrors. He has much of Mrs. Rad- 
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cliffe’s spirit. He is equally fond of 
employing supernatural machinery, 
although his mysteries, unlike those 
of Udolpho, do not always resolve 
themselves into natural explanations 
in the end. This morbid tone be- 
comes at times rather oppressive. 
It is possible to be surfeited with 
executions, and imprisonments, and 
incantations, and persons in league 
with the devil. ‘Old St. Paul’s” is 
particularly ghastly and sepulchral ; 
the Plague, the Fire, death, desola- 
tion, rapine, profligacy, and reckless- 
ness stalk rampant throughout its 
pages, culminating in that climax of 
horror—the frightful death of the 
sexton and the plague-nurse in the 
vaults of St. Faith’s. 

] ought here to notice an objection 
which has been brought against 
some of this author’s romances, that, 
by making heroes of thieves and 
highwaymen they have had a per- 
nicious influence, especially upon the 
impressible minds of youth. Buta 
similar accusation will apply to a 
higher writer—Bulwer Lytton, and 
to a higher one still, Byron. Jack 
Sheppard, Paul Clifford, and Conrad 
the Corsair, are all equally objec- 
tionable as models for imitation. 
Such heroes are “a mighty mixture 
of the great and base.” Each of them 
has two distinct parts to his character. 
In so far as the highwayman and 
pirate are brave, ingenious, faithful 
to their friends, and capable of great 
designs and high aspirations, they 
are worthy of admiration; but in so 
far as they transgress human and 
divine laws, they deserve the repro- 
bation due to criminals. The mind 
should be trained to extract the good 
from everything, rejecting the evil. 
No boy of sense and education will 
be incited to buy a pistol and crape 
mask, and “take to the road,” by 
the perusal of any number of such 
romances. It is only among the most 
unreasoning and ignorant readers 
that “Jack Sheppard,” “ Rookwood,” 
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and similar productions have had any 
ill effect, and that would long ago 
have died out, but that they have 
unfortunately served as a cue to the 
crowd of scribblers, who have, ever 
since their publication, been per- 
sistently pouring forth shoals of 
** penny-number” trash, studiously 
adapted to pander to a depraved 
taste. Meanwhile, the higher-class 
fiction has adopted other kinds of 
immerality of its own ; and I scarcely 
see how a diabolically beautiful lady 
of fashion, who breaks as many com- 
mandments as she can, affords any 
worthier example than a highway- 
man or housebreaker. 

Bulwer (I love the old familiar 
name, and will none of your new- 
fangled titles) has run up and down 
the gamut of romantic fiction, and 
produced equally harmonious com- 
positions, whether the key-note was 
Pompeii, Medieval Rome, “ Merrie 
England,” or Modern London. He 
is not, like Scott, a child of the 
North, an Ossian with nineteenth- 
century culture; Bulwer is classic 
to the backbone, and applies a classic 
rendering even to Gothic subjects. 
His erudition indeed weighs down 
his pages a little sometimes ; he 
habitually gives us far too many 
classical’ quotations and allusicns; 
and he has another hobby, which 
often gallops away with him into 
foggy by- ways, to the interruption of 
many a pleasant journey. I allude 
to his fondness for metaphysics and 
mysticism. Ainsworth startles us by 
spectres and blue-fire, and similar 
melodramatic terrors. Bulwer has 
recourse to the more subtle agency 
of the Elixir Vite, mesmeric in- 
fluences, and occult Rosicrucian 
rites. But while these take away 
from the reality of many of his fic- 
tions, they impart to them a deep 
and peculiar interest for readers of 
a speculative turn. I know of no 
book more calculated to enchain the 
adult mind with the same kind of 
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fascination as the “ Arabian Nights” 
exerts over the mind of youth, than 
Bulwer’s “ Strange Story,” though, 
from a common-sense point of view, 
the latter, no less than the former, is 
a tissue of wild absurdities. 

In the versatility of his genius as 
an imaginative writer, Bulwer has 
scarcely an equal. His historical 
fictions are only inferior to those of 
Scott. The “ Last of the Barons” 
occupies a very high rank. But 
“ Harold ”—it is perfection! it isa 
poem, a history, an archeological 
treatise, and an exciting romance, 
in one. Itis an “ Idyll of the King,” 
illustrated in ‘‘ word-painting” by a 
gorgeous battle-piece, such as actual 
colours and canvas could not render 
more vivid. Bulwer must have been 
closely wrapped up in the mantle of 
Scott, in addition to the garb of his 
own genius, and I know not what 
other magic garments besides, during 
that fit of inspiration in which he 
wrote “ Harold.” 

Here I should mention that many 
female novelists, amongst them Jane 
Porter, Selina Bunbury, and the 
authoress of ‘ Whitefriars,” have 
cultivated historical romance with 
great success in the days before the 
ladies had taken to modern “ sensa- 
tion,” and turned the whilom re- 
public of novels into the gynceracy 
it has since become. Foremost stood 
Mrs. Ann Radcliffe, whom we may 
regard as the founder of both the 
romantic and the sensational schools. 
Her very name has come to be 
synonymous with dark, medizval 
mysteries and spasmodic terrors. 
There was no weak “touch of 
nature ” about her. Once entered 
into the regions whither she delighted 
to lead, the spell-bound reader was 
entirely shut out from the every- 
day world. He saw nothing but 
vast, gloomy castles, frowned down 
upon by black pine woods and tre- 
mendous precipices. He had to 
wander through long corridors, and 
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cloisters, and damp vaults, and sub- 
terraneous passages, fearing at every 
step a concealed trap-door, and sus- 
pecting the hidden presence of some 
murderously - armed and masked 
assassin behind every bulge in the 
pall-like tapestry. And yet all this 
horror was so agreeable, the blood- 
curdling was such a delicious sensa- 
tion, that one could not help a sigh 
of regret at emerging from this 
enchanted ground. 

It would be presumptuous in me 
to add to the criticisms of half a 
century by an attempt to say any- 
thing new concerning the monarch 
of the whole realm of historical 
fiction—the great Wizard of the 
North. There is little difference of 
opinion as to his merits. He is 
almost universally acknowledged to 
have possessed every qualification for 
super-eminence in one department 
at least of literature. As an his- 
torical romancist, it is difficult to 
see how Scott can ever be excelled. 
The art of colouring and vivifying 
bygone times by the light of imagi- 
nation, leapt at once to the highest 
perfection in his potent hands, and 
all the productions of others since 
have seemed in comparison but the 
work of learners and apprentices. 

As to the question whether Scott 
is really popular in the present day, 
I feel compelled, with regret, to be- 
lieve that he is falling into the cate- 
gory of authors who are more talked 
about than read. The multiplicity 
of editions does not prove the mullti- 
tude of readers. Many people buy 
Scott as they do Shakespeare, not to 
read, but to fill their library shelves, 
“for the look of the thing.” It is not 
to be expected that the bulk of 
modern novel readers, so long accus- 
tomed to literature ofa very different 
kind, should have proper apprecia- 
tion of Scott and the old school of 
historical romance which he repre- 
sented. They have little reverence 
for the past. They are readier to 
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take interest in the doings, however 
incredible, related of one dressed 
like themselves, than in the achieve- 
ments—even if more probable—of 
a hero in armour or point lace. In 
their own eyes they are far more im- 
portant than all their ancestors put 
together. Their motto is, “ there is 
no century like the nineteenth, and 
we are its product.” So they want 
the mirror always turned towards 
themselves, and not backward. ‘*Why 
should we care,” they ask, “ about 
events that happened, or might have 
happened, hundreds of years ago, 
when we can get more ‘sensational’ 
effects out of the life around us? 
Why should we care for half mythical 
paladins, bygone pageants, and hum- 
drum virtue monotonously rewarded ? 
Give us rather the essence of the 
modern ball-rooms, divorce courts, 
and hunting fields, distilled into 
three volumes and strongly seasoned 
with a spice of delightful Parisian 
naughtiness. In any case, give us 
nineteenth-century pictures. ‘They 
need not be strictly true to life; we 
can bear a little, and more than a 
little, high-colouring and exaggera- 
tion—some of us rather prefer it, 
and you must remember that we 
only want to be amused, and not 
edified.” Other readers are of a 
quieter order, and like to see their 
own domestic life, with all its petty 
details, tedious and prosaic as they 
may be, faithfully reflected in the 
novel. 

This realistic spirit has been 
developing ever since fiction began. 
In earlier times men fed their imagi- 
nations with giants, and genii, and 
dragons, and other purely fictitious 
marvels; later ages introduced more 
of the human element; and now we 
have reached a point at which the 
wild and the wonderful are sought 
in the events of our own daily lives. 

Amidst all this realism and un- 
realism, and these evidences of an 
exclusively modern spirit, it is grati- 
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fying to note the number of recent 
re-issues and new editions of the 
“ Waverley Novels.” Although this, 
as I have said, does not prove that 
Scott is any longer universally read, 
it vindicates the claim of the old 
school of romance, and keeps ever 
green the memory of ‘ts great master. 
With what is special y called “‘ The 
Centenary Edition,” no fault need 
be found, as far as the work itself is 
concerned. But the illustrations! 
There are few of them (I speak of 
the figure-subjects), but even that 
few are too many. The ‘present 
generation of pictorial draughtsmen 
can no more do justice to Scott than 
they could to Homer or Danté. How 
teeblea light do these weak, scratchy, 
** pre-Raphaelite ” designs cast upon 
the glorious, vigorous fictions of the 
Northern wizard! Besides, such 
attempts were quite uncalled-for, as 
the whole series has long before 
been adequately illustrated. 

It seems to me that a golden 
opportunity was lost in not cele- 
brating Scott’s centenary by a per- 
fected and enlarged re-issue of the 
magnificent ‘ Abbotsford Edition,”’ 
published some quarter of a century 
ago. 

This was the most complete and 
sumptuous ofall. Its notes, prefaces, 
indices, and appendixes were nume- 
rous and copious. The best artists 
of the day were employed to illus- 
trate it, either by imaginative designs 
or views of actual scenesand portraits 
of real personages. There were, 
besides, a great number of auto- 
graphs, a series of carefully-elabo- 
rated Highland costumes by the 
late Sobieski Stuart, and facsimile 
drawings of a variety of historical 
and antiquarian curiosities, taken 
from Sir Walter’s private collection. 
‘To these embellishments, on the re- 
issue, might have been added the 
best illustrations of all the other 
editions, the steel-engraved figure- 
subjects of Leslie, and Stothard, and 
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Wright, the landscapes of Turner 
and Melville, and Nasmyth, and 
Dewint; Gilbert’s London Journal 
wood-drawings to “Ivanhoe,” and 
a selection of George Cruikshank’s 
etchings for the more humorous 
parts. Portraits of the author from 
paintings, busts, statues, and medal- 
lions would have aptly completed 
these artistic accessories, while the 
literary portion of the work might 
have been enriched by the collected 
criticisms of the ablest reviewers, 
both native and foreign, from Scott’s 
time to this. Superadd the best 
printing, the creamiest of paper, 
and binding of Roxburghe morocco, 
magnificently gilt, and we should 
have had a “ Centenary Edition ” 
worthy alike of Scott and of his ad- 
mirers. It may be objected that so 
lavish a work would rather suit the 
pocket of the millionaire than that 
of the million, but in these days that 
need scarcely be an objection. If 
Gustave Doré’s “ Bible” and “ Don 
Quixote” can be obtained in 
monthly or weekly parts by a very 
extensive circle of subscribers, surely 
the same system of periodical publi- 
cation could be applied to a purely 
national work, so as to bring it 
within the reach of all classes. 
And now let us deal with the 
faults which some critics have had 
the hardihood to find with Sir Walter 
Scott. He was not, they say, a 
profound analyst of character, nor a 
faultlessly accurate antiquarian, and 
he often falsified history to serve his 
own purposes. Now this is surely 
unreasonable. Historical romance 
is not a psychological study nor one 
of the exact sciences. Its aim 
should be to exhibit character rather 
by deeds, words, and surroundings 
than by laying bare the secret 
workings of the mind. Its chief 
element is description, which, while 
it should be generally accurate in 
detail and true to history, need not 
be fiuically so. A certain liceuse is 
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allowable, a certain breadth of ren- 
dering is becoming to the historical 
novelist. He is rather a scenic 
artist than a portrait or easel painter. 
Individual figures, except where 
prominent and important, should be 
subordinated to the general effect. 
Scott acknowledged that he did not 
always adhere closely to history and 
fact; he owned that, for instance, 
he made the men of one far-distant 
century talk and think like those of 
two centuries later, whenever such 
speech and thought would add to 
the attractiveness of the characters 
without being glaringly incongruous. 
He also exemplified that historical 
romances need a dramatic unity and 
compression. ‘They should not bea 
mere succession of panoramic views, 
but should be bound together by a 
distinct aud interesting plot. For 
these reasons, such works as 
“‘Breakspear,” “Holmby House,” 
* Hereward,” and “ Westward Ho!” 
(which may be called historical 
romances of the new school), have 
not, powerfully as they are written, 
half the sustained interest and 
uniform attractiveness of Scott’s 
fictions. They are too diffuse, too 
painfully antiquarian and realistic ; 
there is a want of dramatic cohe- 
rence and simplicity of style, and 
the “ Muscular Christianity” of the 
nineteenth century is too apparent 
in them. There is the letter without 
the spirit of Mediwvalism. “ Break- 
speare” is, after all, only “ Guy 
Livingstone’ in helm and hauberk. 
Despite the careful “ word painting” 
and “ local colour,” there is wanting 
that peculiar magic, which, in Scott’s 
romances, carrics us_ irresistibly 
back to the past, and makes our 
heroes living and breathing person- 
ages. . 

The strongest proof of the decline 
of Scott's influence-is that he has 
ceased to have imitators. Historical 
romance of the old school lingers 
only in third-class serials and boys’ 
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journals, The mantles of Scott and 
James have been torn into shreds 
and distributed amongst the pur- 
veyors of fiction to the young and 
uneducated. Boys have naturally 
an affection for the knights and 
heroes of old, while the more mature 
“penny reader,” in the intervals of 
enjoying the diluted essence of 
Mudie, turns awhile to tales of 
bygone times. 

I am old-fashioned enough to 
deplore this decline of the historic: 
romance. It is true that the fie! 
las been long and vigorously worked 
by Scott and his followers, but it is 
too vast to have been exhausted; or 
at least, even if it be so, it can 
scarcely be farther gone in exhaus- 
tion than the region of modern life 
and manners. The overwhelming 
mass of current fiction, with but few 
exceptions, rings the changes upon 
one group of subjects, and displays 
neither variety nor wide scope of 
interest nor usefulness of purpose. 
The majority of novels seem to he 
served up hot, swallowed whole, 
and, being light and easily-digested 
food, can be devoured in any quan- 
tity. No lasting or substantial result 
remains. Now, the old historical 
romances did teach something; they 
showed us vividly the manners and 
customs and sentiments of olden 
times, and exhibited the events and 
characters of history in their most 
attractive forms, even though 
coloured with an eye more to effect 
than to literal truth. From “ Quen- 
tin Durward ” and “‘ Notre Dame” 
we get as tangible an idea of Louis 
XI. as we can from De Comines, 
and a course of Scott, James, and 
Ainsworth is no bal preparative or 
accompaniment to the study of 
English and French history. To 
sift the historical from the merely 
romantic afterwards, is a pleasing 
and instructive task. Thus, even a 
conventional and mediocre historical 
romauce will not be read wholly in 
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vain, and it would be far better for 
the generality of fiction writers to 
build their air castles upon historical 
foundations, than to go on recording 
the deeds of impossible modern 
lords and ladies, and detectives. 
However, a solitary reader’s 
opinion on such matters is scarcely 
likely to have much influence over 
the public taste ; but whatever may 
be the prevailing fashion in light 
literature, I shall always have a pre- 
dilection for the old school of 
romance. And when next, in some 
old-fashioned lending library, I come 
across the familiar novels of G. P. R. 
James, in their now rare original 
edition, torn and worn as they may 
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be, I will forthwith borrow them, 
at the good old rate of two-pence 
per volume. Then will I renew ac- 
quaintance with Franklin Grey the 
Robber, Pharold the Gipsy, Gero- 
mino the Italian Assassin, in the 
“Brigand,” with the gallant 
De YOrme and Henry Masterton, 
with the outlawed nobleman in 
“Forest Days” (an excellent 
imitation of “ Ivanhoe” ), aud with 
all the other heroes of my youth. 
And I only hope that I shall he 
able to enjoy them with the same 
zest as of yore, untroubled by such 
pros and cons as have formed the 
subject of the preceding essay. 


THE EAGLET’S BRIDAL. 
A VISION. 


By tHe Rev. Wm. Macltwaineg, D.D. 


Why from thine eyrie, eagle of the North, 
Gazest thou wide, o’er cloudland and o’er sea? 
Why from that piercing eye thus glanceth forth 


The lightning flash ? 


Hath aught enkindling thee 


Prompted to ire? Hath quarry, spied afar, 
Challenged pursuit? or rushest thou to war? 


Haply this autumn-sun, which bright o’erhead 

Its mellow radiance through thy kingdom casts, 
Breathes milder influence than tempest dread, 

Than dark clouds borne on winter’s howling blasts, 
When forth thou farest with a downward spring 
From thy bleak, wind-rocked throne on soaring wing. 


Tis so. Thy plumage smoothed and eye upturned 
With joyous gleam portend nor carnage dire, 

Nor foray. When thy foot that cliff hath spurned, 
Not vengeance-sped, like bolt of heaven-sent fire, 

Gliding thou shalt descend to where abide 

Thy mate and eaglets by the heaving tide. 


*Tis gala high to-day ! 


Monarch, thy daughter 


Mates with the young sea-eagle. Royal line 


Is his, as e’en thy own. 


Eager he sought her, 


As late he wandered where the deep sea-brine 
Spreads world-wide. ‘There the youngling loves to roam 
Far over ocean, his ancestral home. 
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Swoop from thy place of pride! He comes to claim 
The chosen partner of his island-nest ; 

Through Time’s far cycles to prolong thy name, 
Where his famed kindred rule the distant west. 

Speed thee! In soaring majesty on high 

Birds of thy wing proclaim his advent nigh. 


But though thy ken be keen and vision wide, 
Thou eagle-ruler, from thy arctic throne, 
O’er seas, where white-winged navies proudly ride, 
And plains, where armies camp—my visions own 
A wider range. Through space and time they scan 
A field beyond thy flight or foot of man, 


I see the distant past ; when proudly sped 
The Viking to his conquests o’er the deep, 
From northern fiord, as from his swift prow fled 
The rushing wave. I see him onward keep 
His daring course, till on fair Albion’s coast 
He dashes fearless with his conquering host. 


There, Saxon, Dane, and Norman I descry, 
Writing their deeds on history’s gleaming page ~ 
In characters that eld and force defy, 
While battle, siege, and war intestine rage ; 
Till commerce, science, art their sway extend 
Wide, to a wond'ring world’s remotest end. 


Thence, now, proud eagle, comes thy destined son, 
Not bent on war, but lured and winged by love; 
And fairer far the prize thus wooed and won 
Than those oft borne from fields where thousands strove, 
When Saxon, Russ, and Frank together rushed 
Where brotherhood lay bleeding, maimed, and crushed. 


A future, too, not distant I discern, 

If faith and hope may distance render nigh, 
When nations shall no longer vainly yearn 

For rest from blood-stained fields, nor inly sigh 
For times when none shall weep o’er ruth and wrong, 
When “ Peace on Eartu!” shall echo wide and long. 


Such portent be that union, which, e’en now, 

Spreads roseate hope of rest throughout our world ; 
When strife and discord low to love shall bow, 

And war's dread ensigns folded be and furled! 
Haste, happy day! Speak, Love’s eternal Lord !— 
So shall it be, at thine all-sovereign word, 


Vision, farewell, and thanks! "Twas thine to wake 
The chords that slumbered on a silent lyre: 

Rude though the lay, more meet for wood and brake 
Than court or city, still, with fond desire 

That endless amity may bless our kind, 

"Tis sung. Go, waft it, gentle western wind! 





